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Mr. J. G. Harvey. 

When, at the close of last season, Frank Goodall resigned his 
post of huntsman to the Royal Buckhounds, conjecture was rife 
as to his successor. According to some Tom Fur would leave 
the Quorn and come to Ascot; others had it that the offer 
would be made to some member of the Goodall family ; in short, 
a dozen names were mentioned in connection with the office ; 
but no one suggested John Harvey, whose connection with fox- 
hunting in the Isle of Wight has been lifelong. Upon him, 
however, the choice fell, and the results of a single season have 
shown the soundness of Lord Coventry's judgment. When the 
identity of the new huntsman was revealed there was some little 
surprise at first, for the Isle of Wight is not reckoned as one of 
the crack countries whose sporting incidents are chronicled 
week by week in columns devoted to the propagation of fox- 
hunting news ; and, unless an island sportsman swam out to sea, 
killed his fox at the end of Ryde pier, or took a drop-leap down 
Shanklin Chine, his prowess was not likely to become generally 
known. Few people but the residents therein know anything of 
foxhunting in the Isle of Wight. The brass binding of the 
yacht skipper is more familiar than the huntsman's pink ; it 
is the fog-norn rather than hunting-horn whose music falls on 
the ear ; and a thousand telescopes may be seen for one hunting- 
whip; while it is perhaps fortunate for Sir Henry Daly, the 
popular master of the Island foxhounds, that all the summer 
trippers do not meet him in the field The Wight, however, has 
nurtured many good foxhunters, John Harvey amongst them. 

The Harveys, of Appleford, in the Isle of Wight, have for genera- 
tions belonged to a class which have done good service to England ; 
but which are too quickly becoming extinct — the class of old yeo- 
men, farming their ownuland ; imbued with a strong love of sport, 
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and which have furnished some M.F.H/s, like the late Messrs. 
Leamon, of Willistrew Park, who formerly hunted the Lamerton 
country. J ohn Harvey's father, of Marvel, and his uncle, of Chiller- 
ton, were both well known in the island, and in the county of which 
it is a portion. Mr. Harvey, sen., for many years kept the Crockford 
harriers, which he gave up in 1845, in which year Mr. Cotton first 
introduced foxhunting into the island. The reason the harriers 
were given up was because foxhunting proved a superior attrac- 
tion to the inhabitants, and, on one occasion, Mr. Harvey found 
himself in the field entirely alone. The subject of this sketch was 
born in 1846 ; in the year of the Great Exhibition he was entered 
to hunting on a pony, and has been a devoted follower of the 
sport ever since. After Mr. Cotton had had t£e hounds a year or 
•;two» # he ittSrtfethem over to Mr. Harvey, sen., but continued to 
ifeK3harge-tlie? # autifes of field master. Successive field masters 
/. :v^e-the;-Hon. : Mr. Fetre, Sir John Simeon, and Mr. Dyson, Mr. 
Htofay. keeping .tile* hounds all the time. Mr. A. H. Davenport 
took the whole of the responsibility during the season 1863-4, 
when Mr. Harvey again became master, and hunted the hounds 
till 1872, when he was succeeded by his son, the present hunts- 
man to the Buckhounds, who kept them for six seasons, when he 
resigned, as a large family was then growing up. Soon after 
General Sir Henry Daly took the Isle of Wight country, John 
Harvey offered to hunt the hounds for him, taking no remunera- 
tion, and finding his own horses, an arrangement which continued 
down to the time he came to Ascot to don the scarlet and gold 
of the Royal Hunt. On the death of his father he farmed 1,000 
acres ; was a frequent exhibitor at agricultural shows ; and in 



Such is the man selected to fill Frank GoodalTs place, and we 
have little doubt that he will prove as famous as most of his 
predecessors have been. Nunn, who was huntsman to Queen 
Anne, is said to have been connected with fanning in early life ; 
and William Kennedy, who came next to William Ives, who was 
Nunn's successor, is also stated to have been the son of a large 
farmer. David Johnson was a particular favourite of George III., 
as was George Sharpe of Georee IV. Charles Davis was known as 
the " gentleman huntsman;" Harry King was exceedingly popular; 
of Goodall everybody knows ; and Harvey is the last on the list. 
As a farmer himself he will naturally be in touch with all the 
farmers he comes in contact with ; while the present season has 
shown that he is an excellent and bold horseman, and has taken 
to staghunting as kindly as a man can be expected to do who 
has followed, and been master of, foxhounds for upwards of thirty 
years. In hunting, as in other things, history repeats itself. 
About 1823 one of the best and hardest men with the Cam- 
bridgeshire hounds was a Mr. William Arber, son of a large 
farmer in the county. Two days a week was not to his taste, so 
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he threw up farming, and engaged himself as whip to Lord 
Lonsdale, and soon afterwards became huntsman to Colonel 
Wyndham in Sussex. Before leaving the Isle of Wight John 
Harvey was presented with a testimonial, to which afl his old 
friends most readily contributed ; and were not backward in ex- 
pressing their regret at losing so good and so genial a sportsman. 



A Plea for Falconry. 

" Ours is the sky, 
Where, at what fowl we please 
Our hawks shall Ay."— Old Couplet, time Charles I. 

It is not an easy ta$k, especially when one has but limited space 
at command, to endeavour to convey to a novice the principal 
attractions of a sport like falconry ; therefore, I shall not presume 
to do more than glance at the old English sport (indeed, I believe 
it can lay claim to be considered the oldest) ; but will try to give 
my readers a bird's-eye view of what has justly been termed the 
" sport of kings." So few are the works on falconry to which 
one can refer, that it is excessively difficult to fix, witn precision, 
the different dates in its history. It is, however, on record that 
the taming and training of hawks was understood and practised 
so early as 150 B.c. ; and Julius Formicus, a Latin writer of the 
fourth century, refers to the training of hawks to take birds. In 
England and France it appears to have been well known as early 
as the eighth century. In 821 a.d. a charter was granted to the 
Abbey of Abington, by Kenulph, King of Mercia, restraining 
persons from carrying hawks and trespassing over the monks' 
grounds. In the eignth century, also, an Englishman named 
Winifred became Archbishop of Mons ; and presented Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, with one hawk and two falcons ; a King of Mercia 
also asked Winifred to send him two falcons trained to kill 
cranes. Later, in the tenth century, a Saxon nobleman named 
Byrhtric in his will left to Earl (Elfric "two hawks and all his 
trained spaniels or hodgehounds." 

During the eighth and ninth centuries, in France, we read of 
" Le Grand Fauconnier," who received a salary of 4,000 florins, 
kept 300 hawks, and a retinue of 50 gentlemen and 50 retainers ; 
he also exercised the right of licensing hawk owners, as well as 
collecting a hawk tax. 

In the East it has doubtless existed for centuries;* as when 
Armenia was a kingdom, one of its kings named Dancus wrote 

* It is worthy of notice that the treatment of diseases in the hawk was 
always discussed at length in old treatises ; and it is curious to see how some 
remedies have been handed down from the earliest date to the present day. 
For instance, a compound is mentioned by King Dancus, called mommke. 
Nicolas Cox, in 1697, recommends mummy, whilst the native falconers of to- 
day in the Punjaub have strong faith in a preparation which they call 
mummie. 
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in Latin an exhaustive treatise on Falconry, a translation of 
which was made into French in 1284. The Wallachians also 
were in the habit of paying tribute to the Porte in quails taken 
by the sparrowhawk. As we approach comparatively modern 
times, falconry appears as a common subject in all historical 
works ; and seems to have been in its zenith during the 15 th and 
16th centuries ; and it is worthy of notice that it was not then 
followed as an amusement only, but for the very practical reason 
of obtaining a goodly supply of game for the larder. 

To bring forward, in tne modern dining-room or club snuggery, 
the topic of "hawking" would probably cause many looks of 
wonderment and compassion to be cast on the venturesome 
individual who did so ; for, so sudden and complete has been its 
abandonment as a sport, that there are undoubtedly not a few 
to whom the mere term " hawking " would convey a very different 
cleaning to that intended ; and this within the short space of a 
century! Naturally one will ask the question in their mind, 
" What has been the cause ? " To the long list of crimes laid to 
the charge of gunpowder, one more must be added; for the 
introduction of "that villainous saltpetre" affords the clue to 
the answer, — the gun has, in a twofold sense, killed the hawk. 
New lamps for old ones was the magician's cry; and the new 
lamp of " shooting " was given for the old one of hawking. That 
this has been the chief cause of the decay of falconry cannot for 
a moment be gainsaid ; but there are other potent reasons, 
among which, beyond doubt, the extension of cultivation, the 
Enclosure Acts, and the introduction of the modern gamekeeper, 
may be enumerated. For my part I must confess I prefer the 
leverets, pheasants, and rabbits killed by the goshawk to those that 
fall, and 1 fear not unfrequently, in a somewhat smashed condition, 
to the chokebore ; but, be that as it may, the greatest lover of a 
hawk would be brave indeed to seriously suppose that falconry 
will ever again be really general in our islands. Here and there 
it still lives, but the keenest falconer cannot say it flourishes ; * 
indeed, one mkjht as well expect to see a pheasant-shot giving 
up his gun in favour of a cross-bow as hope to find a practical 
brother falconer in every country side. The rapidity of living in 
this century has made itself apparent even in our field sports ; 
for to kill as many pheasants as possible in the shortest Space of 
time is now considered a grand achievement. Not many months 
since I saw a letter in a well-known sporting paper inquiring 
" How more perching can be provided m a wood ; for although 
containing trees it did not provide sufficient for the number of 
tame pheasants." When I read such, and other signs of the 
preserving craze, I naturally see but little hope of increasing the 
interest in falconry ; for a long day with either the peregrines or 
the goshawk would be accounted by many so much time wasted, 
as the amount of the bag would not perhaps exceed eight 

* Although the old hawking club still has its home in the New Forest. 
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or nine head ; and vet how unjustly judged ! — for, as regards true 
sport and healthful exercise, a day s hawking is far and away 
beyond twenty "warm corners." Do not suppose I am con- 
demning pheasant shooting, far from it; my intention is to 
contrast, as far as lies in my power, with it ana other sports, the 
claims of falconry. This could be done ; as regards the excite- 
ment which it affords, the vigorous exercise, ana well-nigh com- 
plete absence of danger. It is unlikely, I admit, tnat our 

E resent falconers hope to hear the cry " Au vcl ; " taking them 
ack to the palmy days of hern-nawking, when a flight 
often covered two or three miles, requiring an open and easily 
galloped-over country. True, both quarry and country are 
still to be found ; but there are many farmers who would 
object to having their spring corn ridden over. Still, should 
this one branch fail, there remain the fine flights afforded in an 
open country by the sable rook in the spring. For taking this 
quarry the passage or wild caught falcon is used ; and strange as 
it may seem I nave seen a strong rook " ring up " and fairly 
outfly a good falcon ; but more frequently the presence of a sheep- 
fold, a fence, or bush is eagerly taken advantage of by the rook 
in its endeavours to save its life. I remember a flight which 
ended in a kill, but before the " whoo- whoop " soundea over the 
hill, the rook had " put in " fifteen times ; i.e. f having dodged each 
stoop of the falcon by going under sheep troughs, hurdles, 
&c, &c. The falcons used in these flights are trained for grouse 
hawking in the following August. In partridge hawking there is 
no lack of exercise ; for a cast of tiercels, i.e., two male peregrines, 
when in good trim, will give enough sport for some six hours, 
running and walking. One tiercel is used as a rule, but I have 
flown a cast ; and can recall a day in Norfolk which I have 
marked with a red letter — it was in the month of January — when 
I killed six partridges out of eight flights. 

No one who has not witnessed the oft quoted " stoop " of a 
falcon can realise its fascination, far away up in the blue of an 
autumn sky ; one moment appearing no larger than a swallow, 
the next with " scythe-like sweep of wmg " it may be bound to the 
death-stricken partridge, which is literally killed by a bolt out ot 
the blue. If such a sight does not quicken the pulse of a man, then 
I say the first rush of a salmon or the " whoo- whoop " in the open 
in Leicestershire can have no charm for him ; he would do well 
to keep indoors for fear of wetting his feet or soiling his boots. 
There is one question which I am very frequently asked, and 
that is, Does not hawking have the effect of driving the partridges 
off the land flown over ? My answer is emphatically ivo ; and I 
do not speak without sufficient warranty ; for curiously enough I 
have hawked, for the last four seasons, over one manor in (Jam- 
bridge ; and this year (in spite of a bad season) there have been 
more partridges on it than ever. In Norfolk, also, there is no 
difference discernible in the number of birds found on the ground 
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over which no hawk has been flown, and that on which I have 
made my happy hunting ground until February 1st brings game 
hawking to a close. 

It may be well that I should mention here the kind of hawks 
generally used. They comprise two kinds, known to naturalists 
as the long and the snort- winged hawks. Under the former we 
have the male and female peregrines, called by us the " tiercel " 
and " falcon," and the male and female merlin, the male being 
known as the "jack." The short-winged are represented by the 
gos and the sparrowhawks ; and it is necessary to notice that the 
different hawks are trained to fly their quarry, or game, in two 
methods, viz., to " wait on," that is, to fly in circles around and 
well above the head of the falconer, watching for their quarry to 
be put up as are the tiercel and falcon in grouse and partridge 
hawking ; whilst the goshawks, sparrowhawks, and merlins are 
flown direct from off the hand or fist immediately on the quarry 
being viewed. To anyone entertaining the idea of becommg a 
falconer, I would recommend the merlin as the hawk to com- 
mence with. These delicate little birds are the smallest of the 
long-winged genus, and are flown in casts at skylarks. This 
sport has been described as heron hawking in miniature ; and 
aptly so, for the larks as a rule seek escape by mounting rapidly, 
the merlins swiftly follow, taking wider nngs in their endeavours 
to get above their quarry, and bind to it in the air ; or, failing 
this, compel it to seek shelter in any tuft of grass. A very open 
country is necessary for lark hawking ; or your merlins will be 
sadly aisappointed by their quarry constantly " putting in " and 
escaping. As an instance of the manner in which larks will 
strive to save themselves, I may mention that one day in Cam- 
bridgeshire I had two larks fly through the open door into a 
cottage ; where one was taken by a cat and the other by my 
falconer under the table. The goshawk is the largest of the 
short- winged hawks, and by far the most powerful of any used 
in falconry; it has one special advantage in its favour as a 
modern falconry hawk ; insomuch as it can be flown with great 
success in a country where the timber and cover would effectually 
preclude the employment of peregrines and merlins. Rabbits 
are probably the easiest and best game for this kind of hawk 
to be flown at ; so it is practically an easy matter for any one so 
minded to obtain ample means of enjoying good sport at a com- 
paratively slight outlay. Pheasants, hares, waterhens, and 
squirrels prove excellent quarry for this useful hawk — a flight 
at a squirrel gives especially first-rate sport. Instances are 
recorded of partridges having been taken by the goshawk; but I 
cannot help thinking, from what I have seen, that the partridge 
— unless repeatedly flushed — is too speedy for it to overtake ; 
for even a tiercel, when it has no chance of making its stoop, 
will fail to overtake a partridge in a simple stern chase. I have 
killed four rabbits and two pheasants in a day with my gos ; and 
on the 31st of December last year she killed six rabbits in thirty- 
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five minutes. Should my reader say to himself, " Well, I think 
perhaps I might go in for hawking, but there is no game near 
me," ne will be glad to learn that he can still have many a 
day's hawking irrespective of the presence of game ; for the 
plucky little sparrowhawk is easdy obtainable and easily 
trained ; and it will take blackbirds and thrushes well, showing 
great keenness in following its quarry. 

That falconry is well worthy of receiving a largely increased 
share of general recognition and practical attention from sports- 
men becomes evident when the fact is noticed that all those, who 
take the trouble to learn anything about it, immediately give it the 
place of honour in their list of field sports. Apart even from its 
value as a sport, pure and simple, falconry appears to many of its 

Eatrons to have a secret charm This may be said to arise chiefly 
•om the great struggle which must be gone through with Dame 
Nature, as typified m the untrained hawk ; before her proud wild 
spirit can be coaxed, bribed, and drilled into submission to the 
bonds of servitude which are sought to be placed on her. Like 
the pieman in the nursery rhyme, I would ask you to " Taste 
and try before vou buy ;" and I am so convinced of the excellence 
of my wares that I am sure to woo you to taste will be to win 
you to buy ; and one day's hawking seen will ensure to falconry 
another staunch disciple. 

There are many to whom the chance of such pastimes as 
hunting, shooting, cricket, or fishing is, for some reason or other, 
unobtainable; and it is to them that falconry looks for new 
recruits. The cost in this sport, as in most others, can be to a 
great extent regulated in accordance with the wish and discretion 
of those who follow it. Personally, I am convinced that falconry 
is the sport in which one gets the best value for his money 
then agam there is another strong attraction, in that its ranks are 
open to ladies, not only as mere spectators, but as true votaries 
and followers of the art. As far as the actual physical exertion 
is concerned, there is a happy medium which is at everybody's 
choice ; for, in rook hawking, there is frequently enough straight 
going to please a by no means second-rate hand across country ; 
and, in partridge hawking and rambles with the gos, good, bad, or 
indifferent pedestrians can be assured of always being " well up ;" 
without experiencing any distressing results. 

The ardent lover of the horse, the gun, the willow, or the rod 
has many months in the year — during which the only enjoyment 
of his pet hobby consists merely in retrospection or anticipation, 
whilst the falconer is busy all the twelve months round ; moulting, 
training, or flying ; so he has no blanks, all prizes. And now let me 
ask a favour of those of my readers who, altnough not falconers, are 
yet sportsmen. It is not a very weighty one, viz., that each do — 
so far as in him lies — bring about a cessation of the crusade which 
is carried on, by keepers and farmers, against the hawks and owls. 
Let me assure you that this crusade is a mistaken one ; as everybody 
can easily convince themselves who will take a little trouble to do 
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so. Now and again a chick or two may be missing ; but, when the 
much-maligned hawks and owls are credited with the enormous 
amount of vermin which they destroy, it will at once be apparent 
that, in killing the falconers' friends, keepers are also killing 
their own. 



Bicycling and Tricycling. 

The development of bicycling and tricycling — from a condition 
of comparative insignificance into a state of great and universal 
popularity — furnishes an instance of steady and rapid progression 
which has rarely been equalled in the history of British sports 
and pastimes. So soon as the practical utility of the bicycle 
was clearly demonstrated, the machine was taken up by young 
and active men ; who quickly became fascinated by the easy and 
independent means of locomotion it afforded. Many, who had 
previously sought health and recreation on foot, were not slow 
to recognise the enormous advantages to be derived from the use 
of the bicycle ; nor did the fact escape the notice, of those who 
tried the machine, that its use was unattended by any counter- 
balancing disadvantage which is worthy of attention. Bicycling 
attracted public notice about the year 1872. Radical altera- 
tions — as the substitution of wire suspension wheels and india- 
rubber tyres for wheels of wood and tyres of iron — had, before, 
been effected. Manufacturers kept pace with demand; and 
introduced improvements which reduced the weight and in- 
creased the rigidity of the machine ; and a degree of struc- 
tural perfection was rapidly attained. In this the use of steel 
tubing and ball bearings played an important part. The machine 
here alluded to is that known amongst riders as the " ordinary " 
bicycle, to distinguish it from the various types of safety and 
other machines ; though to non-riders the distinction would be 
better understood if the terms high and low were employed to 
denote the two classes. 

For many years little was done with any other kind oi 
velocipede besides the bicycle : and it was not until 1880 that 
serious attention was given to the tricycle. No sooner, however, 
was the three- wheeled machine taken up than its progress 
became very rapid. The necessity was avoided of having to 
pass it through the innumerable structural stages that charac- 
terised the progress of the bicycle. All the distinctive features 
of the latter were, so far as they applied, embodied in the design 
of the tricycle ; and it soon became apparent that a machine 
possessing the advantages of a stable base could be constructed 
which should not be greatly inferior in ease of propulsion to the 
bicycle. In the early days of the tricycle it may be said to 
have been about two miles per hour slower than the bicycle; 
that is to say, given an equivalent expenditure of power on the 
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part of the riders, the bicycle would be driven ten miles whilst 
the tricycle was covering eight. The various improvements in 
construction, however, resulted in a gradual approximation of 
the relative rates of progression ; until, at the present time, the 
difference is not very appreciable ; and, except in special circum- 
stances, a tricycle is not greatly inferior to a bicycle in ease of 
propulsion. 

For many years past the two machines to which allusion has 
been made — viz., the bicycle and the tricycle — have undergone 
every variation in design that ingenuity could suggest or 
mecnanical skill produce. Upon the bicycle changes have been 
wrought in the way of small safety machines ; these have, at the 
present time, quite superseded the high ordinary bicycle in 
popular favour. The latter is never likely to be discarded 
altogether, for it possesses many merits of its own that will 
enable it to survive competition with any machines since intro- 
duced. In no safety is tnere found the perfect steering obtained 
with the ordinary bicycle. This difference is mainly due to the 
fact that whilst the pedals move with the steering-wheel of the 
latter, they are, in the case of the safety, entirely independent 
of the steering; and the feet can exercise, therefore, no 
control whatever over the course pursued by the machine. 
The simplicity, moreover, of the ordinary bicycle is a point 
greatly in its favour; and gives it a great advantage over the 
safety, in which there is an additional set of bearings and a 
chain. Even these extra parts, although not amounting to 
much, add perforce to the liability of the machine to break 
down — a disaster from which the ordinary bicycle suffers far 
less than any other class of velocipede. 

One of the principal objections to the ordinary bicycle consists 
in the liability of the rider to be precipitated over the handles. 
This danger arises from the proximity of the weight to the 
forward base of the machine, which is represented by the point 
of contact between the front wheel and the ground. It is neces- 
sary for the saddle to be well advanced that the rider, in order 
to employ his power economically, may occupy an advantageous 
position with regard to his peaals — in other words, as it is 
generally termed, be "over his work." The danger incidental 
to this proximity to the centre of gravity involves a further 
drawback: in the loss of brake-power ; for it is evident that any 
sudden or severe application of a brake upon the wheels — espe- 
cially upon descents — will have the effect of overturning the 
machine. The elevation of the seat, too, constitutes a further 
drawback to the use of this type of bicycle, as a certain amount 
of activity is required to enable the rider to gain the saddle ; and, 
until some proficiency in mounting has been attained, the 
bicyclist finds it a matter of no little difficulty to mount on 
ascents and bad ground. A very decided tendency has recently 
been manifested to increase the size of the small trailing wheel ; 
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and, without doubt, this will greatly conduce both to comfort 
and ease of propulsion. 

To these several disadvantages — which are inseparable from 
the ordinary bicycle — the present popularity of the safety is 
mainly attributable. Before any one can ride properly, the art of 
balancing and steering the machine has to oe acquired ; and 
novices naturally shrink from tackling the high bicycle, when 
the safety is available. Hence it is tnat comparatively few of 
the recruits ever cross a high machine ; which, to those who are 
thoroughly acquainted with it, affords the perfection of riding. 
To this fact, many old riders— who have had experience with 
every type of bicycle and tricycle extant — can depose. How- 
ever, that the safety bicycle satisfies the aspirations of the 
majority of bicyclists is very evident. The facility with which 
it can be mounted and dismounted has great weight with many ; 
and others select the safety on account of exaggerated notions 
regarding the dangerous character of the high machine. As a 
matter of fact very few accidents occur to the rider of the latter 
that, under similar conditions, the safety rider would have escaped. 

The advantages of the small machine are considerable ; ana in 
alluding to this type it is only necessary to discuss the rear- 
driving, geared machine that is now ubiquitous. It is entitled 
to the appellation of "safety" by reason of the weight of the 
rider being concentrated upon the rear wheel ; so that, whatever 
the steepness of the declivity to be negotiated or the suddenness 
and severity with which the brake may be applied, it is 
practically impossible for the rider to be precipitated over the 
handles. This imparts a confidence that is never experienced 
by the rider of the high bicycle. To compensate for the 
increased friction, incidental to the use of a chain and duplicated 
bearings, the position of the rider with regard to his work is a 
much more favourable one than it is possible to attain on the 
high machine. By bringing the saddle well up to the pedals a 
direct downward thrust is obtained that enables the power of 
the rider to be employed to the greatest advantage. The for- 
ward thrust necessary on the ordinary bicycle has a tendency to 

Eush the rider back out of the saddle, and this tendency has to 
e counteracted by holding on to the handles; thus causing a 
distressing strain upon the arms — a strain that in no way aids 
in propulsion, but is merely resistive. The pull upon the 
handles of the safety is only necessary on severe ascents; in 
cases where the pedal pressure applied exceeds the weight of the 
rider. The front fork of the saiety also favours the attachment 
of a comfortable pair of foot-rests ; to which recourse can be had 
upon every descent, without the fatigue of raising the legs to the 
handle bar ; which is the only equivalent for the foot-rests found 
in the high machine. 

As, after vicissitudes in structure of great scope and variety, the 
bicycle is represented by the two types, the merits 0/ which are 
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set forth above, so, with regard to the tricycle, it may be said 
that two patterns only exist — the single front-steering machine 
and the tandem. Whilst numerous designs are in use, there is 
but one description of tricycle that fulfils the conditions with 
which a properly constructed three-wheeled machine should 
comply. This is the machine with a pair of driving wheels of 
not more than 40 inches in diameter, and a front steering wheel 
of about 30 inches, actuated by means of a central pillar and 
transverse handle bar. A similar disposition of the wheel base 
has been employed since the early days of the modern tricycle ; 
but it is only during the last two or three years that the front 
steerer has assumed the place its undoubted merits assigned to it. 
This consummation was attained when the insignificant steering 
wheel, so long in use, gave place to one of larger size. A machine 
of similar design — and with an additional seat, handles, pedals, 
&c, behind the axle of the driving wheels — constitutes the best 
type of tandem or double tricycle yet introduced. The tandem 
tricycle is being largely taken up, as it affords a very pleasant 
moae of travelling in company ; and, with its front seat, specially 
adapted to the requirements of a lady, its popularity is likely 
further to extend. 

The sporting instinct in Englishmen is one of the national 
characteristics ; and it is not surprising therefore that a machine, 
which lends itself to so great an extent to the purposes of racing, 
should have been so employed from an early period in its history. 
The sport of bicycle racing comes decidedly within the category 
of athletic pursuits; and, without doubt, there is no form of 
athletic competition to compare with it in interest and excite- 
ment. The speed at which the machine travels is alone sufficient 
to hold the attention of the spectator ; and give this sport pre- 
cedence of any form of foot running. For some years bicycle 
racing was carried on under the same amateur laws as controlled 
foot racing ; by reason of the competitions being principally held 
as part of athletic meetings. As wheel racing ^rew, however, 
riders took the management of their sport into tneir own hands ; 
and they formed a governing body — the National Cyclists' Union 
— which has since maintained the control of amateur racing. For 
some years the sport enjoyed a period of much prosperity ; the 
wheel event at athletic meetings ever formed the feature of 
greatest interest ; and at the universities a keen interest was 
taken in racing, and many memorable contests were held. During 
the last two or three years, however, a great change has come 
over this phase of sport — a change very much for the worse. One 
by one, gentlemen have absented themselves from participation in 
the races ; and their places have been filled by a distinctly lower 
class of men. So unmistakable has been this decline in the status 
of the sport that, whereas bicycling was ardently pursued at the 
universities at one time, racing has now been all but given up ; 
and the inter-university contests have been abandoned. Road 
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riding takes the place of the once 




lar sport In London too, 



where there were race meetings held every week throughout the 
riding season, only four or five meetings of any accoimt were held 
last year ; for clubs have foimd to their cost that such gatherings 
are not self-supporting. The cause of this unfortunate degeneracy, 
in so promising a sport, has been the lowering of the amateur 
status and the consequent participation in amateur sport of men 
who ride for what is to be got out of it ; or for some ulterior and 
equally mercenary object. 

The more or less costly machine with which every rider has to 
provide himself has indirectly contributed to the degeneration 
of the sport A large number of manufacturers and much 
capital are engaged in the production of these machines ; and in 
the exigencies of competition, the effect produced upon thought- 
less and intending purchasers by exploitmg the results of races 
has been kept steadily in view. By specious advertisements and 
statements zealously circulated by the class papers, which are 
entirely dependent upon the manufacturers for an existence, the 
public has been induced to believe in the erroneous deduction 
made for them that the machines upon which races are won are 
the easiest to propel and the best adapted for ordinary use upon 
roads. This fallacy once started and established, every effort is 
made by the makers to get races won and records made upon 
machines of their construction. To this end amateur sport has 
been prostituted; and, for the present at all events, virtually 
ruined. To more easily effect their object, the makers have 
given nominal employment to yoimg and impecunious men 
possessing exceptional racing ability ; and these men, who, in this 
character, are nothing more than professionals, have unfairly 
competed as amateurs. The National Cyclists' Union have made 
rules by the operation of which some of these men have been 
turned over to the ranks of the professionals ; still many remain 
who carry out their mission less ostentatiously. All that can be 
said of these men is, that by reason of their calling they ride to 
win, and do not rope as the men who run in collusion with 
bookmakers are wont to do. In spite of all that can be said by 
the interested and the unobservant, racing has done little for the 
benefit of road riders; and in many cases it has had a most 
injurious effect in popularising machines that are absolutely 
dangerous in the hands of ordinary road riders and tourists. 

Racing has taught us little or nothing that has been of service 
in perfecting the design of the bicycle and tricycle ; though it 
has emphasised the advantages of constructing machines as 
light as is consistent with strength. It has, however, furnished 
particulars from which may be deduced the extent of the advan- 
tages which the possession of a racing machine confers upon a 
trained man under favourable conditions. In other words it 
shows of what the modern velocipede is capable; but in esti- 
mating the value of these feats due allowance must be made for 
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the conditions under which the performances have been made. 
The following are some of the existing path records made by 
English amateurs. These are, in some cases, slightly in advance 
of — in others a little behind — professional times. A professional 
is credited with a record of about 21i miles in the hour. 

Bicycle. Tricycle. 

Miles Hrs. Min. Sec. Hrs. Min. Sec. 

1 — 2 31* — 2 41* 

5 — 13 55 — 14 27* 

10 - 28 4} — 29 lOf 

15 — 43 59* — 44 17i 

20 - 58 50J — 59 10$ 

25 1 13 49$ 1 15 44$ 

50 2 40 33f 2 50 9$ 

100 5 50 5$ 6 9 26 

In some respects the performances upon the road have more 
interest for the general reader, as they have of necessity been 
made under conditions more akin to those to which the ordinary 
rider is subjected ; although, of course, racing machines have been 
mostly used, and the men engaged have been carefully trained. 
In these cases the safety bicycle has generally been employed in 
preference to the ordinary ; nence it is credited with faster times 
than the latter, which is predominant upon racing tracks. Fifty 
miles has been covered upon the safety in 2 hrs. 47 mins. 36 sees.; 
ordinary, 2 hrs. 57 mins. 47 sees. ; tricycle, 2 hrs. 52 mins. 25 seca; 
tandem, 2 hrs. 46 mins. 3 sees. One hundred miles in 6 hrs. 
20 mins. 26 sees.; ordinary, 6 hrs. 48 mins. 14 sees. ; tricycle, 6 hrs. 
58 mins. 54 sees. ; tandem, 6 hrs. 57 mins. 32 sees. ; whilst 297 
miles have been ridden upon a special front-driving safety and 
298£ miles on a tandem tricycle, in twenty-four nours. The 

Crney from Land's End to John o' Groats, about 861 miles, has 
n accomplished on a bicycle, in just over five days ; but this 
involved almost continuous riding day and night by the bicyclist. 
These feats must not be accepted in any way as the measure 
of the power of the ordinary bicyclist or tricyclist to cover 
long distances at high rates of speed. For the general 
road rider and tourist seven to ten miles an hour, according 
to the state of the wind and the condition of the roads, 
may be taken as a very fair pace to maintain; but, under 
average circumstances prevailing m England, long distances may 
be accomplished bv fairly strong riders who have had some 
practice. As a rule, a bicycle may be said to treble a man's 
walking powers ; and it would be fair to assume that the exertion 
put forth to compass twenty-five miles on foot would, applied to 
the pedals of a bicycle, transport the rider seventy-five miles, or 
thereabouts. Riding of this kind is, moreover, less provocative 
of fatigue than walking ; for a man can remain in the saddle for 
a longer period than he can continue on foot. This is due to 
the obvious fact that weight is far more easily wheeled than 
carried ; and, by the weight of the body being taken off the legs, 
the rider experiences a decided relief. In touring, the ordinary 
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rider finds he can make from forty to sixty miles each day 
without putting forth any special effort, and such a rate of 
progression may be maintained, in favourable weather, ad 
infinitum. This will only occupy six or eight hours ; leaving 
ample time for an indulgence in sightseeing or other pursuits. 
There are few riders of any athletic pretensions who have not 
covered at least one hundred miles in the day ; and to the more 
practised wheelman such a journey is of common occurrence. 

Success in the pastime identified with these machines is 
largely dependent upon the acquisition of a properly constructed 
and suitaole mount Not only this, but tne rider must, by a 
careful adjustment of saddle, handles, and pedals, adapt these 
movable parts to his particular requirements. This is im- 
portant, for many riders thoughtlessly assume the most uncom- 
fortable attitudes consequent upon an unsuitable distribution of 
these parts. In no circumstances should money be invested in 
the cheap productions of mushroom firms. Thousands of 
machines are produced which, to the eye of the inexperienced, 
are of equal quality to those of much higher price offered by 
well-known firms. Cheap machines of this kind are never satis- 
factory ; and it is no exaggeration to say that they will not last 
half so long as those of first-class manufacture. Again, mishaps of 
all kinds, to which they are so liable, are a source of great annoy- 
ance and sometimes of danger to the riders. Much injury to the 
pastime and innumerable accidents to individuals have been 
occasioned by the use of machines of improper design (mostly 
tricycles) that have been foisted upon the public by makers and 
their agents. These have, for the most part, succumbed to the 
law of the survival of the fittest; and the prevalent form of 
tricycle — the front steerer, with a guiding wheel of 28 or 
30 inches, and a transverse handle-bar — is as good a design as 
can be procured. Many of the most reliable firms are repre- 
sented on the Holborn Viaduct ; where their productions may be 
seen at any time. Amongst others of good standing may be 
mentioned Messrs. Hillman, Herbert, and Cooper, the Coventry 
Machinists' Company, Messrs. Singer and Co., and Messrs. 
Humber and Co. A comprehensive exhibition is held annually 
in London about the end of January. At the last, which was at 
the Crystal Palace, upwards of a thousand machines were on 
view ; and these comprised every variety that is in use, and many 
that are not. 

The use of bicycles and tricycles for military purposes has 
been taken up in earnest during tne past two years. Experiments 
showed that the rapidity of movement identified with these 
machines was one that would give them a material value in the 
eyes of a commander ; and the performances of k volunteers, 
mounted principally on safety bicycles, have been such as to 
establish their usefulness. It is in the facilities they afford for 
the quick transport of infantry that their value chiefly lies. 
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"Caveat Emptor." 

THE SCRIBE'S EXPERIENCES AT A COUNTRY HORSE-REPOSITORY. 

Up stood the Auctioneer tall — he with the notable hat ; 
Out came the horse at his call — fancy-groomed, flashy, and fat 
Then from the catalogue reading, " Gentlemen," loudly said he, 
" Here you have fashion and breeding ! Look at this Lot 23 ; 
Property late of a lord's ; sold on account of no fault 
That is the best of records. (Goes down without any salt) 
Oft in the shires been gazetted ; warranted good 'un to stay ; 
May be at any time vetted ! Now, then, what price shall I say ? " 

The Scriptor was out on the quest ; the runs with the Berkeley, 
of late, 

Had given his cob little rest, and he wanted a horse to make 
weight 

Thought he," He's a proper qui-tammer;* will do both for saddle 
and leather ; 

If I bring him again to the hammer, he'll hold all his money 
togetner." 

So at thirty he set the ball spinning; and nobody covered his bid — 
Notwithstanding the orator winning — till a dealer crept in with 

a quid. 

" Up and down once on the hard ! " the voice of the Salesman 
resounds ; 

" This is the pearl of the yard, fit for the fastest of hounds ! " 
Well did the knee-actioned groom run the brave steed o'er the 
flags. 

" Out of the way ! give him room ! " shouted the seller of nags. 
Resonant rang out nis hoofs, regular, level, and well ; 
" There are your best of all proofs ! Goes, you see, sound as a 
bell! 

You've only to keep his head straight, the quickest of scurries 
to see ; 

No need to open a gate ; when you are riding the Key. 
That is you* sort to depend on ; steps like a fairy on eggs. 
(Thank you ! jest feel his back tendon.) There are good feet and 
sound legs — 

None of your even and odd ; clean as the day he was foaled. 
Going ! " The Scribe gave a nod ; and down went the hammer to 
" Sold." 

* This was old Jorrocks's expression for a horse with two trades. A qui tarn 
action is one by an informer who sues as much for the Queen as for himself. 
This explanation seems to give the etymology of the word used by the greatest 
M. F. H. of fiction. -Ed. B. M. 
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All the yard came for a gape ; called him the pick of the sale ; 
Swore he was perfect in shape, right from his head to his tail ; 
But a provoking stout Vet — who sold at a rival bazaar — 
Whispered, " I'm open to bet he won't carry you very far." 
Our Scribe heard the words with a smile, so satisfied now did he 
feel: 

He knew that delightful old style — called commonly — Grabbing 
the deal. 

So he paid for him down on the nail, and rode him away in his 
pride; 

(With the ginger still under his tail), and put him his cob 
alongside. 

The famous cob welcomed the stranger, and whinnied in equine 
delight ; 

He soon got his head in the manger, and put a big feed out of sight. 
" My eye ! he's a capital grubber ! " exclaimed his fresh owner, 
with glee ; 

" To-morrow I'll join in the rubber : and show 'em a trump-card — 
they'll see." 

At Andoversford the next day he sat by his new purchase borne ; 
A straight-necked old fox went away, uptossing his besom in scorn. 
" Too-oot ! " went the horn in a minute. Off went the fox-hunters 
all. 

The peacocky brute wasn't in it ; he stopt at the very first wall. 
His rider was quick at providing entreaties, and whip-stock, and 
steel ; 

But the horse didn't care for a hiding, the use of bad language 
or heel : 

And the words of the tall Auctioneer came home to his mind in 
dismay — 

He owned that the truth was severe — the brute was a good 'un 
to stay. 

When all the brave hunt had swept by — to the curly farm-lad 
on his moke — 

He threw down his reins with a sigh, and pulled out a little clay 
smoke. 

" You're an arrant impostor ! " he said, as he managed a match's 
ignition ; 

" But you shall be cherished and fed, or you'll lose your nice 

dealer's condition. 
To sell you at once I intend. (By Jove ! that stout party spake 

true.) 

But I won't stick you into a friend, as many a fellow would do ; 
I'll send you off back to your block (but not to the man with the 
hat, 

Nor that Vet. who proclaims what's o'clock), and I trust you may 
pick up a flat." 
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He did. Ere a fortnight was out, a nice little cheque from old 

Tatt's ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Informed our sly Inkslinger stout, ho wasn't the biggest of flats. 
For his flatcatcher happened to land enough to redeem his 

offences : 

The Scribe had got something in hand, after paying all costs and 
expenses. 

A moral, of course, one can get 

From this tale of a horse-dealing matter — 

If you are a flat, you may bet 
That England can furnish a flatter. 

F. C. P. 



The Three-year-olds of 1889. 

11. 

Laureate, 8 st. 12 lbs. (Petrarch — Macaria). — Laureate, wh« 
appears next on the list, although we are disposed to regard him 
if anything as Gulliver's superior, made an unsuccessful dibut 
in a Breeders' Plate at Newmarket, where he was amongst the 
" unplaced " followers of Carmine. This was, however, but the 
prelude of future series. At Yarmouth he won a small race very 
easily from a very bad field (if we except Waterfall). But his 
owner adopted "Excelsior" as his motto, and soon afforded 
his horse an opportunity for a display of higher merit. 
At Sandown Park in a Nursery, with DUt 6 st. 13 lbs. in the 
saddle, he again defeated Waterfall (6 st. 2 lbs.), Indian Prince 
(8 st. 3 lbs.), and many others. At Newmarket, with 7 st. 11 lbs., 
he defeated a large field in the First Nursery; and his 
last success transcends the rest in importance. In the Rous 
Memorial at Newmarket, with a 3 lbs. and a 2 lbs. advantage, 
as compared with Gulliver and Gagoul, he scored again. Ever- 
green, a former winner at Manchester, was among the " unplaced " 
on this occasion. His final appearance in public was at Sandown, 
where he failed by a short head in his gallant effort to concede 
a stone to Theophuus (whose performances suggest a big handicap 
triumph). A general review of all his performances will render 
ready recognition of his excellence ; but I am unable to regard him 
as some do — as a serious rival with either. Donovan or Chitabob 
for the turf "premiership;" still good looks, constant winning 
form, and a consistent career must nave their due, and deserve a 
worthy tribute of praise from a turf writer. Laureate is evidently 
a smart horse. 

Sweetbriar, 8 st. 10 lbs. (Wisdom — Brierbush). — Reference to 
this handicap will show how high an estimate has here been 
VOL. LI.— no. 350. s 
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formed of Sweetbriar's merits. We are inclined to accord her 
decided superiority over her sex. With the exception of her 
last race at Newmarket in the Cheveley Stakes (when she suffered 
defeat from Workington, and when excuses, and reliable excuses, 
were forthcoming), she can show an unbroken record of success. 
A Maiden Plate in the Newmarket July Meeting was first 
placed to her credit. Goodwood was witness to her success in 
the Rous Memorial; where she easily defeated Cherry Bounce 
(from whom she received 2 lbs.) and Gulliver (from whom she 
received 11 lbs.), Linkboy, Fleur-de-Lys, and others. At Derby 
weight failed to check her winning career ; for in the Harrington 
Stakes she carried her heavy penalties to victory, and Hortense, 
despite a seven pounds' advantage, failed to lower her colours. 
Doncaster was the last battle-ground. Here she was again 
successful, and she is one of a very small band of two-year-olds 
that have scored in encounters with their elders. We of course 
exclude in this statement reference to selling-races. In the 
Clumber Plate, bearing 7 st. 11 lbs., she defeated Warlaby, a 
four-year-old with 9 st. 11 lbs., who had lately shown winning 
form at Goodwood; and she did this with ease sufficient to 
enhance her claims. 

Such is a brief notice of what we are disposed to consider the 
six best three-year-olds of the present year. Neither time nor 
space will admit of more than a somewhat cursory review of the 
merits of the remainder. 

Quartus, 8 st. 8 lbs. (Tertius— Chaos).— Of the 8 st. 8 lbs. 
brigade, Quartus best deserves recognition at our hands ; and 
his forward running at Manchester in the Lancashire Plate was 
a correct forecast of the future success which attended him on 
the same ground in the Lancashire Nursery Handicap ; in which 
he easily defeated Theophilus at a difference in his (Quartus's) 
favour of eight pounds. It is on this, and on his previous 
running — alluded to above — that we are inclined to assign 
Quartus so high a place in our handicap. Such a place is, 
however, assigned by instinct, rather than oy calculation ; yet if 
the report in a paper, a short time ago, be correct, that £6,000 
was lately offered, for his possession, and refused, our good 
opinion should be amply confirmed. 

Melanion, 8 st. 8 lbs. (Hermit — Atalanta). — Of Melanion, good 
looks and a high pedigree can only be cited as reasons for 
assigning him equahty with Quartus ; for his only appearance in 
public last year resulted in failure. But his numerous and 
valuable engagements may be regarded as affording some sort 
of index to his capabilities. It may be said of him that, "born 
great," he has " to prove himself great ; " and, discarding his sole 
effort last year as unreliable, we fully expect him to prove him- 
self a useful horse next year. 

Gagoul, 8 st 6 lbs. (Galopin — Coomassie) ; Gold, 8 st. 6 lbs. 
(Sterling — Lucetta) ; Robin Hood, 8 st. 6 lbs. (Oxlip — Forest 
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Maiden) \ Help, 8 st. 6 lbs. (Charibert — Blue Light) ; Gay 
Hampton, 8 st. 6 lbs. (Hampton — Rosy Morn). — The 8 st 6 lbs. 
division number some very good performers amongst them ; and, 
although Gagoul heads this small list, I am disposed to accord 
Robin Hood the place of honour. 

Gagoul's appearances last year were few ; but they number a 
successful venture at Windsor, and a dead-heat with Gulliver 
at mere advantage for sex, for second place to Laureate for the 
Rous Memorial at Newmarket. This latter performance places 
her as second-best amongst the three-year-ola fillies of the year ; 
and — in the absence of Sweetbriar from the contest, and on her 
past running — we are disposed to regard her as the future winner 
of the One Thousand Gumeas. 

Gold's first two ventures resulted in victories ; and his struggle 
with Donovan in the July Stakes, although he suffered defeat, 
showed merit ; but his subsequent performances belied his early 
promise. Making full allowance (which we may well do, on the 
ground of his race two days previously) for his inability to concede 
10 lbs., in the Chesterfield Stakes, to Hamptonia, we fear he lacks 
gaiheness and stamina ; and although he will be well served by 
the ablest of management, and most judicious care and attention, 
we doubt his ever proving more than a useful handicap horse. 

Robin Hood only twice faced the starter; and an obscure 
pedigree has debarred him from those opportunities of gaining 
distinction which were afforded to his more fashionably-bred 
rivals. His debut resulted in a very easy success in the 
Abergavenny Stakes at Lewes ; but ms opponents were most 
moderate, and nothing instructive can be gamed from considera- 
tion of this race. Doncaster again found him successful ; and in 
the Prince of Wales's Nursery there, with 7 st. 9 lbs. in the saddle, 
he scored so easily, from Your Grace and Aristos, as to prove that 
his merits had hitherto been unappreciated : and to suggest very 
superior claims to consideration. Not so long afterwards he was 
purchased at a big price ; and there is every reason to believe 
that his new owner has procured a very fair horse. His last 
victory was won so easily that any calculation based upon it 
must prove fallacious ; and his position, in our handicap, is of 
course very largely the result of a rough guess. 

Help has shown some good form in the north, and his running 
would seem to make him out to be some 10 lbs. the superior of 
Workington ; from which we may safely conclude that he will 
prove a profitable investment to his new owner. But the fact of 
his having spent the whole of his winning career hitherto in the 
ownership or Chitabob's trainer, and having been sold, points to 
his very aecided inferiority to Chitabob ; and this to our mind 
disposes of his claims to consideration for any of the important 
three-year-old races. His success over a two-mile course at Derby, 
and in good company, was certainly a proof of his stamina as a 
two-year-old ; but experience, as obtained from the example of 
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former staying two-year-olds, does not confirm the natural opinion 
that he will stay in the present year. Well, nous verrons. We 
are inclined to think that he will. 

Gay Hampton, the last of the batch, failed in his first effort ; 
but his second resulted in his success in the Grand Two- Year-Old 
Stakes at Kempton Park, where he won by a head at even weights 
from Gulbeyaz. His other efforts were not similarly rewarded ; 
but there was merit in his second to Chitabob in the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster. His subsequent efforts were not so praise - 
worthy ; and we fear he will never prove more than a fair horse 
in good company. He should, however, render a good account of 
himself in contests of lesser importance. 

Clover, 8 st. 4 lbs. (Wellingtonia — Princess Catherine) ; 
Amphion,8 st. 4 lbs. (Speculum or Rosebery — Suicide); Pioneer, 
8 st. 4 lbs. (Galopin — Moorhen) ; Linkboy, 8 st. 4 lbs. (Rotherhill 
— Sacrilege) ; Nunthorpe, 8 st. 4 lbs. (Speculum or Camballo — 
Matilda). 

Clover's sole performance last year was alike very creditable 
and surprising. His third — and a very respectable third too — 
to Donovan and Gulliver in the Middle Park Plate has raised 
him from a position of comparative obscurity — as far as the 
English public is concerned — to one of prominence. How far 
this form was correct is a moot point ; which we shall only be 
able to decide in the coming season. It may be that his owner 
and trainer will prefer to avail themselves or his engagements in 
France to running him here ; but we believe that he will prove 
himself a good horse ; and that 1889 will not pass away without 
witnessing Clover as a big winner on one or the other side ot 
the Channel. 

Amphion's earlier efforts were successful, and he can lay 
claim to three victories, unclouded by any intermediate defeat. 
His first effort was rewarded with victory at Croydon, where 
he met some useful though moderate horses. Victory again 
attended his effort in the Champagne Stakes, at Stockbridge, 
where he defeated a former winner in Houndsditch, who had 
performed creditably in the north. His last success was, however, 
the more meritorious, for he gave Yard Arm 5 lbs., and won 
easily. This was at Sandown Park, in the Great Kingston Two- 
Year-Old Race. On the strength of this running (which was 
enhanced by Yard Arm's previous performance behind Linkboy 
in the Windsor Castle Stakes at Ascot) great hopes were enter- 
tained as to Amphion's capabilities ; but they were wrecked by 
his subsequent performances. We are inclined to regard him as 
a good horse in his own class. 

Pioneer's sole effort was a victory at Derby in the Doveridge 
Stakes; but his opponents were so moderate as to furnish no 
criterion of his capabilities. 

Linkboy proved himself last year a Triton among the 
minnows, but also a minnow among the Tritons. On his 
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Windsor Castle Stakes running 1 with Yard Ann he should be 
slightly inferior to Amphion. His first two races were won at 
Bath — from very indifferent fields. He then passed into new 
ownership ; and won the Windsor Castle Stakes at Ascot, and the 
Biennial at Stockbridge. His later performances, when meeting 
better horses, were unsuccessful He is, we think, a moderate 
horse with a great reputation (an unfortunate combination) ; and 
we fear that, Like most of the Rotherhills, he will prove none too 
generous. 

Nunthorpe showed last year some fair form ; and his second 
to Chitabob, at a disadvantage of 15 lbs., and head victory over 
Workington in the Seaton Delaval Stakes at Newcastle, was, 
perhaps, his best performance. At Stockton, in the Hardwicke 
Stakes, he took an opportunity of making some reparation for 
this defeat ; but his opponents were not of a high class, and we 
cannot attach much merit to this success. The Prince of Wales's 
Stakes, at York, afforded him another opportunity of defeating 
Workington, of which he availed himself ; and as Fleur-de-Lys 
was among the field, and had made a decent show against 
Donovan at Goodwood in the Ham Stakes, sonic were disposed 
to regard Nunthorpe as a good horse. Later events have dis- 
proved the accuracy of Donovan's running on that occasion ; and 
we cannot draw from this any other inference than that Nun- 
thorpe, when properly and judiciously " placed," is a fair horse. 
Still his great mferiority to Chitabob, as proved on the only occa- 
sion when they tried conclusions, will prevent our ever regarding 
him as a really good horse. 

Gulbeyaz, 8 st. (Bend Or — Sultana). — Gulbeyaz has, apart 
from good looks, some solid and substantial claims for con- 
sideration. Her first race was a success, and deserves a passing 
notice. In the Exning Two- Year-Old Plate fortune again waitea 
on her owner's colours ; and to have conceded Workington 4 lbs., 
and to have defeated a respectable field, was a proof of consider- 
able merit. Three more successes must also be acknowledged ; 
and defeats from Gold, Gay Hampton, and Chitabob do not very 
seriously tarnish her name, although they exclude her from a 
place amongst the best of her year. A review of her form will, 
we think, prove that amongst her own sex — with the exception 
of Sweetbnar — she should take her own part. 

Antibes, 8 st. (Isonomy — St. Marguerite). — Antibes can boast 
alike of high lineage (she is own sister to Seabreeze) and of 
two victories ; but that at even weights, over Fleur-de-Lys (whose 
best form would appear to make her out as 8 lbs. the inferior of 
Theophilus, and therefore 21 lbs. the inferior of Laureate), and 
the other when she defeated a fair field in the Free Handicap, 
are not circumstances to justify any very exalted estimate of her 
future capabilities. 

Napoleon, 8 st. (Galopin — Crucible). — Napoleon's sole venture 
last year was a failure in the Aslley Stakes at Lewes ; where, on 
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the strength of a rumour ot private excellence, he started an 
" odds-on " favourite, but ran " nowhere." An accident was the 
cause of his defeat. It is of course impossible to base any calcu- 
lation on this running; but we are not inclined to place much 
faith in the future of unsound horses, and we fear » he will never 
rise higher than the handicap class. 

Workington, 7 st. 13 lbs. (Charibert — Hematite) ; Fitztraver, 
7 st. 13 lbs. (FitzJames — Glee) ; Theophilus, 7 st. 13 lbs. (Arbi- 
trator — Theodora). 

Workington has done some good service for his owner, 
and deserves some notice at our hands. He was a consistent 
and trustworthy performer ; but his proved inferiority to Help 
— who is admittedly very inferior to Cnitabob— prevents us from 
regarding him as more than a fair horse. Success followed 
his efforts in the north, and another successful northern circuit 
is no doubt in store for his owner. 

Fitztraver is not entirely dependent on his relationship to 
Border Minstrel for notice at our hands ; as his respectable form 
is worthy of recognition. His victory at Manchester has been 
referred to as a fluke ; but his second to Present Alms — when 
conceding that horse a stone in a Breeders' Produce Stakes at 
Kempton Park — was not devoid of merit. He is evidently a fair 
lorse, and should prove a good one in the north. 

Theophilus was last year credited with four races, and his 
form will bear careful investigation. His best performance will, 
we think, be found in the Orleans Nursery Handicap at Sandown 
Park, where he defeated Laureate, when the weights were a stone 
in his favour, by a short head. He is, we think, sure to prove a 
-successful handicap horse in the coming year. 

Ben Strome, 7 st. 10 lbs. (Bend Or — Strathfleet) ; Hortense, 
7 st. 10 lbs. (Hampton — Hester). — Ben Strome has alike good 
looks and a good pedigree to recommend him ; but his big and 
heavy frame bears too close a resemblance to that of his half- 
brother Cambusmore to satisfy us as to his future career. His 
only appearance in public was in the Middle Park Plate, where 
he ran fairly welL We should doubt his appearing on any race- 
course, till. Ascot. We fear, he is at the best but moderate. 

Hortense has shown some fair form on different occasions ; 
she scored a clever victory in the Exeter Stakes at Newmarket, 
where she defeated Gulliver, Crini&re, and others. She should 

Erove of service among her own sex, though inferior to others we 
ave mentioned, but we cannot regard her as more than moderate. 
Crini£re, 7 st. 9 lbs. (Robert the Devil — Crinon). — Crini&re 
may be described as a " respectable mediocrity." She has run 
well in good company, and should be a valuable guide to any 
one who wishes to make calculations on the last year's two-year- 
olds. There was merit in her first effort at Leicester, and her 
subsequent running deserves some commendation. Her success 
in the Lavant Stakes at Goodwood over El Dorado may of course 
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be dismissed as a " fluke." She is a useful mare, and should 
win many races ; but her success will depend upon the calibre 
of her opponents. She is moderate. 

Royal Star, 7 st. 8 lbs. (George Frederick— North Star); 
Duncraggan, 7 st. 8 lbs. (Fitz James— Glee) ; Testator, 7 st 8 lbs. 
(Albert Victor — Time Test). — The remainder of the handicap 
may be described in a phrase of Lord Beaconsfield as " not 
entirely undistinguished." They have won races, and have some 
form to recommend them to general consideration. 

Royal Star has proved himself of service against fair oppo- 
nents, and should carry his owner's colours successfully in mmor 
races. His victory in the Criterion Stakes was a fair perform- 
ance, and he ran creditably in fair fields ; but we think he is 
only a fair horse ; and although " fortune favours the brave," and 
his owner's policy of running his horses when well, fearless of 
opposition, has been rewarded with success, we believe Royal 
Star will never rise above " respectable mediocrity." 

Duncraggan's first appearance was in the Mersey Stakes at 
Liverpool, where, with a stone's advantage, he defeated El 
Dorado. On the morrow he scored again in the Gerard Plate, 
where he bore 9 st. 4 lbs. to victory from a very bad field. 
Failure, however, dogged his later performances, and he retired 
into winter quarters a beaten horse. There was nothing in his 
running of note, and we shall expect to see him running in the 
north, where his opportunities will be served by very moderate 
fields. 

Testator gave evidence last year of stamina, and is no 
unworthy brother to Victor Emmanuel His first effort was at 
Redcar, m the Kirkleatham Biennial, where Houndsditch con- 
ceded him 6 lbs., and won by a head. Amends were, however, 
made for this defeat by a victory in the Tattersall Sale Stakes at 
Doncaster ; and by one in a mile race at Newmarket, which 
solaced his owner for a former d3feat, by Miguel, in the Rutland 
Stakes. Testator evidently stays wefl, and has the merit of 
honesty. He should do good service for Lord Durham in the 
north. 

Such is a brief record of the two-year-olds' performances in 
the past year, and must be accepted as an explanation of oui 
handicap. The past turf year has closed amidst some interest 
and some friction. Is a reference to racing reform entirely 
outside our subject ? For to the turfite it is as hard to exclude 
all such reference from an article dealing with any racing 
matter, as it was for Mr. Dick to exclude Kin<j Charles's head 
from his memorial. The firmness and decision displayed by the 
stewards, in more than one case, were accepted with gratitude 
by the general public. Future reform, however, lies within, 
rather than without, the Jockey Club. We do not by this 
wish or intend to convey any reflection upon any member 
of that body. It is not merely a body of sportsmen, and 
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of honourable men; but it has its fair share of men distin- 
guished in different fields of State service. The objection 
which we raise, therefore, to the constitution of the Jockey 
Club, is not that it lacks ability, but that the whole of the 
business of turf management is carried on by so few. It is a 
small committee, which practically carries out all the work. 
We do not wish to see this system superseded by — so to speak — 
a turf parliament, where work will be laid aside for mere pur- 
poseless talk. But surely many of its more experienced mem- 
bers might officiate as race stewards more constantly than is 
the case. In the election, too, of members, too much regard is 
directed to the social position, the extent of ownership of race- 
horses, or to the wealth, of the candidate, rather than to his 
knowledge of, or capacity for, dealing with turf questions. Now 
all these considerations would be of great weight and value if the 
Jockey Club were merely a social club, for the enjoyment, by 
racing men, of the society of fellow racing men. But such is not 
the case. The Jockey Club is an administrative body, charged 
with grave administrative duties. To ensure a proper fulfilment 
of these duties, it is necessary to elect not merely owners of horses, 
but men who have real knowledge of the subject ; and who are 
willing to give up their time to " turf" administration. Election 
to the Jockey Club should be the reward of turf experience and 
capacity for dealing with turf questions ; and a turf senate chosen 
on other grounds can never, and will never, command general 
confidence. 

After all, our national sports and pastimes cannot be lightly 
thrust aside. They claim some consideration at our hands. 
They have played their part in the formation of national 
character, and are typical of the character of the race. We 
regard, therefore, sport as a necessary part of our social system, 
and racing as a branch of sport. It is only under wise and 
proper supervision that this sport can be carried on. The 
public Iooks to the members of the Jockey Club, in their 
mdividual and official capacities, to exercise this supervision, 
and to ensure that the game is played out honestly and fairly. 
Noblesse oblige ! ~ Henry Valoynes. 

P.S. — Since writing this, my attention has been directed to an 
interesting review in the January number of " Baily's Magazine," 
of the racing of 1888, and reference is made therein to some 
of the horses notified here; but we feel sure that the briefest 
comparison will acquit us of plagiarism, 

20th February, 1889. H. V. 
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Cricket Reminiscences. 

Before commencing my recollections, I would say that I am 
merely reproducing the thoughts, on cricket, that have passed 
through my mind during the experience of an active life; 
during which I have participated freely in our national pastime. 
I have asked for no opinions, neither have I referred to those 
volumes that profess to give a record of the game ; believing 
that an experience which dates from the year 1852 would entitle 
any observer, even if not a player, to an opinion on the subject. 
I would call attention first to the number of games of the past 
season that have ended in the inevitable draw. There are 
many reasons that have been given for these ; foremost among 
which are — (1) the long time taken up by luncheon; (2) the 
four balls to the over system ; and (3) the late hour for com- 
mencing. The remedy for each of these rests with ourselves. 
Let us hope that another year will see an improvement in each 
respect. But I have an idea that a certain saving of time 
might be effected in the following way : — When the ground for 
a match is marked out, let the batsmen's guards be also 
marked ; a very slight addition to the wooden mime would be 
all that is necessary for this. A straight line from the middle 
stump to the spot where the bowler delivers the ball, on each 
side of the wicket, would give the "middle;" a similar line, 
from the leg stump to the spot where the bowler delivers the ball, 
on each side of the wicket, would give " leg ; " and between the 
two guards would be "leg and middle." Four thin lines in 
red, or white-wash, or both, would indicate the guards, and 
many weary moments hitherto lost would be saved. Each 
player requires two guards for certain, some more ; and there are 
twenty-two players engaged in a match. For nearly every fresh 
bowler a fresh guard is asked; the umpire has, therefore, to 
leave his position, and to walk to the wicket to oblige the 
batsman. Suppose that half a minute is taken up in giving 
"guard," and say, on an average, that each batsman requires 
three. Every man, then, takes up one minute and a half of 
valuable time, or, to put it into figures, the two teams 
require thirty-three minutes out of a short day, a day that is 
further curtailed by short overs, late commencings, and long 
lunches. 

The second part of the game, on which I propose to make a few 
remarks, here, is the bowling. How often are we obliged to 
listen to the vapourings of tne ring when the pet of the county 
is pegging them down ? How many will tell you that the bowl- 
ing of 1888 would speedily tie the old elevens into knots, and 
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clear out twenty-twos also? For my part, I think that the 
bowling has deteriorated ; that, 1st. It is not so fast ; 2nd. It is 
not straighter ; 3rd. That we are deficient in slow (round) bowlers; 
4th. That there are no underhand bowlers of the V . E. Walker and 
R. C. Tinley class. There are, of course, bowlers and bowlers : 
still one would scarcely class Mr. W. W. Read, or even Hum- 
phreys, with the two bowlers just mentioned, not to speak of the 
veteran Clarke, who made this particular bowling his special 
study, and worked it into a science. The bowlers of the present 
day (men who can bowl straight enough) rely too much on their 
big break from the off or from the leg. It is not the big break 
that gets the wicket ! Old Lillywhite and Southerton relied 
more on a four-inch twist, and, while the former used it 
sparingly, it became habitual with the latter. They contended, 
and with a great deal of truth, that more chances resulted from 
the "four inches" than from the "three feet." Our present 
medium-pace men have nearly all adopted the "over-shoulder" 
system. This system, while giving the bowler greater accuracy 
as regards straightness, diminishes nis chance of getting a wicket 
in various ways. The natural method of delivering a ball is 
in a line nearly level with the shoulder. Some few years ago 
Edgar Willsher was almost the only man who raised his arm 
higher than that point ; and many will remember the great out- 
cry against him on that memorable day when he threw down 
the ball in disgust — and, now, all bowlers copy his action. If 
the present system is better than the old, then, Edgar Willsher 
was m advance of the age in which he lived. In over-shoulder 
bowling a great factor, and a very dangerous one, is very seldom 
seen, viz., the " shooter." The great height from which the ball 
is sent on its mission causes it to rise, and effectually destroys 
any propensity to shoot. Any old player who can hark back to 
the " shooters " of Tarrant and Jackson (shooters that tore up 
the dust like a prow of a vessel) will bear me out that the like 
has not been seen for many a season. Again, the "over- 
shoulder " man loses in pace, although he may gain somewhat 
in precision. Mind ! I only say that he " may" Whether he 
does so or not is a moot point. I am strongly of opinion that he 
does not. We certainly see a man like Alfred Shaw bowl maiden 
after maiden in succession — so did the bowlers of the old school, 
e.g., Billy Caffyn, Isaac Hodgson, Slinn, Hay ward, Tarrant, Jack- 
son, Hinckley, Martingall, Lillywhite, &c. We have seen eleven, 
twelve, nay, even seventeen maiden overs bowled in succession. 
One fact I would have my readers bear in mind. Alfred Shaw 
(who I think bowled for the United Eleven) was considered a 
first-class bowler. My idea is that he has not improved very 
materially, say, for seven years, and yet what do the tables of the 
past years give us ? Why that A. Shaw, a man over forty years 
of age, stood in the top flight of bowlers, and took a prominent 
position among them. How, then, can it be argued that bowling 
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has improved? Every one will remember the proverbial half- 
crown pitch, and old Lillywhite s accuracy. This may or may 
not be true; but I well recollect that wnen the first English 
team visited Australia, Billy Caffyn amused and astonished the 
natives by bowling into a cap placed upon the ground between 
the wickets, and yet a prominent Surrey bowler ridicules the 
notion in the following words, " Oh ! ah ! yes ! I know ; a half- 
crown about the size of a well-dish." The good old advice, 
" find out a man's length," seems now to be very much neglected 
— that catching in " two minds " is altogether too much shelved, 
for the "big," "leg," or "off" break. Looking on one day from 
the roof of the pavilion at the Oval, when Surrey was playing 
one of the Midland counties, I could not help feeling sorry for 
the Midland team, when I saw the bowler they were compelled 
to put on. He was tolerably fast, certainly; but he had no 
pitch whatever, and, moreover, was not straight. Could it be 
wondered at that W. W. Read, as a yokel expressed it, "dobbed 
him for fower " ! Men will also ten you that the trundlers ot 
the present day are degrees faster than those of a bygone date. 
We will leave the matter of Crossland out of the question, as it 
has been ruled that he is no bowler, but a thrower. Now, Jack- 
son, of Nottingham, was an extremely fast bowler. What bowler 
of the year 1888 was so fast as he was ? Tarrant was a Jackson 
and a naif in pace ; and it was something terrific to stand and 
receive an over or two from either of them. And, then, if you 
were the tenth part of a second too late, away would go one or 
two of your bits of timber, five or six yards behind the wicket- 
keeper. Now, this leads me to ask a question — How many 
single stumps has any spectator, of any number of games of 
cricket, seen bowled out of the ground, during the past season ? 
I have attended a great number of matches and have seen two 
only take a walk — one sent flying by Bowley, at the Oval, and 
one by young Gilbert, of Banstead, both fast bowlers ; but not 
so fast as Jackson or Tarrant. Young Gilbert is, certainly, very 
fast, and has been credited with throwing the cricket-ball 125 
yards ; in fact, he will back himself to repeat the throw. Surely, 
if he be straight, he is worth trying by Surrey ; for he is a fine 
young fellow, about twenty years of age, and he is a youngster 
who bids fair to last longer than Bowley, who already begins to 
show that the severity of his work has told upon him. If our 
bowling has improved, what shall be said of tnat of Australia ? 
What shall be said of the doings of our contingent at the Cape ? 
Do not the scores of the latter teach us the fact that, for the last 
few years, our trundlers have been giving too much attention to 
that off-break ? What about the Cape Colony man who thought 
that he could bowl better than Briggs, who made the ball " do a 
lot " ? Was he not right ? If not, why ? If so, wherefore ? 
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American Base Ball. 

Our American cousins finished their London visit on Saturday, 
March 16th, at the County Cricket Ground, Leyton; having 
previously exhibited their national game at the Oval, Lord's, and 
the Crystal Palace ; so they may rest satisfied that their mission 
has reached the four points of the compass of the Metropolitan 
" Village " and its suburbs. The most valuable part of the show 
has been that the Americans have given John Bull the opportu- 
nity of trying to make his home as pleasant to his cousins as they 
have always made their home to British athletes who have visited 
the land of the Stars and Stripes. The Americans have moreover 
shown us* their game; and have received a general verdict that 
their fielding, throwing, and catching are wonderfully accurate 
and true ; and they also have taught us a lesson which we may 
well study, and that is the record of averages. In our records 
the number of runs only of champion scorers is reckoned ; whereas, 
in the averages of base ball, the number of runs (which are very 
few owing to the peculiarities of the game), the good points in 
fielding which contribute to put a man out, and also the bod 
points in fielding, are recorded ; so that, looking at a score, the 
reader can estimate the " working " value of each man. If this 
system was adopted with us we should not hear — as we some- 
times do — " Blank is a fine run-getter, but what a pity it is he is 
such a bad field." In base-ball circles Blank, if he could not 
throw, catch, and field, would be conspicuous by his absence 
from the team. 

Let us be practical for once, and try to give a sketch of the 
game. In a Dig field — cricket ground preferred when vacant — 
draw, or rather mark with whitewash, a square, each side of 
which shall measure 90 feet ; and it must be so set as to be used 
diamond- wise ; and the bases may be supposed to represent the 
four points of the compass, as shown on maps ; thus : — The bats- 
man's base would be " S. ; " at E. and W. would be two bases — 
representing deep mid-off and mid-on at cricket — and opposite 
would be "N.," much representing the man out deep over 
bowler's head. The N., E., and W. bases are marked by square 
stuffed bags, 15 inches square, firmly fixed; the southern base 
of the same size is made of solid material of wood, iron, or 
marble sunk in the ground. The ball is somewhat lighter than 
a cricket-ball and is covered with horse-hide, and is white ; the 
bat is like a Brobdignagian constable's staff — somewhat heavy to 
handle — and limited to 42 inches in length, i.e., 4 inches longer 
than the maximum allowed length of a cricket-bat, and the width 
is limited to 2| inches. Two squares are marked on either side of 
the southern base for right or left-handed batsmen. The pitcher 
stands in a small oblong square called a " box," fifty feet from 
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batsman's base, or home base ; and, provided he keeps his hand 
below the shoulder, may propel the ball in any way he pleases; and 
he generally pleases to send it in like greased lightning. I am 
bound to say that I did not see the " shooting ftdl pitch," which 
is still, like the philosopher's stone, a thing to be discovered. 
That peculiar ball, I fancy, was in the programme. The 
catcher — who is the same as wicket-keeper — stands well behind 
looking out for catches, until the last ball which the player has 
a right to receive, and which he must hit or go out, comes ; and 
then the catcher, who is well-gloved, and wears a kind of inflated 
short blacksmith s apron protecting his body, puts on a mask 
and goes close up to the batsman, with an eye to a catch, or to 
take the ball and throw it to a fieldsman on the chance of 
putting a man out who is running a base on the sly. 

Summed up the game is this. A pitcher sends a ball to B 
batsman ; B batsman must take — and nit if he eta — any one of 
three balls which umpire considers fair, when he calls " strike ; " if 
he fails three times he is out. A fair ball is one which would 
pass or does pass over the plate which forms the home base at 
a height between batsman's Knee and shoulder. Having struck 
he runs as many bases as he can ; and risks being out by being 
caught, or by fieldsman ball in hand putting his foot on the base 
which batsman is running to, or touching him ball in hand 
between bases. 

These are the main points of the game ; and I cannot under- 
stand how any one by the most earnest special pleading can 
dissever it in principle from our old rounders. Our rounders was 
a jolly rough game ; and at public schools was looked on as a 
little boy's game ; and it was thought father infra dig. for those 
who had obtained a place in a good eleven. 

Some of our readers may remember how a fat boy, who wore 
tight duck trousers, offered a noble target a tergo as he ran away, 
the laws of our game allowing us to " cork him " with the ball 
as he ran. 

Anyhow the American base b^U is a fine athletic game, and 
the fielding, throwing, and catching are magnificent ; the bowling 
is much too good for the batting ; as the bat is only 2£ inches in 
diameter, ana five hits out of six are " skiers," and many hits get 
caught. I have not gone into details, as full particulars were 
given in the daily press ; and the rules may be got through any 
cricket warehouse for sixpence. Mr. A. G. Spalding received me 
very genially and kindly at his hotel on tne Sunday morning 
after the arrival of the team ; and he and Mr. George Wright 
thoroughly explained the game and its advantages much in this 
•way: — It is supposed to have become somewhat popular in 
America sixty years ago ; and during and after the American 
Civil War it spread very much, as soldiers on both sides amused 
themselves with it ; and after the war a kind of base-ball mania 
broke out. The Americans, who are a busy commercial people, 
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wanted an exciting game, which was begun, continued, and ended 
in two or three hours. Base ball exactly suited them, as it was. 
manly, showy, and short ; and doubtless it facilitated an inter- 
change of dollars in a little betting venture, which suited them 
too. Masters observed — as our masters have in England — that 
all work and no play, &c, is bad, and encouraged their youngsters 
to play base ball ; and Americans are as much " base-ball mad " 
as we are " cricket mad " in England. Will it supersede cricket ? 
the Americans ask. The answer is " Never;" until the Americans 
and English change dispositions and customs. The more pros- 
perous young England has become, and the greater the facilities 
tor carrying on sports, in too many cases the lazier young 
England has become too. At cricket he will sometimes go 
to the nets, and he will play in a match, but he ignores 
the old-fashioned practice, especially in bowling, running, 
throwing, and catching ; he does not like to begin his cricket 
earlier than 12 o'clock, and prefers 6.30 for drawing stumps to 
7 o'clock His innings is the great object of his love ; and his 
average is his god. The tremendous movement against doing 
away with boundary hits, establishing five-ball 6vers, &c, proves 
beyond all doubt that young England prefers a " lounge " to a 
" hurry up." These remarks apply to far too many cricketers ; 
but, of course, not to .all. It is not likely that those who like 
" cricket made easy " will take to a game in which condition, hard 
running, throwing, and catching are the main requisites, batting 
in comparison with those requisites being much like the " ha'porth 
of bread " to all Falstaff's sack 

Again, the rapidity of the American game, which suits our 
more mercurial cousins, would cut the other way with us. 



long afternoon ; for an outing, and to meet and chat with their 
friends ; and many of them come for the company more than the 
game, as cricketers as a rule are sociable people. f>ase ball may go 
down with schools at bye-times when cricket is out of season ; and, 
if somewhat modified as regards size and weight of ball and club, 
might become popular at country houses, for ladies might play. 
Again, there is no reason why base ball might not be played m 
the dinner hour at grand matches and when stumps are cfrawn ; 
and I think people would be much amused ; though somehow on 
public cricket grounds fussy sub-committee men have a knack 
of throwing cold water on everything which they don't propose 
themselves. But I cannot imarine, so long as cricket exists, 
crowds ever ffoinef off to see a base-ball match. Anyhow, our 
cousins' visit has been pleasant to us, as we all trust it has been 
to them ; and we have much admired their smartness with the * 
ball ; and we congratulate them on having a game which their 
people like. Our cousins across the water may like to know that 
Mr. Clarence Duval, their little nigger boy attendant, who has been 
round the world with the base bailers, has been duly appreciated 
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here ; and we highly commend the base-ball players' " cuteness" 
in discovering that the remedy for anything which went wrong 
was rubbing the little nigger's wool the wrong way ; this is quite 
up to our own fairy tales, when the good fairies insisted on 
eccentric remedies for real wrongs. F. G. 



Yachting and Rowing. 

There seems little prospect of special attractions or excitement 
in the yachting world this season. Comparatively few new 
racing craft are being built, if we except small tonnages, in 
which there has been, for some time, great and increasing 
activity, with at least one good result, that owners and their 
friends are pretty certain to learn something of the manage- 
ment and working of the vessels, a result almost impossible of 
attainment on board big ships. No more attempts seem for the 
present likely to be maae to cross the Atlantic m quest of the 
historic America Cup, nor do Yankee yacht owners appear keen 
to visit our waters and challenge for the Brenton Reef and 
Cape May Trophies, which have now been on " this side " some 
little time. 

The principal Thames clubs arrange their programmes on 
pretty much the usual lines ; though the Royal London very 
wisely seek increased prominence for their Cowes fixtures, which 
every year become more important items in the season's matches. 
In tne meantime, whilst in England the winter is returning with 
unmitigated ferocity, the more fortunate denizens of Monaco 
have brought off their regatta, Erycina and the indefatigable 
Neptune taking second and third places. 

There appears every chance of the old country being pain theg 
scene of important professional rowing ; as Searle, the senter a 
champion 01 everywhere, expresses his preference for the Thames 
course ; and challengers from America and elsewhere will pro- 
bably have to accommodate themselves to his views. Unfor- 
tunately for native prestige, he is as unlikely as ever to find 
foemen worthy of his steel amongst us ; but one or more matches 
are likely to take place on the Putney waters between Searle and 
the best representatives of the American continent. 

It is unsatisfactory to write about the University Boat Race, 
as it will be a thing of the past when the April " Baily " reaches 
its readers. The hardihood of both crews has been sorely tried 
by the weather during their sojourn by the tideway ; and with 
due deference to Hermit's Derby, and other notable specimens 
of undesirable surroundings, the 21st ult. may almost claim a 
record. Both crews are very fine ones, though the Cambridge 
eight, being identically last year's winners, were naturally 
favourites at first ; but Oxford have lately come on ; and, as they 
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showed their speed by doing the first piece of the ebb course 
from the Ship to Barnes Bridge in the best time known, there is 
every prospect of a good race. 

Amateurs at Putney are busy getting ready for the season; 
and the London Club, of which G. B. James is the new captain, 
are already hard at work. Last year their rivals, the Thames 
Club, carried pretty nearly everything before them, including the 
Grand Challenge at Henley and many subsequent trophies, until 
at the close of the season they held some twenty -three challenge 
cups. They, too, have had to choose a fresn captain; A. M. 
Hutchinson, last year's chief, being far away on his travels. In 
A. B. Looker, who, after Henley, stroked the best eight, they 
have, however, a most competent oarsman, and may reasonably 
look forward to a good season ; though the exceptional successes 
of 1888 can scarcely be expected to repeat themselves. 



Hunter Sires. 

In connection with the now prominent topic of horse-breeding 
it might be well for us to Dear in mind a certain Spanish 
proverb which, when Englished, means that " he who woulclride a 
perfect mule must go afoot." People have set up an ideal of 
what a hunter sire should be, what the dam should be, and to 
what standard the offspring should attain, only to find, in the 
majority of cases, that they have to put up with something 
falling considerably short of the pattern they had in their 
mind's eye. Of the improbability of reaching the ideal one 
is reminded by the experience of the last few years. Prior 
to the establishment of the Hunters' Improvement Society, 
breeders had to rely upon the good offices of country gentlemen, 
or upon the commercial speculations of some one in the district 
in which the breeder resided, tmless, of course, the latter were 
willing to send his mare to a distance to some sire he held in 
e3teem. Those who, having the welfare of horse-breeding at 
heart, imported a stallion, with the object of doing good, 
doubtless took all reasonable precaution that the horse should 
be sound; but there is every reason to believe that the specu- 
lators were less particular. " In every district," wrote " Cecil," 
" the most unsound weedy wretches ' go the circuit,' when their 
services are rendered for trifling fees, and many farmers 
patronise them." This was penned many years ago ; but there 
is some ground for believing that the truth, of the statement was 
indisputable. The same writer advocated legislation on the use 
of sires, and suggested the passing of a single Act of Parlia- 
ment restraining the employment of stallions which had not 
passed an examination conducted by a competent authority. 
The Hunters' Improvement Society, beginning in a compara- 
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tively small way, offered premiums for thoroughbred sires ; upon 
the conditions that they should be sound, and should serve a 
certain number of mares belonging to tenant farmers at a stipu- 
lated fee. The Royal Agricultural Society followed on in the 
same lines, and so did the Royal Commission on Horse Breeding] 
so that breeders who make use of the premium winners may at 
least take it for granted that these sires are sound. The rewards 
of merit given by the two last-named associations far exceed in 
value those at the disposal of the Hunters' Improvement Society, 
and when the Royal Agricultural Society's Show was held at 
Newcastle, in 1887, there was no little curiosity manifested to see 
what sort of collection would be brought together. Although 
other opinions were also entertained, a considerable section of tne 
spectators came away impressed with the fact that the standard 
was not what it ought to have been ; a similar verdict was passed 
on last year's Nottingham Show, at which the Queen's Premiums 
were first awarded ; while the recent show of sires at Islington 
was, by many, thought to be inferior to that at Nottingham in 
1888. We express no opinion of our own on the subject ; but 
merely give currency to the judgment passed by several who are 
by no means ignorant of horse-breeding. 

The requirements of the ideal hunter sire are easily summed up. 
Thoroughbred he of course must be ; popular fancy is in favour 
of medium height ; good shoulders, good legs and feet, plenty ot 
bone, arched loins, and freedom from hereditary unsoundness are 
among the indispensable qualifications. He should look like 
carrying 14 st to nounds ; must have proved his stamina by 
winning long distance races, if over a country so much the 
better ; and his previous stud career should have established the 
fact that he is a sure foal getter. And this paragon of perfection 
is to be at the disposal of farmers for a fee of a couple ot 
pounds! This is in addition to the premium of £200, which, 
supposing fifty mares to have been served at the stipulated 
sum, brings tne price paid for each service to £6, about the fee 
at which it is worth a man's while to keep a good horse. What- 
ever, therefore, may be said against the system of thus subsi- 
dising stallions, the effect of it is to give to farmers for £2 that 
which really costs thrice as much, and, assuming the article to 
be worth the price paid, this must be regarded as encouragement 
of a very tangible kind towards horse-breeding ; and if it does 
not suggest to breeders the expediency of keeping suitable 
mares, and of keeping the young stock in an enlightened manner, 
nothing ever will; and the experiment of stimulating horse- 
breeding might as well be abandoned before more money be 
thrown away. It is no secret that some of the horses which nave 
won premiums during the last two years are said to have left a 
certain proportion of their mares as barren as they found them, a 
circumstance which, if true, renders them worthless as sires ; but 
before condemning them it would be well to know whether bad 
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management, on one side or the other, contributed to the result. 
Most of our readers have doubtless heard of the famous horse 
Harkaway, but all may not be aware that he was for 
some time regarded as a failure at the stud. During 
his career on the turf, which was marked by one or two 
i unsatisfactory circumstances, he won twenty-five out of thirty- 
eight races for his owner, Mr. Ferguson, who bred him. What- 
ever may have been his shortcomings in other respects, Mr. 
Ferguson entertained the sincerest affection for Harkaway, who, 
< when his active career came to an end, was so pampered and fed 
that he resembled a prize ox rather than a stud horse, and in 
that state was found to be impotent. The Americans were 
exceedingly anxious to obtain possession of Harkaway as soon 
as he quitted the turf, and approached the owner through 
Messrs. Tattersall, who sent back word that the price was 6,000 
guineas, and that Mr. Ferguson hunted him twice and thrice a 
week This was before he grew fat during his stud career. 
Harkaway was not sold till after Mr. Ferguson's death, and when 
he changed hands the buyer asked the groom, a veritable Irish- 
man, whether Harkaway had any peculiarities, and, if so, what 
they were. " None whatever, the only thing about him is that 
he cannot get a foal," was the not very encouraging reply. The 
first thing tht new owner did was to submit his new purchase to 
a course of physic ; the second was to feed moderately, and to 
give him plenty of exercise at the end of a lunging rein, with 
the result that Harkaway eventually became the sire of King 
Tom and many other horses of repute. This anecdote at any 
rate serves to show that a sire's success, no less than his repu- 
tation, is more or less in the hands of his own stud groom, as 
well as in those of the persons who look after the mare, and, at a 
later stage, the young stock ; for foals bred on unfavourable soil, 
and underfed, are hardly likely to do credit to their parentage, 
however distinguished it may be. 

The entries at the recent Islington show were fewer by 
eighteen than those of Nottingham, and, without posing as pessi- 
mists, we are inclined to think that the number will be fewer 
still when the time, for next year's entries arrives. So far as 
quality is concerned, however, there was possibly not very much 
to grumble at. The Royal Commission have recently issued the 
arrangements for the location of the selected sires, and the 
eighteen horses which will do duty in England and Wales are 
surely good enough for anybody ; while it is to their credit that 
they came triumphantly through a veterinary examination charac- 
terised as needlessly severe. 

Of opinion as to the prevalence of roaring among sires 
there is a diversity ; and a judge once laid it down as law, 
in connection with warranties of working horses, that any 
alteration in the structural formation of a horse amounted to 
unsoundness. It does not, however, do in the case of stud 
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horses to subscribe too closely to the "structural alteration" 
doctrine. One of the horses which the veterinary surgeons 
declined to pass at Islington, it is said on account of an enlarge- 
ment of the hock, is reported to have sustained his injury 
through an accident ; while a lump on another horse's fetlock 
is stated to have arisen through getting his feet caught in the 
manger. If these be the true explanations it is clear that there 
was no need to rank the blemishes as unsoundness. With 
regard to hunters themselves, it is a common saying that by 
the time they know their business they are half worn out, and 
that the percentage of sound seasoned hunters at the covert 
side is but small ; and hard work will tell its tale. Now the 
life of a racehorse is not altogether an idle one. What with 
" healthy exercise/' miles covered at " useful pace " — whatever 
that may be — sweating gallops, trials, and the running for 
their engagements, the thews and sinews of a racehorse are 
pretty highly tried by the time he is five or six years old, and it 
would be unreasonable to expect that a hard-worlung racer should 
invariably be as fresh on his legs as on the day on which Mr. 
Tattersall handed him over at Newmarket, Doncaster, or Ascot 

That undue importance should not be attached to what may 
be, after all, nothmg more than the result of wear and tear is 
only fair to the owner of the exhibited sire ; while, on the other 
hand, in justice to the breeder, every sire labouring under 
hereditary unsoundness should be disqualified ; but it is impos- 
sible to withhold sympathy ffom the veterinary surgeons, who, 
without knowing the history of each horse submitted to them, 
have to use then: discrimination. In addition to roaring, side 
bones and spavins are commonly accounted to come within the 
category of hereditary unsoundness ; yet it may well be that 
the existence of either, to a slight degree only, in an old horse, 
might be no valid reason for casting him. In connect." o 1 
witn this subject we may here notice an article from the 
pen of " G. S. L." in the « Field " of Saturday, the 23rd ult That 
well-known writer, in speaking of the late Islington Show, insists 
that the Royal Commission should be acquainted with the ante- 
cedents of the horses exhibited, and that the judges should be 
men possessed of similar knowledge. He then goes on to say 
that the judges should be permitted to bring their own know- 
ledge into play, and that the decisions arrived at " should not be 
hampered oy veterinary inspectors." This would be a reforma- 
tion with a vengeance ; ana although there is a good deal of 
common sense in the proposal it may be doubted whether its 
adoption would not necessitate an amount of ready knowledge on 
the part of the judges which could not fairly be expected of more 
than a very few men. 

" G. S. L." further tells us that, in the opinion of Mr. William 
Blenkiron and Mr. William Day, the recent show was " the big- 
gest collection of bad horses they had ever seen," the writer add- 
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ing, " but could any experienced judges, with a knowledge of 
racing, have come to any other conviction ? " The above opinion 
was arrived at upon the ground, to use " G. S. L/s " own words, 
that " there were horses that could not have won the smallest 
selling plate at the most provincial meeting, and others so 
notoriously soft over the shortest distances as to have frightened 
backers by their very names years ago. Then there were 
others known to have been tried so hard as to have been 
practically useless, and so belonging to the list of non-performers; 
but still some could boast of outward appearances." Now this 
passage at once raises the question whether success on the turf 
is a sim qud non in a horse intended for a hunter sire. The 
occupant of a humble dwelling, on being told that he could not 
swing a cat in his small rooms, is reported to have made answer ; 
" My friend, I do not desire to swing a cat in them ; " and a 
similar line of argument may — we do not say does — apply to 
the racing question. A hunter is not required to gallop short 
distances with a light weight on his back ; and if like really does 
beget like, we cannot see why the inability of the sire to do that 
winch the offspring will never be asked to do, should be any 
barrier to his success as a sire of hunters. 

Furthermore, it may be urged, horses which could never stay 
for five furlongs at racing pace on the flat have demonstrated, 
over and over again, their power to carry steeplechase weights 
over three or four miles of country. It might not, therefore, be 
unreasonable to contend that a career on the flat proves nothing 
in favour of a hunter sire ; while his ability to stand the exigency 
of training could be just as well proved if he ran a bad last for 
all his engagements. That selectmg a horse for his appearance 
only is often a fallacious test is an admitted truth, not only in 
the case of sires, but of hunters themselves, as it is well known that 
some of the summer show hunters could get over no country- 
fenced more strongly than Brighton Downs. This, however, is 
no new cry, as the history of horse shows proves. To take a few 
years at random : the Royal Agricultural Society, on the occa- 
sion of the show being held at Worcester in 1863, gave a first 
prize of £100, a second of £25, with a silver medal for the third. 
There were twelve entries^ and the prizes went to Neville, 
Cavendish, and Cambondo in the order named ; but neither of 
the three gained great distinction as sires. In 1871 the prizes 
had been reduced to £50, £25, and £10, the decorated horses 
being Sincerity, Umpire, and Suffolk, whose chief recommenda- 
tion was that they were to be had for moderate fees. When the 
first Islington show took place in 1864, there were forty-three in 
the class for " the thoroughbred stallion best calculated to get 
horses for the turf, the chase, or the park " — the art of classifica- 
tion was then in its infancy. Citadel carried off the first prize ot 
£100 and the £25 cup, Nutbourne took the £50, and Caractacus 
the third prize of £25; yet a few years' experience tended to t 
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show that Caractacus was the best sire of the three ; but, as a 
matter of fact, the fees of all the above were too high to be 
within the reach of those in whose behalf the present movement 
was inaugurated. In a couple of years' time tne prizes were cut 
down to £40 and £20, the first going to False Alarm, who was 
never trained ; while in the next year General Hess, with Bay 
Middleton blood in his veins, and not, therefore, well adapted for 
a hunter sire, beat Ivanhoff, who had proved himself a good 

Eerformer over a country, a satisfactory sire for hunters, and was 
elieved to be sound. The large prizes of 1864 tempted a good 
field; but when the rewards and the novelty were both 
diminished, the entries fell off as well ; and, as the shows were 
held at the wrong time of year to suit the convenience of owners 
of stallions, the sire class soon became weaker than ever. 

Much more might be written were it desirable to add lengthy 
proof to the admission that symmetry and soundness alone will 
not make a good hunter sire ; the most that can be said is that 
the above are two qualifications which cannot be altogether over- 
looked. Whether or not horses are good stock-getters must be left 
for time to prove ; but it may be noted en passant that this most 
important power does not necessarily exist in a horse which has 
shown himself a fine performer on the turf or over a country ; 
and therefore performance, beauty, and soundness are on a par 
in this respect. The proposition of " G. S. L. " that the judges 
should leave their judging books at home, go into the ring with 
a catalogue, and take into consideration strains of blood, perfor- 
mances, the stamp of stock got by the sires exhibited, and make 
what allowance be thought proper for the results of training and 
racing, will no doubt commend itself to many ; but it would 
rather pre-suppose that the judges spent most of their time in 
rushing all England over for the purpose of satisfying themselves 
as to the merits of every hunter sire in every corner of the 
country. Reference to pedigree would certainly be of advantage, 
as there are numerous instances of certain strains being peculiarly 
unsuited for specific purposes. 

To-day there is a prejudice against Macaronis on account of 
their bad wearing legs ; and at an earlier period Bay Middleton 
and his sons came under the same ban. One of the latter's sons, 
Gaper by name, stood for a few years in Herefordshire, where hb 
is said to have done more harm to horse breeding, and to have 
caused more loss and disappointment to farmers, than any dozen 
horses that ever visited tne locality, and all by reason of their 
bad forelegs, which went before the youngsters were ever put to 
work. 

There is one point, however, concerning which it might be 
desirable to obtam further information, and possibly to act upon 
it. The premium of £200, as already noted, amounts to a pay- 
ment of £4 each in respect of the fifty mares, which, according 
to the conditions, are to be served at £2 each. This, therefore, 
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brings the fee to £6. Now, unless we are in error, the services 
of many of the premium winners could have been secured 
without any prizes at all at two guineas or three guineas, 
consequently, to give to these animals £6 for what could 
have been obtained for half the money cannot be produc- 
tive of any especial advantage to breeding in general; 
and it is doubtless a remembrance of this circumstance 
that has caused some critics to express themselves as surprised 
that a better class of sire has not been forthcoming at the shows, 
the class being, to a great extent, gauged through the price 
demanded for the service. It must not, of course, be forgotten 
that a horse which has made a name for himself first on the 
turf, and subsequently as a sire of racehorses, can command a 
fee which is far beyond the reach of breeders of hunters, and 
not even a premium of £200 would make him available for 
them; so it seems clear that those who would breed hunters 
must, whether they like it or not, content themselves with 
horses which, for some reason or other, cannot command the 
fees which are readily forthcoming from breeders of bloodstock. 
At the same time no unprejudiced person can shut his eyes to 
the fact that the hostile criticism expended on the Newcastle, 
Nottingham, and Islington Shows, be that criticism right or 
wrong, points to a certam amount of dissatisfaction with present 
arrangements which threatens to have its effect on future 
exhibitions. If it be true that unquestionably sound sires are 
disqualified, that horses which have been sold out of racing- 
stalls because they were unsound have gained premiums, and 
that a certain number of the selected sires cannot impregnate 
their mares — and all these allegations have been made — then 
in course of time it will have to be confessed that the batch of 
£200 premiums have been wasted ; in which case the money had 
better be given to the alleviation of the distress caused by the 
famine in China; to the relief of the depleted taxpayer; or 
expended on the purchase of moral pocket-handkerchiefs for 
little niggers. 

Nevertheless we cannot help regretting that those whose 
opinion is worth taking, but who do not approve the present 
scheme, have not seconded the exertions of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Horse Breeding, and the Royal Agricultural Society by 
friendly advice and suggestion, rather than adopt the course of 
indulging in cynical criticism upon well-meant efforts. The moral 
of the fable of the Old Man and his Ass is as true to-day as it 
was when ^Esop penned it, and it is improbable in the extreme 
that whatever plan were adopted for the encouragement of horse 
breeding universal satisfaction would be given ; but, in a case in 
which there is no axe to grind, the promoters may well be satis 
fied if they can bring about the greatest satisfaction to the greatest 
number. How is this to be done ? 
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Salmon Fishery Legislation. 

There is tribulation on Tweedside ! Really honest anglers, and 
anglers who certainly are not honest, have arisen, as one man, to 
fight against a new Salmon Fishery Bill ; the provisions of which 
have just been made public. The Bill applies to all Scotland ; 
but only the men of Tweedside have, as yet, come forward to 
oppose it ; and they, in their unreason, are busy making foolish 
speeches and uttering direful threats. It is difficult to imagine 
what, if even anything, in the nature of an Act of Parliament 
would satisfy a Scottish angler, more especially a Tweedside 
fisherman, in respect of his imaginary right to fish the streams of 
his country at the times and seasons suitable to his convenience, 
and for such fish, whether in good condition or bad condition, as 
it might please him to capture. No Act yet passed by Parliament 
has proved satisfactory. There has always been something to 
denounce, or, at any rate, to grumble about ; and so it has come 
to pass that, in almost every session of Parliament, new Fishery 
Bills have to be promoted, to give way in turn, should they have 
become law, to others that seem to promise more to the angler. 
As Scrope (the famous salmon fisherman and deerstalker) once 
said, " If you were to pass a law to give every man residing on 
Tweedside a twenty-pound salmon once a week, he would 
grumble confoundealy if you did not give him a bottle of 
whisky in the bargain." 

For full sixty years, salmon legislation, with its varied inci- 
dence, has kept all interested, not alone in Scotland but every* 
where else, in a state of hot water ; and to all appearance the Bill 
now before Parliament, which presents a fair basis for the consoli- 
dation of Scottish salmon fishery laws, will not prove an exception 
to the rule. Salmon in Scotland, it may be stated before going 
farther, are — happily for the good of the national commissariat-— 
private property, in the sense of being the product of fisheries 
which belong (by gift or purchase from the Crown) to some indi- 
vidual or corporation ; and there are in consequence few salmon 
fishings to which the public have a right. There are still several 
unchartered fisheries on the Tweed of which the CrowxL can dis- 
pose ; and, in all these waters, the Tweedside men claim a right 
to fish, not only for trout but for the more valuable fish as welL 
That river has a long run, there are a hundred miles of the main 
stream, and probably as great a length of tributary waters, and at 
one period both salmon and trout were exceedingly abundant, so 
far at least as authorised angling is concerned. On a few of these 
places happy bands of anglers, who rent the water, gather in the 
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season and hold joyous reunions, although some of them are far 
better talkers than they are fishers : it used to be said of that 
noted angler, Kussel of the "Scotsman," that, " if he could only 
fish as well as he could talk there would soon not be a salmon 
left in the Tweed." 

As has been indicated, it has never been a habit of Scottish 
anglers to be contented ; more especially in the matter of legisla- 
tion. When the two Acts of Parliament (by which the salmon 
fisheries of the river Tweed are now regulated) were in process of 
debate, much opposition was organised to them beforehand, and 
ever since they were passed (1857-59) it has been the boast of 
many that they have treated their provisions with contempt. 
But all good sportsmen, and all men interested in the preserva- 
tion of our finest fish, hailed the passing of these Acts as a boon. 
Before they were passed salmon m Scofiand were looked upon as 
being pretty much the common property of all whom it might 
please to capture them. Sixty years ago, or thereabouts, these 
fish were not nearly so valuable as they have since become : then 
they could be purchased at Mr. Frank Buckland's favourite price 
of threepence a pound weight ; now, a thirty-pound fish is more 
valuable than a Southdown sheep of twice the weight. Sixty 
years ago neither steamboats nor railway vans could be utilised 
for the conveyance of salmon from the fisheries to the seats of 
large population, with the necessary degree of speed. Fish, when 
caught, required either to be cooked or cured, before they could 
be offered for sale in Manchester or London, but locally they 
were, of course, plentiful, and greedily caught at all times by 
poachers. When it was discovered that by packing salmon 
in ice they could be carried in a comparatively fresh condition 
for hundreds of miles, they soon became a valuable property; 
and water lairds, as they were called, speedily found out that 
there was money to be made by selling them ; fishings formerly 
thought of little value speedily assumed importance and brought 
money to many exchequers. A Tay proprietor said to Sir Walter 
Scott, in regard to the discovery by Mr. Dempster of the 'art 
of packing m ice, "That gentleman shall be free of my water 
all the days of his life ; he has increased my income by a hun- 
dred pounds a year." 

Before the Acts of Parliament for the regulation ot the Tweed 
fisheries were passed, poaching took place to an almost incre- 
dible extent. From tne source of the stream to where it falls 
into the sea, the fish was hunted to death all the year round. On 
every likely fishing, the men of the neighbourhood congregated 
to till the salmon, just as their fathers and grandfathers had 
done before them ; it is on record, indeed, that four generations 
of one family have been seen on the water in the same evening ! 
These men were not very particular as to how they killed their 
prey, but among them there were not a few good anglers who 
scorned to fish otherwise than with a fly, and on Tweedside there 
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has always dwelt a band of men who were famed for their "fly- 
busking skilL Every peasant family who in the olden time 
lived on the banks of a salmon- water used to capture for winter 
use a dozen of salmon to be " kippered " or " pickled," according 
to taste, these being, of course, the produce ot illicit fishing, and 
as a rule killed on the " redds," or spawning haunts of the fish ; 
and not only were salmon caught for family use, they were 
taken also to be sent as presents to town friends. And even 
to-day, notwithstanding the vigilance of watchers, a vast number 
of Tweed fish fall an easy prey to the practised poacher. It is 
said that for every two fish lawfully killed on tne Tweed, one 
falls to a poacher. Moreover, some calculations of the destruc- 
tion caused by the poachers make out that as many fish are 
annually killed by them as are taken by proprietors, or lessees of 
fisheries. There are hundreds of persons whom no argument 
will convince that salmon are " property," hence the opposition 
which has arisen to the proposed new Act of Parliament. 

The Tweed Acts referred to were mainly passed by the 
exertions of the Duke of Roxburgh, one of tne fishery pro- 
prietors of that stream; and, although they have never been 
received with favour in their own locality, they did at the time 
they were passed, and have since, done much for the fish, that 
fair fishermen have reason to be thankful for. Had the old law- 
less system been allowed to continue, Tweed salmon would ere 
this have become far less plentiful than they are at the present 
time. What these Acts accomplished may be briefly narrated, as 
it has to be admitted they influenced other salmon fishery 
legislation, and greatly conduced to the better understanding of 
salmon fishery economy. The Act of 1857 abolished several of 
the old plans of capture which had long proved to be inimical to 
the prosperity of the fisheries — in particular, cairns and stell 
nets were done away with. The stell net, it may be mentioned, 
partook somewhat of the nature of a fixture or bar ; whilst the 
cairn or " putt," as it was called, was formed by means of a short 
piet being run into the water, causing an eddy into which the 
fish were easily attracted, whence they could be taken easily by 
nets placed on purpose to secure them. At one period more 
than a hundred of these nets were at work on the Tweed ; each 
of which was capable, at times, of doing great execution among 
the fish. "Leistering" also was abolisned by the Act of 1857. 
This was a mode of sport in connection with "burning the 
water," which used to be greatly enjoyed ; the Ettrick Shepherd 
(who was a keen angler) once saia that if he had to take his 
choice between reading one of Sir Walter's Waverley Novels and 
a night's burning of the water, he would prefer the latter. 
Killing salmon by means of a pronged fork or spear — the leister 
— was, like curling, a sport enjoyed alike by high and low. 
Owners of fisheries by the Acts in question were, so far, all 
placed on an equal footing; but anomalies still remain in con- 
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nection with our salmon fisheries, which will some day have to 
be adjusted. The men who afford to the fish their procreant 
cradle will undoubtedly look for some portion of the sjjoil 
retained at present by those who own the commercial fisheries, 
and who, in consequence, have always the best of the deal On 
the tributary waters where salmon breed there are no com- 
mercial fisheries ; and their owners, in the meantime, can only 



Poaching, which has been pretty severely dealt with in all 
Acts of Parliament, still, as has been already said, prevails: 
and there are, at present, poachers who nightly go to work with 
a strong and supple hand. Even if the seventy of many of the 
provisions made against poachers be admitted, there was an 
excuse for them in the circumstances under which the Acts were 
sought for and obtained. One point of Tweed fishing legislation 
is always fervently declaimed against and denounced ; it is the 
power given to the Sheriff to " infer " the intent of a person found 
with angling gear in his possession on the banks of a stream, and 
to convict him if, in view of the evidence offered, that judge should 
be of the opinion he was going to poach. The dwellers on 
Tweedside have so long enjoyed a reputation for evil intent to 
the salmon family, that such a provision of the Act was 
scarcely to be wondered at One mode of poaching has been 
particularly obnoxious to genuine sportsmen. That is the killing 
of salmon as they are about to spawn or are in the act of doing 
so ; this most inhumane practice is not confined to the Tweed and 
its tributaries, although Tweed poachers are masters of the art, but 
is unfortunately prevalent over the United Kingdom. " Black- 
fishing," as this way of taking salmon is called, is in no sense 
sport, and is a mode of capture that ought to bring severe 
punishment to all who adopt such a barbarous method of dealing 
with fish of so much individual value. It is a cowardly and 
cruel method ; and it so happens that it is indulged in just at the 
time the salmon has reached its greatest value, that is to say, 
when it is about to repeat the story of its birth. An excuse that 
was frequently offered in the olden time for capturing gravid fish 
was the obtaining of salmon roe for the use of anglers — it made 
a deadly trout-killing bait, always in great request Such bait 
being now illegal, that excuse can no longer be offered. Fish 
immediately before or after spawning are quite unfit for food, and 
ought not to be sent to table. " I never eat that kind myself," said 
one of the Yetholm Gypsies ; " I know better, but there are stupid 
folks who buy them. I can get a dean fish whenever I like to 
look for it It's the clean ones that eat best ; the spawning ones 
have no taste in the mouth." 

If salmon were endowed with the gift of speech they would 
loudly exclaim, " Save us from the cruel poacher." The writer of 
these remarks must frankly confess that ne is more interested in 



look to catch an occasional 
tackle. 
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the fate of the fish than in the convenience or otherwise of those 
who regard them with covetous eyes and would catch them, if 
allowed to do so, at all times and seasons. " Perish the poacher/' 
said one day at a dinner party the fish-loving Buckland, " I hate 
him and all his devilish doings and devices." There are many 
who say the same. It has been calculated that as many as a 
hundred tons of salmon are annually drawn during close time 
from Scottish waters to be forwarded to London or Paris, and it 
really is not unreasonable that persons who are found in possession 
of such " awful stuff" should oe called to account ; ana be com- 
pelled to state from whence it came, from whom it was received, 
and its destination. So long as the salmon is a fish of " property " 
it must be legislated for and be protected ; otherwise (that is to 
say, if all had free access to it) it would very soon be exterminated. 
Mr. Tod Stoddart (a Tweed angler of great renown and of honest 

Surpose) has said in one of his essays that, if salmon were aban- 
oned to the mercy of the mob, there would not in three years' 
time be one of those fish left in any of the waters of the three 
kingdoms ! It is greatly desired in the interests of fair sport that 
some such Bill as that now before Parliament should be passed* 
Towns on the Tweed may easily obtain rights to unchartered 
stretches of water, and be able, should they obtain them, to pro- 
vide, at the cost of a small fee, both salmon and trout fishing for 
their inhabitants. One circumstance becomes abundantly obvious 
whenever the " salmon question " comes up for discussion ; it is 
that, were it not for the excessive poaching now carried on, there 
would be more salmon for anglers to capture, and cheaper fish in 
the market for consumers. What has been said in the preceding 
pages with regard to the streams of Scotland may be held to 
apply with equal force to all salmon fisheries of the United 
Kingdom, the fish of which are suffering from want of protection 
or from the cUbris and filth of many kinds which is now cast into 
most of the rivers. Legislation for the protection of fish ought to 
be countenanced by all true sportsmen. To put down poach- 
ing is an imperative necessity. By no stretch of imagination can 
the " passing salmon " be considered the property of a poacher ; 
if the fish does not " belong " to the man on whose water it finds 
food and a procreant cradle, it surely cannot, in any sense, be 
made out to oe the property of the man whose one idea is to 
capture and kill it that he may obtain a few shillings by means 
of its sale. 
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In the Reign of Queen Anne. 



IV. 

On Saturday, October 5th, a deputation from the University 
of Cambridge, comprising Dr. Fisher, the Vice-Chancellor, the 
heads of the colleges and other members of that University, 
waited upon the Queen : and in a most dutiful and loyal address 
welcomed her " into these parts of her kingdom," congratulating 
her on the repeated and unparalleled successes of her forces, 
" Her Auspicious Reign being indeed but one continued Scene oi 
Victories and Triumphs;" prayed to heaven to prolong her 
life, " that she might enjoy m her own Sacred Person, as well 
as to ensure to all, the Blessings of Peace" and a lasting 
security both in Church and State ; concluding with assurance of 
that loyalty and obedience which the best ana most gracious of 
Queens might justly expect from subjects under tne utmost 
obligations of duty and gratitude. To this oration the Queen 
replied "that she took this respect of her University very 
kindly, and they might depend upon her protection." After they 
withdrew from the Presence Chamber, the Dons waited on the 
Prince Consort, " and with all the imaginable duty and respect, 
in the name of the University, welcomed his Royal Highness, 
who received them with particular marks of favour and esteem." 
During the performance of these functions the deputation was 
coached by the Master of the Horse, in his capacity of Chancellor 
of the University ; who then gave them into custody to the Duke 
of Devonshire ; by whom they were " splendidly entertained at 
the Board of Green Cloth by Her Majesty's commands." Un- 
fortunately we are unable to give the bill of fare or the cost of 
this banquet ; nor are we able, in consequence of the accounts 
of the Cofferer of the Household for this year being missing, to 
record the disbursements chargeable on the establishment at 
the palace during the Royal sojourn on this occasion. That the 
expenses of this department of the Court at Newmarket were 
heavy may be inferred from a Treasury minute, passed on the 
22nd of September ; granting £3,000 to the Cofferer on account of 
the Queen's visit to Newmarket. About the same time a similar 
Treasury minute was passed in favour of the Treasurer of the 
Household; estimated (in advance) at £2,142 9s. 3Jd. for the 
" servants above stairs," who were to be employed in the same 
service, viz. : — 
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The Officers and Yeomen of the Guard „ 

The Officers of the Removing Wardrobe 

The Physician to the Person (Sir Edward Hanns) ... 
The Surgeons (Charles Bernard and Thomas Gardiner) 
The Apothecary to the Person . . . 
Three Grooms of the Chamber . . . 

Eight Messengers 

The Clockmaker 

The Cofferbearer 

The Groom Porter attending with furniture 
To the Duke of St. Albans for the three Gamekeepers of Berks 

and Bucks for their livery and a quarter's wages 52 10 0 



* * d. 

818 17 9f 

82 10 0 

100 0 0 

160 3 4 

80 1 3 

30 0 0 

00 0 0 

75 0 0 

6 16 104 

137 10 0 



£1,642 9 3* 

And if it please your Lordships 

£500 may be necessary (upon account) for defraying the 

expenses of the Lodgings, &c. 500 0 0 

£2,142 9 3J 

Before dismissing the above Treasury estimates, we may remark 
that the actual sum disbursed on tms occasion by Mr. Holb&ch 
for lodgings taken and goods bought and hired for the Queen's 
service, in this respect, at Newmarket was £353 6a 64 ; includ- 
ing £17 6a for fees incidental to passing the account in the 
office of the Treasurer of the Household, through which the 
claim was paid. 

The reference to the three gamekeepers of Berks and Bucks 
indicates that their services were requisitioned at Newmarket at 
this October Meeting; and we may safely infer that falconry 
was a popular pastime on the Heath during this Royal sojourn. 
It seems likely the dispute between Mr. Thomas Bignell — who 
held the appointment of "gamekeeper at the Falconers' Lodge, 
near Newmarket," in the reign of James II. — and the Treasury 
remained unsettled down to this date. BignelTs appointment 
and claim for payment of his salary at £50 a year was admitted 
in 1691 by Messrs. Felton and Chiffinch ; who were nominated 
by Charles II. in 1670 to execute the office of Master of the 
Hawks for the natural term of their joint lives, or the life of 
either of them who should live the longer ; with the reversion of 
that office and emoluments thereof to tne then infantine Charles, 
first Duke of St. Albans, and his heirs for ever. Although 
BignelTs claim may have been a fair and just demand on 
the Treasury in the reign of James II., Sidney Godolphin, 
in the reigns of William III. and Anne, apparently would not 
admit it; probably on the ground that it should come 
out of the enormous revenue changed annually on the Ex- 
chequer for the support of the office of the Master of the 
Hawks. Some sort of compromise or mutual arrangement 
seems to have been effected between the Treasury and the Duke 
of St. Albans touching the gamekeepers and falconers at New- 
market early in the eighteenth century ; for, although the latter 
received no salary through the Treasury, they obtained an 
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annual allowance of £20 a year each for liveries. About this 
time George Frost was "gamekeeper at the Falconers' Lodge 
at Newmarket Heath," and John Clark was "gamekeeper of 
the heronry there." From the Treasury Frost and Clark ob- 
tained the cost of " such liveries as are usually allowed to Her 
Majesty's falconers which his Grace the Duke of St. Albans has 
signified are wanting ; " but we do not find anything relating to 
their wages. It is quite in keeping with the character of the great 
economist Minister who then held the Jbridle at the Treasury, that, 
in the face of the tenor and meaning of the letters patent by 
which the Duke of St. Albans held his office, he was obliged to 
•defray all the expenses appertaining to it, except the cost of 
certam liveries for some of the gamekeepers and falconers at 
Newmarket, and liveries and wages for gamekeepers at Hampton 
Court, Richmond, and Windsor. Apart from these allowances, it 
was obvious the Master of the Hawks should meet all the other 
expenses of that department, for which he received (i.) £30 a 
month "for exercising the charge, service, and attendance 
incident to the said office;" (ii.) 10s. a day for food for 
the hawks; (iii.) £200 a year for four falconers; (iv.) and 
£600 a year for providing hawks for the Royal service and sport 
" according to the true intent and meaning" of his patent, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to £1,372 10s. per annum. As the hereditary 
Masters of Hawks had little to do with the game at Newmarket, 
and rarely came on the scene in the vicinity of the headquarters 
of the turf in their official capacity, it would be going oeyond 
the scope of our subject to further allude to their duties and 
functions in connection with the administration of the now 
dormant Royal sport of falconry ; more particularly as the office 
of Master of the Game at Newmarket was quite distinct from, and 
had no connection with, the office of the Master of the Hawks. 
This phase of sport, at Newmarket, will subsequently claim and 
require attention at our hands ; therefore, it will be sufficient to 
mention that the office of Master of the Game at Newmarket was 4 
held successively by the Earl of Oxford, the Duke of Grafton, and 
Mr. Thomas Panton. The Queen, the Prince Consort, the Court, 
the Foreign Ministers and the Royal entourage arrived in London 
from Newmarket on Saturday evening, October 12th, in robust 
health, delighted with their ten days sojourn at the Autumn 
Meeting of 1706. 

( To be continued.) 
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A Mountain Fox Hunt. 

By Capt. Clark-Kennedy. 

"By Jove! old man, what fun we've had, to be sure; I don't 
know when I enjoyed a day's sport more ! " So spoke a dear old 
brother officer of the Coldstream ; now, alas ! gone to that far- 
away hunting ground whence no good sportsman can ever return 
to us again. " But," added he, " I bet you dare not write an 
article for our old friend ' Baily ' on what we saw and did to-day ! 
Why we should both be boycotted at the club for a year ! " 

Now, I fear I am by nature very determined, though some of 
my friends, possibly they're quite right, tell me my characteristic 
should be termed obstinacy. Be that as it may, the instant dear 

old B- (who was commanding officer of my company) threw 

out the above challenge, I at once picked up the glove ; and, 
when he had retired to roost, I sat myself down and wrote 
diligently, and far into the small hours of the night, the following 
true account of our day's proceedings on " the hull," where our 
quarry had been — the fox ! And 7 can only hope that the 
readers of the " old green-covered magazine " (which for so many 
years has held the glace of honour on many a good sportsman's 
bookshelf) will forgive me if I unwittingly wound their feelings. 
And I beg that they will kindly bear in mind that we had no 
pack of hounds within some thirty-five miles of my domicile ; 
that foxes simply swarmed ; that — though we love the " little red 
rover " dearly, wnere we can follow him across country — we can't 
do that in the part of Scotland of which I write. It is a chain 
of lofty mountains, with stretches of purple heather and boggy 
morasses, which put riding altogether out of the question. Also, 
in these bad times for poor landlords — whether big or small 
owners of the above mentioned wild land — it is not pleasant to 
come upon a fox's earth amongst the hills, and to find the said 
retreat of Mr. Reynard simply littered with the remains of freshly 
killed lambs. Nor, when we extend our examinations a little 
further, does it rejoice a sportsman's heart to hear old Duncan 
(our head gamekeeper) observe, " 'Deed aye, sir, I'm just countin' 
the banes o' the grouse, an' conseederin' the quantity, there'll 
be nae doubt, ava, but that this deevil o' a 'Tod* wull hae 
destroyed some twanty birds, an' maist o' them breeders ! " " The 
muckle deevil !" adds Duncan, savagely, as we quit the spot, " but 
we'll be paying him out, laird, some day, we wull, whatever ! " 

And we did ! 

***** 

Who amongst the numerous patrons of " Baily " is acquainted, 
I wonder, with Galloway, one of the most glorious districts, 
whether for sport, health, or grand scenery, in all Scotland ? The 
ancient kingdom of Galloway was ever one of the most sporting 
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districts in the North. It included — in the days when Robert 
the Bruce roamed through it, and the grim wild boar and shaggy 
wolf ranged its vast forests — the modern counties of Kirkcud- 
bright, Wigtown, and most part of Dumfriesshire, Renfrew, and 
Ayrshire ; but at the present moment Galloway includes only 
the two first named. How beautiful are its mountains, lochs, 
and streams ! How romantic its legends ! How hospitable its 
inhabitants ! Whilst for sport with the gun or the rod it simply, 
to my mind at all events, ranks " A 1." 

My own wanderings after sport have led me far, very far, afield 
— to Asia and Africa, and to the cold Arctic regions ; and the 
object was generally to kill something. But, wherever I strayed, 
on whatever charming shore I landed, however fine the sport, 
my thoughts returned to my own dear mountain home. 

" Come along, Colonel," was the cry next morning ; " it's only 
seven a.m., and we've a good long day before us." 

What a muster of men and dogs we had! It was rather 
different from a lawn meet of the Quorn or a big day with the 
Oakley. Not a horse was to be seen ; not a red coat even. The 
hounds! — ye gods and little fishes, what a pack! Dear old 
Tom Firr, what would you have said to such a collection ? But 
no such good judge was with us. We counted the pack, and 
found they told up to nineteen. Some ten were " collies," while 
we had one couple of fox-terriers, one of my own old otter 
hounds, one old black retriever (who is a sad poacher, and is 
death on a fox when he gets a chance), two Skye-terriers, one 
foxhound (the property of a sporting Ayrshire farmer), a 
splendid little DancUe Dinmont, and lastly one fierce-looking 
bulldog, rejoicing in the name of " Ironsides," and the property 
of the village policeman ! Such was our pack. Rather a mixed 
one, you would say ? Well, so it was ; but none the worse for 
that And the " field " also was a curious sight. No scarlet- 
coated gathering. No trim riding-habits upon the fair forms of 
lovely English girls. No liveried servants handing round 
cherry-brandy, et hoc genus omne. Still, our " meet " up here in 
Galloway was just as pleasant and hearty a gathering as ever 
was seen at Kirby Gate with the cream of Leicestershire, or at 
Ascot Heath with the Queen's. 

There stood two of the best sheep-breeders in all Scotland, 
and right glad were we to welcome them. As we shook hands all 
round with the shepherds we felt delighted to watch their honest 
beaming faces, and right glad were we to enjoy a day together. 

Each of the shepherds had his faithful sheep-dog at his heels ; 
while three gamekeepers, the village policeman, five farmers, and 
several foresters, gillies, and field labourers, two of our gardeners, 

my soldier servant, Colonel B , and myself made up the 

party. But as we left the shooting lodge and made a start up 
the mountain, we were further augmented by two stone-dykers 
who for once in a way gave themselves a holiday. 
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Old Duncan — who always takes upon himself the envied office 
of commander-in-chief on these occasions — was very full of 
importance ; and, to his experienced management, the orders of 
battle were entrusted. 

" Well just be taking the hull," cheerily observed Duncan ; 
" and I'm thinking" he adds, significantly patting the butt of an 
ancient rifle he carries on these occasions, "that if she just 
hauds her straight she'll be the death of her, the deevil of a tod, 
whatever ! " witn which slightly confused statement, half meant 
for himself and half for me, we "made tracks" direct for the very 
summit of Cairnsmore, a favourite stronghold of the "red 
rover." What a morning it was. It was the middle of October ; 
there had been overnight a smart white frost, and the birches, 
with their gracefully drooping foliage, and the dark red stems of 
the old rugged Scotch fir-trees were more beautiful than usual 
with a mantle of hoarfrost, which quickly melted away under 
the rays of the bright autumn sun. On we toiled ; upwards and 
ever upwards. Our route first lay through a lovely wild glen ; 
where several fine old blackcocks, with 8 itch curly tails, were sitting 
in the sunshine, eating the red berries of the mountain-ash. We 
didn't molest them : though four of us did carry guns. At the 
bottom of this glen runs a little burn ; tearing merrily along on 
its way to join the Deugh, which eventually falls into the Ken 
river, only to again change its name to Dee, ere it reaches the 
Solway at Kirkcudbright. Here were little water-ouzles flitting 
merrily from stone to stone ; and there was a buzzard lazily 
circling around high up in the blue sky overhead, on the look- 
out for carrion. This is a very harmless bird, and I never allow 
buzzards to be shot ; but, unluckily, to most keepers a hawk is 
a, hawk — as an owl is a "sort of hawk" — therefore ooth species of 
these useful birds seem to be doomed to. extinction. What a 
climb it was, to be sure ; for the top of Cairnsmore is five miles, or 
so, distant from our abode,* and is 2,696 feet above the sea level. 

We now left the glen and the woodlands behind us : and our line 
of march lay up the crest of the lower hills which constitute the 
mountain of Cairnsmore. As we were climbing the "black 
shoulder " one of the collies (who was hunting about unobserved 
by his master) suddenly gave tongue ; and we at once perceived 
a fox, about a half mile distant, going leisurely, up the hill, 
towards an immense " cairn " of rocks, whence neither man. nor 
collie will ever dislodge him. There was no use in putting the 
dogs on this fox's scent ; but we had great difficulty in preventing 
our mixed pack from following. Duncan decided, after a short 
consultation, that to give us a good chance of a shot he would post 

Colonel B and myself at two of the best spots, near the top 

of the mountain ; while the rest of the party, two of the farmers 
being also armed with central-fire guns, made a detour of rather 
more than a couple of miles. Then they were to form a line ; 
and, with the " pack," hunt all the likely ground ; and especially 
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the sunny " backside " of the lull (as it is termed), where it is 
most probable the game will be found. The line of men and dogs 
were thus able to beat ground about a mile and a quarter in width. 

A halt was called ; the " whusky " handed round once more, 
and we drank good luck to ourselves and " death to foxes." The 
men and " hounds " took themselves off to a distant hill. We 
cautiously worked so that the wind could not disclose our pre- 
sence to the wily quarry ; and wended our way to a slight hollow 
between two "shoulders" of the mountain. Duncan finally 

posted Colonel B behind an immense boulder, where he was 

quite invisible, with a really good chance of one or more of the 
foxes (if we find them) coming his way, for it is their favourite 
" pass " between one hill and another ; and he took me much 
higher up, and deposited me in a very damp hollow, surrounded 
by great grey rocks, among which, when standing upright, I am 
concealed from view, up to my chin. 

Having given final and important commands to " be sure and 
keep private ! " and when that " deevil o' a tod comes my gate 
to gie ner baith bairrels, whatever !" old Duncan departed, with 
" Wallace," the black retriever, and a wiry Scotch terrier at his 
heels. 

How cold it was, for all the bright blue sky. The wind was 
northerly ; and we had got pretty warm toiling up the hill ; and 
were now on the summit of one of the loftiest mountains of the 
" southern Highlands." I was very glad that I had had the sense 
to bring a grey great coat, and right glad to put it on. It was too 
damp to sit down in my " hole ; " the pointed rocks are much too 
sharp to make a pleasant seat. So, nolens volens, I had to stand. 
What a glorious view ! Away to the southward, mountain on 
mountain, valley on valley, and hill upon hill, meet the eye ; 
some smooth and green and dotted with white sheep, others 
purple with heather. The loftier heights of all are rugged and 
grey with granite rocks. Rivers and little burns, like silver 
threads, seam the sides of the hills, and wind through the quiet 
glens ; whilst, in the dim distance, the Cumberland mountains 
can be seen beyond the yellow waters of the Solway sea, with 
Skiddaw and Saddleback as princes amongst their peers. The 
Isle of Man is clearly discernible ; and the isles of Arran, Bute, 
and the Cumbraes ; even dim outlines of the rugged coast of the 
north of Ireland can just be distinguished. 

A piece of land, beyond Ailsa Craig, must be part of Argyle- 
shire. But a truce to observations on scenery, and listen to 
yon cry! Surely that was a halloa; not, indeed, an English 
" Tally-ho ! " but a sort of wild Indian war-whoop ! Yes, there 
it was again. I almost feel ashamed to record it, but I felt my 
pulses quicken and my heart beat faster time, simply, I suppose, 
because of the innate spirit which whispers to me that I shall 
soon probably have a chance of killing something ! That terrific 
yell rang out one more ; uttered, probably, by a certain Highland 
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shepherd, who, when excited, is wont to shout the old war cry of 
the clan Cameron, to which he belongs. Presently, as the breeze 
wafts sounds directly towards us, I could distinguish the does giving 
tongue ; and could even mark the difference between the sharp 
notes of the terriers and the shrill bark of the collies. 

The chase was " up " indeed ; but, as vet it was far away, and 
I could see a pair of dusky ravens — wnose nest last spring was 
in the rugged face of a rocky precipice not far off — winging 
their way straight towards me. As they pass, at a height of only 
fifty yards or so over my head, I coula probably have brought 
them both down with the charge of " B.B." with which my gun 
was loaded. But I love dearly to see those grand birds, with tneir 
sooty plumage shining in the rays of the sun. How wild their 
warning croak of alarm, as they descried a possible enemy in 
myself, and gave my hiding place a wider berth ! The mountain 
fox, the raven, the buzzard, and the peregrine seem to me as if 
exactly fitted to dwell amongst these grandly savage scenes. I 
often see the peregrine in this district ; and even the eagle is, I 
rejoice to say, still to be met with, winging its way from the 
Dumfriesshire mountains to Loch Doon or over to the hills of 
distant Arran. 

Now the chase approaches nearer; and the chorus of dog 
voices becomes louder and still. more shrill; and I can at last 
perceive two objects — too white in colour and far too small in 
size to be foxes — approaching the Colonel's post. They are, I now 
see, only white hares ; and the leading one stops suddenly within 

ten yards of B , and sits up on its hind legs ! But that worthy 

sportsman leaves such small game alone ; and away scamper the 
poor hares in safety. 

But yonder, for a single instant, is something larger on the sky 
line, and again it immediately fades out of sight. That must be a 
fox ! I make out for certain that it is the game we seek. Though he 
is still quite a mile away, with the aid of my field glasses and the 
full rays of the sun (it was now nearly eleven o'clock) shining on 
his brown back, as he canters quietly along the summit of the 
mountain, I can see all his movements perfectly well. He seems 
by no means in a hurry ; and no doubt ne is, as dear old Whyte- 
Melville said, 

" A tough old campaigner, I trow ! " 

and has had many and many a race over these rugged hills, with 
fleet shepherd's dogs in his rear, but well he knows he can easily 
give them the good-bye ! But, poor fellow, you ken nought of a 
possible human foe, who with keen eye and ready finger on 
trigger is already thinking of a near-approaching revenge on your 
devoted carcase to pay tor the countless grouse, greyhens, and 
lambs of which you nave deprived him. Alas ! we are even now 
thirsting for your blood, and we shall have it ! 

The cunning old fellow stops an instant, turns and listens ; and, 
then (as a perfect crash from the pack strikes once more on his 
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ears) faces down the steep hillside ; and gallops at breakneck 
pace over the big granite boulders. He will escape us— we dread 
he is making for the only unguarded pass on all the face of 
the mountain ! But there comes old Rover the foxhound ; and 
three or four collies, and the leading dog catches a glimpse of the 
fox as the latter leaps from the top of one big rock on to another; 
away they go at a terrific pace ; and, with a burst of wild music, 
down the hillside. And the quarry turns ; and faces along the 
sloping side of the mountain. He is going at a good pace still ; 
but the pack, who have taken a short cut, and are now running 
him in view, and not by scent, are gaining rapidly. 

Hurrah ! he goes direct towards the Colonel, not a vestige of 
whom can be seen, for he is well concealed by yon " muckle 

rock." " Now for it, B . Don't think of the Pytchley or the 

Quorn, dear old friend ; just remember my poor grouse and those 
mangled remains of our black-faced lambs, on the Craig of 
Knockray yesterday ; hold straight ! and let him have it." 

The dogs are gaining fast; tne fox looks back once over his 
shoulder, and when within thirty-five yards, or so, of the 
" muckle rock," once more turns direct down the mountain side, 
at his utmost speed. But he is too late ; a puff of white smoke 
curls upwards from the Colonel's post : a loud report wakes the 
wild echoes from a thousand hills, and that ancient fox 
totters and reels in his tracks, and, with one last effort, takes a 
leap, which sends him tumbling over and over, down a steep 
precipice, with a dose of swan-shot in his brown skin. In 
another minute hounds and collies, terriers and retrievers, 
bulldog and Dandie, and all the rest of the pack are round him ; 
and it's all over ! Worry ! worry ! worry ! 

" Who-whoop ! " shouts B , waving his cap in air, " but I'm 

sorry I did it," adds he to me, as I run down to the spot — " and 
what would they say in Northamptonshire ? " 

" Don't tell 'em," is my reply. 

There's not much to be seen now but a tumbling, rolling mass 
of dogs of all kinds and sorts; and, by the time old Sandy 
Cameron comes up and rescues the bleeding remains from the 
excited canine multitude, he can truly say, 

4 ' 'Twas a stout hill-fox when they found him, — now 
'Tis a tangled tatter of brown] r* 

I will not add more ; save to say that another delinquent — an 
old dog-fox — fell to my gun on the next beat ; and that we dug 
out five splendid cubs, all of which were got out alive, and duly 
went by train to the English Midlands, there, I trow, to give 
the best of sport ; and let me add — lest you think too badly of 
our mode of " hunting " in our wild Scottish mountain districts — 
that we last year got twenty-nine foxes in my parish, twenty-one 
of which were sent safely, alive, to English huntsmen. Old 
Duncan was in high spirits, and observed, as we reached home, 
tired but happy, " 'Twas no that bad, whatever ! " 
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"Our Van." 

The Invoice. — In the Ring — In Another Ring. 

When was it? we wonder, and was there ever a 
* ' Merrie Islin rton." time, Mr. Van, when Clerkenwell was " gay " ? We have 

an affection for the Agricultural Hall (strictly limited 
to that building on the occasion of its various shows), because there 
and then we meet nearly everybody we know, see the best of cattle, — 
both those on a thousand hills, and those that paw in the valley — and 
have no end of pleasant gossips and greetings. We hardly know to 
which to give the palm, and, perhaps, we had better not try ; but we do 
own to a special love for the June Horse Show and the Military 
Tournament. Latterly we have admitted the Shire horse into our 
affections, a dangerous rival and a big ; and then there are the Royal 
Commissioners' " Premiums " — terrible fellows, necessitating at least two 
days' attendance on them — but still our heart is large, and we are not off 
with our old loves, though we may be on with the new. 

We are warned by our editor that a " valued contri- 
The Spring Hone butor " (which we believe is the correct term) is at 
Show. this moment "lying-in" with an article on that 

amalgamation of shows of which the Agricultural 
Hall was the scene in the closing days of February. Properly speaking 
they had passed out of our ken ; for, to quote some lines we came across 
the other day (they were on the subject of the loves of ballet girls, we 
regret to say) — 

" The month before last is their long ago," 

which speaks but badly for our Lotties and Totties. But this is by the 
way. However, the Van Driver's loves are not of that transient 
description ; so we will hark back to the "long ago " of February ; and 
have our lktle say on Hunter, Hackney, and Yorkshire Coach Horses. 
A very good show, though some critics said the contrary ; not that we 
should so much have minded the critics, if it had not been for the vets, 
who slaughtered the entries in some of the premium classes. We had 
to listen to dismal tales; the burden of which was that "my horse 
was as sound as a bell when he left home, and now they say he isn't." 
But the ways of vets., like the ways of handicappers, are past finding 
out. All we feel sure of is that the eminent men who carry out the 
strict regulations — and they rightly are strict regulations — of the 
Agricultural Hall do their duty fearlessly ; and our only regret is that 
there should be heartburnings over their decisions. Apart from this all 
went smoothly. The judges worked like galley slaves ; and on the 
opening day Lord Enniskillen, General Thornhill, and Mr. Maunsell 
Richardson were hard at work from 8.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., and had not got 
through their labours then. We spent two very pleasant afternoons 
there ; one of them being supplemented by an exceedingly pleasant 
evening. We met many old friends, human and equine ; and though 
among the latter we were introduced to many new ones, we found 
ourselves harking back to the boxes where stood Downpatrick, Huguenot, 
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and Scot Guard, and were fain to own that such a trio could not easily 
be beaten. If we were asked to name the handsomest horse, the above 
three excepted, in the show we should unhesitatingly say the well- 
bred Royalty, son of Kaiser and Circe ; and we hope the lairds and 
farmers of Fifeshire will appreciate him. We feel confident that 
Colonel Anstruther Thomson will. Humanity was well represented 
too. Our gracious Princess brought her daughters, and was all 
smiles and pleasant speeches. The councils and committees of the 
different societies were all represented. The Duke of Westminster 
came to look at Baldur (grown into a fine horse), and the Duchess 
accompanied him. The noble Master of the Horse was there to receive 
the Princess of Wales ; and that he necessarily looked particularly bright 
and happy goes without saying. Somebody asked him how Donovan 
was, and his Grace replied, " He's as well as I am." We fortunately did 
not perceive worthy Mr. Robert Lee within [earshot, or Donovan's price 
for that Leicester Stake would have shortened. Lord Coventry was of 
course there, and so was Sir George Wombwell, and the sight of theso 
two painfully recalled to our thoughts poor Harvey Bayly — so often 
associated with them in the show ring ; and Lord Coventry, who had been 
taking the place of the deceased gentleman as judge at some local shows, 
told us how sadly he was reminded of his loss. Lord Londesborough 
was there, jealous for the honour of the Yorkshire Coach Horses. Mr. 
Tattersall — complaining, we were sorry to hear, that he was not quite the 
thing — and the young Ascanius of Albert Gate, who is such an active 
member of the Hunters' Improvement Committee, were present too ; and 
there, too, were Colonel E. A. Wood, C.B., and those staunch supporters 
of Islington shows, Mr. Anthony Hamond and Mr. Walter Gilbey. 
Lord Spencer, the Duke of Richmond, Lord Middleton, Lord Wantage, 
and Lord Egerton of Tatton were very busy in the boxes ; and we 
caught Captain Douglas Whitmore inspecting the Coach Horse sires. 
There were no greys among them though. Not to mention the presence 
of Mr. Jacob Wilson would indeed be an omission ; and, though we did 
not see Colonel Kingscote, we would have laid 6 to 4 that he was there. 
And there on one of the days came the fair and stately JicmCee of the 
season ; to whom her future lord showed some of his handiwork. A 
happy pair, soon to be " in love and mutual honour joined." To them 
it was " Merrie Islington " indeed. 

We had almost made up our minds to swear off 
Croydon and steeplechasing till Derby, so indifferent has the 
Kempton. record been ; but in the middle of the month there 
was a dawn of better things — not very much better, 
but still a little — at Croydon and Kempton, a brief summary of which 
we place before our readers. At the former place the well-bred Alcaeus 
carried off the "International" Hurdle Race, the presence of an 
unhappy-looking French horse, Meubon, just saving its name. Alcaeus 
was of so much better class than his field that we wonder he was not a 
better favourite, especially as he is trained down Alresford way, where 
they are used to dirt. On the first day Hampshire won no less than 
five races out of the six, beginning with Aldford, another well-bred 
one ; secondly, Louisa, a half sister to Bendigo ; Alcaeus above named, 
and then Old Tatt and Twilight, the latter a daughter of Hampton 
and Nightjar, her dam's name being one we remember that caused 
much confu«ion in the mind of a worthy member of the fourth 
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• estate, a few years ago. However, the Croydon mud apparently suited 
the Hampshire nags, for that it was heavy going need not be said. Mud 
is an attribute of Croydon not to be dispensed with. Old Joe came 
alive again in the United Kingdom Steeplechase; an event that 
used to be talked about a few years back, but now could only 
muster three runners — the roguish Pan, and an apology for a 
steeplechaser in Baccy. Sir Charles Hartopp's horse showed his 
currish temper from the first by jumping badly, and then utterly 
refusing to be got over a ditch, and as Baccy was beaten half 
a mile from home, of course Old Joe had nothing to do but to 
walk in. We did not hear that anybody wanted to back him for the 
Liverpool though afterwards. Kempton improved on Croydon. There 
were actually nine runners for the Sunbury Hurdle Race, for which 
Rotherham, a new purchase of Lord Lurgan's, was a good thing, though 
The Tyke made him gallop, and a very pretty race it was from the last 
hurdle. Old Lucerne ran fairly well, and so did John Barleycorn. 
Twilight followed up her Croydon win by taking the Qualifying 
Hunters' Steeplechase at the remunerative price of 9 to 2, and some 
Liverpool candidates cut very poor figures in the Stewards' Steeple- 
chase, the most notable being The Fawn, who was beaten at the bend, 
and Kilworth was unable to overhaul Forest King, who had led for the 
last mile. We are sorry to say that on the following day, in the March 
Steeplechase, Forest King, when going strong with the lead, fell two 
fences from home, broke his leg, and had to be destroyed. Moreover, 
Mr. Bewicke broke his collar bone, but we feel sure he grieved more 
over the loss of his good horse. He has been unfortunate before this in 
losing a horse ; Red Hussar some three or four years ago dropped dead, 
if we remember rightly, at Sandown while running. Craven again 
showed how clever he is over the sticks by easily defeating a good field, 
including Osmunda and Merry Lass ; but The Sinner proved that he is 
not the Sinner of old by being hard ridden to get rid of Concilia in a 
Hunters' Flat Race. If any one had laid 8 to 1 on him they 
must have quaked when Mr. Brinckman's mare tackled him at the 
distance, as Mr. Thirlwell had his work cut out to win by half a 
length. 

We expect good things at Derby of all sorts and 
Derby. kinds, and, moreover, we generally get them. Not 

that much store is set by the Hunt Meeting, which 
is more local than cosmopolitan ; but yet, though the fields were small, 
they were in some instances of a certain quality, and there were some 
very pretty finishes. We all looked forward to seeing Mr. Cunningham 
pull out Sir Herbert for the Qualifying Hunters' Steeplechase, the 
opening event on the first day, but he reserved him for higher game later 
in the afternoon — a three-mile affair, the Radbourne Hunters' — and as 
Sir Herbert had never galloped three miles as a winner, there was just 
a doubt if he would do it. But Mr. Cunningham might have been 
trusted to know what his horse could do, and besides the opposition was 
weak. Odds were laid on Sir Herbert, of course, and Topmost was 
second favourite, but Mr. Cunningham let his horse pull his way to the 
front from the fall of the flag, and there he stayed till he got to the 
chair the second time. He is a handful to ride, we should imagine, 
even for a strong man like his owner, and in his hands he made mince- 
meat of his field. Previous to this we had a very good race between four 
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not particularly good horses in the Qualification Hunters', the four keep- 
ing together pretty well up to the last hurdle, when the favourite, 
Wolverton, drew away and won cleverly. The Doveridge Hurdle Han- 
dicap was, however, the finest race of the afternoon, as it was only won 
in the last fifty yards by sheer gameness. Spot was the favourite, and 
on recent running it seemed a good thing for him, but he collapsed two 
hurdles from home, and an outsider, Crusader II., who had made a good 
deal of the running, seemed to be winning easily, when Thornton brought 
Queen's Herald with a tremendous rush, and caught Crusader II. close 
home, and beat him by a neck. The winner had shown some form on 
the flat, but still we had expected to see Spot before him. The Derby- 
shire Handicap only brought out four runners, and as Ringlet had 
knocked under to Merry Maiden at Kempton, and showed something 
like the white feather on that occasion, some people expected to see her 
beaten again. But the ground was in Ringlet's favour here, and at 
Kempton it was not. Moreover, she looked as if she had done some 
more work since her defeat, and was fitter in consequence, so, though 
Merry Maiden was always in front and flattered her backers, Ringlet 
was there too, and came away from the last hurdle an easy winner. It 
rained and blew all that Tuesday night ; and when we got to the course 
there was the water, an unpleasant visitor to Derby on more than one 
occasion. Things looked bad for a little while, but the water was 
evidently disappearing, so the Stewards, after inspection, decided to go 
on. It would have been most provoking if a postponement had been 
necessary, for we were all eager for a plunge on the event of the two 
days, the Devonshire Hurdle Race ; which brought out double the 
number of runners to last year, and brought out also a great deal 
of speculation. It was an open race, and at first our thoughts and 
affections turned to Bellona, the . top weight, Scottish Minstrel, 
Banter, and Castilian, and Lord Randolph Churchill's horse certainly 
opened favourite. But there was something like a surprise in store for 
us. Some people in the know had early taken as much as 6 to 1 about 
Tonans ; and as the betting went on it was clear that the old horse 
would become a very hot one. It was speedily known that Tonans 
was a very good thing, and there was a rush to get on, which soon 
brought him to 7 to 2. At last the bookmakers shook their heads if 
you mentioned his name. Sensier rode him, and he and the stable 
were evidently very fond. He had not run so well at Sandown, but 
he was going to astonish us in the dirt to-day, so Banter went back, as, 
indeed, did everything, and Tonans was in everybody's book. Chip- 
peway made most of the running, with Silver Sea, Castilian, Banter, and 
Bellona handy, until, rounding the bend for home, Banter was beaten 
and Silver Sea was left in command, Bellona going well at this point, 
but soon afterwards falling back. Tonans was in attendance on Silver 
Sea, and at the last hurdle got the best of her, winning by half a length 
— a very excellent performance of the old horse, and one most of us 
were not prepared for. A lot of money changed hands, we fancy, over 
Tonans, who had "come on" wonderfully, it was said, since Sandown. 
It was clear that he had. For the rest, Derby was very pleasant, save 
for the rain on the second day. Lord Harrington, according to custom, 
had his hounds out for an early meet on Wednesday ; and killed a fox 
before racing began. Wonderfully keen are the good sporting men 
and women of the county of the dales. 
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We asked in our last Van, apropos of some remarks 
A Double Brent. on the Lincoln and Liverpool, if ever there was a 

lucky man who brought off the double event ? and a 
Yorkshire friend of ours kindly sends us an answer in the affirmative 
that may amuse our readers : — " The lucky individual," he writes us, 
" who broke the record is an engine-man from Leeds. He took 40 to 1 
and 10 to 1 about Veracity last year, and was highly delighted of 
course, and no doubt had a big drink, when his week's work was over. 
I need not tell you what inveterate gamblers ladies are when they once 
have drawn coin ; so, on the morning of the Grand National, the worthy 
man's wife, whose nerves had been a little upset by the big win, said 
to him, ' Thou mun back Playf air to-day.' Her husband's reply was 
that there was no such horse in the race ; but the lady knew better 
and on a newspaper being produced Playf air's name was found among 
the arrivals. The man, however, scouted the idea of his winning ; and 
used all the arguments in his power to prove the horse could not win. 
But the wife, with true feminine logic, asserted that because a horse 
starting at 40 to 1 won the Lincolnshire, therefore a horse at the same 
price must win the Liverpool, and roundly averred that she would back 
the horse herself. Her husband, either worn out by her pertinacity, 
or dreading that she would make a big hole in the Lincolnshire 
winnings by a reckless plunge, promised to put a fiver on ; but I am not 
quite sure, at this lapse of time, whether he took £80 to £2 and £20 
to £2, or £100 to £2 10s. and £25 to £2 10s. I am inclined to think 
his winnings were about £170." Did his wife " walk in silk attire, 
and siller have to spare," we wonder ? or did she urge on her spouse to 
plunges in which the winnings were on the other side ? We remember 
years ago coming up from Ascot with a gallant soldier, now long 
departed from the scene ; and, as we were talking over the racing of 
the afternoon, he told us his butler had won forty pounds on the cup ; 
and, added the general, " he will probably come to be hung." Mr. 
Justice Manisty, judging from his recent utterances, might possibly 
endorse the hard opinion of the gallant officer ; but let us trust that 
the engine-driver's wife (we are rather afraid of the ladies when they 
take to betting we own) will not drive her husband to such a terrible 
extremity. 

On the whole perhaps we have not had so much to 
lord Bothscaild's write about in the Aylesbury Vale as usual this 
Hounds. spring. A run every now and then, however, stands 

out in bold relief and claims notice. Of such a 
nature was the one which took place on February 20th, to which date 
Lord Rothschild had brought forward his fixture from the Thursday, on 
account of the opening of Parliament the next day. Whitchurch was 
the meet, and Mr. Parrott gave us all a hearty welcome as usual. 
The hounds, when laid on, ran a ring by the Creslow, which only 
three men attempted to ride ; the rest joining in when the pack crossed 
the Cublington Road, and the hounds, after making a feint in the 
direction of Norduck, came round for Whitchurch, and brought the 
brook into our line, where there was a lucky ford, so no one was brave 
enough to court a ducking. Beyond Weadon Lodge they came to what 
Paddy in his happy days would have called an intricate country ; so the 
customers and shuffle-bottom division got somewhat separated until Mr. 
Bell's farm and its ploughs were touched ; when even the boldest sought 
a less onerous line. Of course, when the Thame was reached, all declined 
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to negotiate it with the exception of Fred Barrett, who got in as a natural 
consequence of riding at it ; and so we hunted past the good town of 
Aylesbury, and came to Cold Harbour Mill, which once more gave us an 
easy and acceptable passage over the water, while a check let every one 
comfortably in again ; thence we passed Arthur's Gorse and Monk's House 
to Hartwell, to embark in a big, strong country beyond, the same that 
had been ridden over a short time before, about a mile to the right, so 
that the old gaps were not available to us now. Where we went your 
correspondent scarcely knows ; for we were in a strange country as well as 
■a rough one. Suffice it that the fence of the Aylesbury and Risborough 
Railway prevented our deer crossing it ; that we turned away between 
Bishopstone and Marsh Mill, and encountered a still rougher country (or 
was it our jumpers were failing ?) to Little Kimble ; just beyond which 
the deer was taken close under the front of the steep Chiltern Hills, with 
fewer men up than I ever remember seeing at the " take " of a deer 
before. In fact, all the horses who did manage to get there were done 
4i crisp as a biscuit." 

One other day I must mention, a by-day given by Lord Rothschild 
to make up for the hounds being unable to meet on Thursday, March 
7th ; Aston Abbotts on Friday, the 8th, being substituted. Two deer 
were uncarted, the first of which only gave us a ringing gallop, while 
his successor rattled us along from Wingrave to Leighton Buzzard 
at racing pace ; but that little spin was done in such style, and was so 
full of incident withal, that it is well worthy of record. The ground was 
unusually deep, horses perhaps just a little short of work and the pace 
strong. Hence grief and disaster ; by the time the Ledburn brook was 
reached at Bell Lane — a clear sixteen feet, by the way, and a bumper — 
many heavy weights were going in distress. Mr. Saunders on his chest- 
nut mare was first down to it ; and no girl ever cleared her skipping-rope 
more neatly than they landed beyond ; but scarcely had the thud of their 
shoes resounded on the turf than three tremendous splashes in succession 
told what had happened in their rear. Two men and their steeds scrambled 
out all right ; the third, a real good man and true, described a somersault 
in the air, and landed on the far bank in a sitting posture, with his legs 
in the stream, to see his poor horse helpless from a broken back. Let 
us get on to the hounds over Ascott Park, and by the kennels down to 
Southcourt, as fast as we can kick our tired jade along. They are already 
through the outskirts of Leighton, and driving their deer down the 
canal, when another disaster occurs. This time it is Will Gaskin, the 
second whip ; whose horse from some cause has jumped into deep water, 
and the lad can neither get clear nor swim. For a time it has a parlous 
look, but at length he is landed by aid of a rope ; his horse swims a long 
way down to come out safe at last ; the deer is taken, and we say, " All's 
well that ends well." 

Our Winchester correspondent writes: — These 
The Hursley. hounds had a capital day on February 27th ; in fact, 

one which quite reminded us of old times, for to tell 
the truth the present season, so far, has been none too brilliant. The 
meat was at Headbourne Worthy ; where Mr. Hunt entertained us all 
liberally to start with, and then found a fox for us in his fields near 
the racecourse. Scent was not brilliant to start with, nevertheless we 
ran very nicely by the race-stand to Worthy Groves and Northwood, out 
by Ball Down to Bushmere, and so past Gktrston Cottage to Westwood, 
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where he beat them ; and, as Mr. Deane meant having a day in the 
open, the hounds were taken on to draw the gorse on No Man's Land, 
the shrubberies at Crawley Court, and the Hare Warren, where they 
found, and, getting well away with him, took the field at a 
tremendous pace across that nice bit of country by New Barn Farm 
and Mrs. Pern's land to the right of Walnut House and Northwood to 
Westley, where he never touched Ower Coppice or Privett, but dropped 
down across No Man's Land into West wood, the whole length of 
which and Crabwood he ran to the Winchester end, and then broke 
away over Pittdown to Grovelands, where he made a little sort of 
circuit towards Merdon, but it was only to turn and run the road 
back to Crabwood, where scent failed, and they gave him up. The 
pace across to Westley was a regular rattler, and the hounds had 
ample room, but when they touched Westwood of course they came 
to slower hunting. 

In case your Vale correspondent (who by the way I 
The Whaddon Chase, did not see out) does not send you the doings of 

these hounds on Saturday, the 9th, Mr. Van Driver, 
perhaps you may like the following concise account of a very brilliant 
gallop. We found in a hedgerow on Mr. Ea ridge's farm, after draw- 
ing several well-known coverts blank, and the hounds started in view, 
racing him down to the brook, where he was headed, and turned over a 
most undeniably big country for Hollingdon with ghastly-looking 
bottoms and fences that are seldom coursed and consequently gapless. 
Old Linslade Wood appeared to be his point, but he turned into Lyscum 
Park ; and from there led them away over a line of ploughs for Brock 
Spinneys, through them and over the Wing and Stewkley Road, where 
he was close before them, when unfortunately they checked. Bentley 
hit him off ; and they still raced away to Tinker's Hole, as if he meant to 
make Cubhngton a haven of refuge, but, turning short, he came back 
over the Wing and Littlecott Road, and took sanctuary in the earths 
on Mr. John Hedges' farm. That worthy yeoman was delighted at the 
run, and also delighted at the escape of such a good fox ; for they had 
been racing close at his brush for something like fifty-five minutes, and 
he was never many hundred yards before them. Some of our boldest 
and best never got beyond Lyscum ; many more were fain to halt 
ere Brock Spinneys were reached ; and but few indeed were those who 
lived through to see the finish and tax Mr. Hedges' hospitality. How 
gladly we responded to his call, who shall say ? for is not the thirst 
engendered by such a run as this, and the beaker with which you quench 
it, whether wine or ale, something to think of until — well, until — 
you find again ? That we did not do ; or at least I did not see them ; 
for my steed said quantum suff. 

Considering the number of hunting days, no pack 
The South Stafford, has done better in the Midlands this season than the 

South Stafford. They have had at least half a 
dozen days which must be classed as first rate ; notably the fine gallop 
from Middleton, the fine long hunting run from Ingestrie, the brilliant 
gallop on to Cannock Chase, with a kill in the open, from Maple Hayes. 
Latterly, too, the fast run from Brook Hay to Sierscote in the Ather- 
stone country must rank as very good; but probably, taking it all 
round, Lord Hatherton's cover, Pottal Pool, found them their best 
fox ; running by the town of Cannock, he went through Hilton Park, 
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by Bushbury to ground at Moseley Court, two or three miles from 
Wolverhampton. The shortness of foxes, which we foreshadowed in 
the Van for November, has been unhappily realised ; several blank days 
have occurred, while on others only one fox has been found over a large 
extent of country. Colonel Forster has got a very useful lot of hounds 
together, and Teece has hunted them to the general satisfaction of the 
hunt ; both whips are always in their places, and are never afraid of 
jumping a fence to turn hounds to the huntsman. By the death of 
General Phillips a great blank has been caused in this hunt ; a kind 
and genial sportsman, and an undeniable rider, it will be long indeed 
before his memory fades in the South Stafford country. 

The Atherstone have not had their average run 
The Atherstone. of sport ; in the cubbing season they did remarkably 
well ; probably they found and killed many of their 
old foxes, and have suffered for it since. All over their large country 
have foxes been numerous, and a fair lot have been brought to hand. 
About Thorpe and Amington they are even now more numerous than 
we ever remember them, though some three brace have been killed in 
that neighbourhood. Sam Hayes returns to his old haunts at the end 
of the season, and consequently Bevan is out of a place. We trust 
that some readers of these lines can find a place for a real gentleman's 
servant. The wire difficulty has been removed, and Mr. Oakeley will 
continue to hunt the country for another and we hope for many seasons. 
Captain H. Townshend has made a first-rate secretary, and has every- 
thing connected with the finances of the hunt in apple-pie order. 

The Meynell have suffered much from lack of 
The Meynell. foxes in their Derbyshire country ; and the season 
taken all through has not been a very good one; 
yet in Staffordshire many a nice run has been shown by these hounds, 
and foxes have been plentiful and straightnecked. Mr. H. Bass, M.P., 
has given every satisfaction, and will continue to hold the reins of 
government ; the only change that is imminent is the departure of 
Walter Scorey, who joins his old master (Mr. Chandos-Pole) with the 
Cattistock. It is hoped that the mange, which has played such havoc 
with the foxes, is now stamped out ; and that the next season a good 
lot of healthy cubs will be found to rejoice the heart of Charles 
Leedham, and find some work for his hounds. 

Horsey plays are popular. Though the story be 
A Tale of the Turf, commonplace, and the characters familiar repeti- 
tions, yet it takes with the public. Of course we 
laugh at its inconsistencies, at the wonderful tenderness of the virtuous 
hero, and the inconceivable rascality of the villain; but still we do 
laugh; and we are bound to say that with the latest horsey production, 
"Nowadays," at the Princess's, we have been fairly amused. It is 
conventional in treatment and plot : the attempt of a broken-down 
baronet (why is it always a baronet?), aided by two very shady 
specimens of the turf army, to make away with the favourite for the 
Derby. How they succeed in taking him out of his owner's hands 
and keeping him in a stable at Brixton, where he is discovered by the 
hero's son, and which stable he leaves to win the Derby, is not too clearly 
or too conceivably told. But still it is told with a good deal of smart 
dialogue and one or two good situations ; one especially so, where the 
heroine, in whose custody the stolen horse has been placed by the 
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swindling gang, one of which, the baronet, is her husband, confronts 
the rescuers, and is within an ace of shooting her own father. This 
scene might have been made more dramatic than it was. The father, 
by the way, is an excellent and exemplary bookmaker, with a heart we 
are afraid to say how large, who wipes debts off his book, rescues 
welshers from the mob, and takes upon himself their obligations, and 
so works upon the arch-villain, the baronet, that he becomes a reformed 
character, and lives happily ever afterwards with the bookmaker's 
daughter. We do not know if we shall meet Dick Dowling next month 
at Leicester or Epsom, but we should like to very much. A sort of 
man who, if we fyad done an extra plunge on the City and Sub. that 
had not come off, would come to us and say, " Don't bother yourself, 
dear Mr. Van Driver, about that little matter ; pay me when you can." 
There must be such men, for is not the purpose of the stage " to hold 
the mirror up to nature " ? They are to be found, only unfortunately 
we do not know where to seek them. 

But what success " Nowadays " has gained it undoubtedly owes to 
Mr. Wilson's Barrett's picture of the Yorkshire yeoman, John Saxton. 
We believe Mr. Barrett is Yorkshire born, and if so there is less wonder 
that he has caught the tone, manner, and disposition of a hard-headed 
downright and obstinate Yorkshireman. Quite out of his supposed line ; 
no splendid aristocrat superb in his vices ; no downtrodden virtuous 
convict or innocent murderer ; but a sturdy native of the county of 
many acres, with the dialect, the quick speech and flow of words, so hard 
often to follow, that we know so well. It was a revelation. His entry 
in a grey tweed suit, with a ruddy face and uncompromising beard, 
almost took away his admirers' breaths. This could not be Olaudian 
or the " Silver King," this rough but warm-hearted yeoman, who rates 
his daughter for loving a jockey, turns his son out-of-doors for opposing 
him, but yet under all the roughness and violence is as tender-hearted 
as a child. There was a strong individuality in Mr. Barrett's acting 
all through, and we can only repeat that John Saxton carries 
" Nowadays " on his broad shoulders. Miss Norreys as his daughter 
had a part that fitted her like a glove, and some of the minor characters 
were very well played, notably the disreputable Downey Bleater of 
Mr. Austin Melford. Mr. Horace Hodges, got up as a plain likeness 
of Tom Cannon, did the straight jockey fairly well ; and Mr. Carson 
threw a good deal of character into a little sketch of the one who was 
not straight. " Nowadays," inconsistent and commonplace as it is, is 
yet certainly amusing. 

Old playgoers are, we fear, generally considered old 
" Two Roses " and bores. With memories that defy contradiction, and 
"Still Waters." an obstinate belief in the superiority of the past 

over the present, they are apt also to stir up angry 
feelings in the bosoms of the rising generation, equally firm in its 
belief in the superiority of to-day. Still we think the old playgoers 
get the best of it by the full use of a dictatorial " you-know-nothing- 
about-it " assertion to which the young grumblingly bow. Every revival 
draws forth those comparisons which from our earliest childhood were 
taught us to be " odious ; " and, as the critics are for the most part old 
playgoers, they necessarily remain masters of the field. The Van 
Driver, in his small way, reckons himself among the old generation ; and 
so may be allowed his little say on the two latest revivals at the 
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Criterion, which Mr. Charles Wyndham has added to his repertoire. 
In Mr. Albery's charming comedy he has returned in a measure to his- 
first love — or rather the first love with which we connect him — when 
he was the much-engaged young man of " Brighton," and the not too 
well-behaved husband of "The Pink Dominoes." In Jack Wyatt, 
however, he essays a rdle younger still ; and in the character in which 
poor Montagu charmed us all a quarter of a century ago invokes the 
inevitable comparison. Let us say at once that Mr. Wyndham comes, 
out of the ordeal triumphant. That it was an ordeal those who remem- 
ber the original "Jack" will acknowledge. Mr. Wyndham was* 
heavily handicapped, but still the gift of perpetual youth is his, and he 
does the pretty love-making with Lottie with the freshness of a boy 
lover. His make-up was singularly effective, and the whole perform- 
ance was admirable. Mr. Thomas Thome, as he was the original, so 
there can be no doubt he was the best Caleb Decie ever seen ; but still, 
though we could not quite forget this, yet Mr. George Giddens tried 
hard to make us do so. We had seen Mr. Farren's Digby Grant before, 
and it had all the excellencies and defects we had before noted. Hard- 
ness and the absence of a certain grim humour which Mr. Irving 
infused into the character were the most notable of its faults. What 
Mr. Righton would have made of "Our Mr. Jenkins" if an unkind 
catarrh had not nearly deprived him of his voice we can imagine ; and 
that Mr. Blakeley was perfect as the old lawyer, Mr. Furnival, goes, 
without saying. It is without the slightest wish to depreciate the two* 
Misses Moore in their sweet rendering of Lottie and Ida that we call 
to mind the recent appearance of two other charming representatives- 
of the same characters. Both representations reminded us of Amy 
Fawcett, and we can assure the four ladies we can give them no higher 
praise. 

And " Still Waters " — what shall we say about the comedy which, 
judged as it is in the scathing light of modern criticism, stigmatised 
as " old-fashioned," and found fault with for its " construction," yet 
on its appeal to the public never fails to upset its somewhat harsh 
decisions? How. often have we seen it would puzzle us to tell. We 
saw Alfred Wigan and his wife as John Mildmay and Mrs. 
Sternhold, and we saw the best Captain Hawksley ever seen in George 
Yining. We cannot recall the names of the other performers, nor is- 
it necessary that we should do so. We only remember the performance 
as a perfect whole ; and, with that remembrance fresh in our minds, feel* 
we are not in the least degree exaggerating when we pronounce the- 
Criterion revival to be in our opinion quite equal to it. In two of the 
leading characters, that of John Mildmay and Mrs. Sternhold, there can. 
be no doubt on this point. Indeed, in one respect, and that a veiy 
important one, it is, as far as the gentleman is concerned, superior. The- 
pathos which Mr. Wyndham infuses into the scene with his wife in the 
last act has never been equalled. There was the ring of truth in his 
broken words, and when he said, " I have my own tears to dry," there 
was a response among his auditors still more sincere. Mrs. Bernard 
Beere, as the outraged and insulted woman, writhing in the grasp of a 
scoundrel, showed great power and feeling ; and her only fault was that 
she was too well dressed and looked too handsome for the part. Mr. 
Standing is an excellent actor, but he was not quite at home as Captain 
Hawksley. This consummate scoundrel was intended to exhibit the* 
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veneer of a gentleman, and this Mr. Standing hardly does. A little too 
loud and boisterous, scarcely refined enough for a woman like Mrs. 
Sternhold, one would think, to commit herself with, but in other respects 
well played. It is hard to find the slightest fault with so capable an 
actor as Mr. Blakeley, but he just a little overdoes the comic business 
in his Mr. Potter. Miss Mary Moore is gentle and sympathetic as Mrs. 
Mildmay ; and it is a treat to sit and listen to " Still Waters " (and 
we have already seen it twice), and note the quiet of the house all 
through the play. Even the generally irrepressible tattlers in the private 
boxes, and the people who make running commentaries on the scene, 
are subdued to silence. The slightest noise in the gallery is imme- 
diately checked, and, if the stalls chattered, we verily believe the pit 
would have their blood. 

In the new rage for Shakespeare our leading actors 
"King Richard in." and managers appear bent on producing the tragic- 
gloom and bloody horrors, of the poet's brain, and 
selecting plays that never can or will be good acting ones. Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree has, it is true, revived "The Merry Wives of 
Windsor," but, excellent as is the Haymarket representation, is it 
anything but a dull, not to say coarse, comedy ? " Macbeth," a grandly 
weird conception, is too full of ruthless murderings, and now Mr. 
Mansfield's ambition has given us the crook-backed tyrant — not be- 
ringleted as we can remember him in our boyish days, but with a more 
martial bearing than we have noticed in most Richards, and we must 
add a more bloodthirsty and fiendish temper. Something of Mr. Hyde 
there is in the horrible snarl with which he breaks away from his. 
hypocritical ways ; and his hand is always seeking his sword or dagger. 
Of course it is a new Richard. Every Shakespearean actor owes it to 
himself to develop new readings and new ideas ; and Mr. Mansfield has 
been perhaps bolder than his predecessors. He has certainly been 
bolder with the text. He does not discard Cibber, and he takes bodily 
from " King Henry VI." If anything the version is too long, but the 
magnificence of the raise en scene almost makes us forget it ; and since- 
the opening night we hear the tragedy has been shortened nearly three 
quarters of an hour. The most competent authorities have watched 
over its production, and the archaeolc|*y of the play is only too perfect. 
The way it has been put upon the stage, and such a stage, too,, 
as that of the Globe, is wonderful. The life and go exhibited 
is wonderful also. The fighting is intensely real. Richard 
hacks about him with the light of battle in his eyes and the 
strength of battle in his arm. In the earlier scenes he was sub- 
dued, but the malignant demon came out as the play advanced ; and 
very good was the actor when, throwing off the mask of hypocrisy and' 
throwing his breviary into the air with it, he stood confessed the 
fiendish tyrant. His make-up was capital, his costumes magnificent,, 
and the whole performance was a thoughtful, as well as, in many places, 
a highly original one. That it will add to his reputation there can be 
no doubt ; not only to his reputation as an actor, but as a manager. Two- 
such revivals as London is exhibiting now in " Macbeth " and " Richard 
III." have never been surpassed, and we much doubt if they will ever 
be equalled. And when we consider the relative size of the Lyceum and 
Globe, we are bound to give the highest praise to Mr Mansfield's- 
staging. 
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We have been told by high authorities in the daily 
The Ice Carnival, press that this fete at the Albert Hall was one of the 

great events of the past month from a social point of 
view, and was equally a great success. If a big crowd means the latter, 
a crowd drawn together with the laudable intention of staring well- 
known celebrities, social and theatrical, as much out of countenance as 
these celebrities could be put, then indeed was the latest effort in the 
sacred cause of charity eminently successful. We must, however, in all 
sincerity compliment Mr. D'Arcy de Ferrars, on whose shoulders the 
burden of management was laid, for his share in the work ; for we fancy 
that, but for his zeal and energy, " the Carnival " would not have been 
ready on the day appointed for the opening. If the hospital authorities 
(the bazaar was for the benefit of the West End Hospital in Welbeck 
Street) had been as well served in other branches of the show, there 
need not have been so much confusion on the opening day — so much 
grumbling — and we must add so much to laugh at in the trumpery 
canvas and pasteboard that were supposed to represent " Niagara," " Ice 
Palaces," " Noblemen's Dwellings," and " Carpathian Mountains." All 
the pictorial embellishments were blots on the show ; and, as the prelimi- 
nary announcement had stated that they would be " carried out with 
the nearest possible approach to realism," this was a pity. However, 
they did to laugh at; and, as the large portion of the crowd 
could not by any possibility get into the fancy fair proper, they 
were fain to content themselves with a charming back view of the stalls 
embellished with advertising pictorials of the naked young gentleman 
in his tub, the learned judge, and other works of art. It is always 
thus at the Albert Hall, and we suppose there is no help for it, — but 
assuredly it is the worst place for a fancy fair to be found in London, 
simply for the insufficient space at command. It struck us, too, during 
the hour or so we allowed ourselves to struggle through the fair, that 
the wares on the different stalls were not quite what we should have ex- 
pected from the huge emporium of " the Universal Provider." But this, 
perhaps, is a minor consideration. What we should demur to giving 
half-a-crown for in Westbourne Grove, if pressed upon us with a sweet 
smile by the Duchess of Fitz-Fulke or Miss Blanche Devereux of the 
Frivolity Theatre, becomes cheap at half-a-guinea in the Albert Hall. 
And what fun it is for the sellers at these shows. They may get tired of 
it, it is true, before the show is over ; but for the two first days it is really 
the highest of times. They are wearing — of course we are speaking of 
the ladies — the prettiest and most piquante of costumes ; generally with 
a display of silk stocking and tlie latest thing in embroidered slippers, 
unknown to the private life of South Kensington and Bayswater ; the 
inhabitants of which districts stare, if they do not buy. Very pretty 
faces were to be seen at the stalls of noble lady and gentle commoner ; 
their beauty in most cases heightened by their toilets. There should, 
however, we consider, be a statute of limitations as to the period of 
life at which women of robust habit of body exhibit their charms 
in fancy dress and in the garish eye of noon. Some examples 
of bad taste in this respect we come across; but, in another 
moment or two, we encounter a Hungarian Hussaress, an Italian 
peasant or a Balkan maiden, and we forget all about the too 
prononcee charms of their elders. We did not perceive much business 
going on ; probably because we were so tightly wedged that to get at 
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one's purse was a difficulty ; and, moreover, there was an ominous whisper 
of " pickpockets." As the hall was full of policemen, how these gentry 
were able to get in was curious. Concerning the snow-shoe races, roller 
skating, <fcc., in the conservatory, the least said the better. We went 
there to escape from the heat of the fair, and spent a very depressing 
half hour ; only relieved by an inspection of Immisch's Electric Dogcart, 
made for the Sultan of Turkey. Then we tried the Cafe Chantant, a 
happy thought which seemed to have occurred to every one simul- 
taneously. The struggle was severe while it lasted, but before we 
reached the turnstiles we " scratched " (very cowardly of us, we own), and 
spent the rest of the afternoon between the Edison phonograph — the 
utterances of which forcibly reminded us of Lieutenant Cole's funny folks 
— and a charming young adept in palmistry ; who told us, with a few 
slight errors, all we had ever done and how amiable and good we were, 
which was very nice. This was the most agreeable part of the show, as 
we sat listening to our fair chiromancer, and watching the pushing 
struggling crowd at the stalls beneath, and — and, — all for charity. 

Under these initials our readers will please read the 
The A. P. P. Al Fresco Fayre that is to come off at the Albert 
Hall on the three last days of May. We wish we 
could feel confident that the committee would take warning from the 
manifold defects and shortcomings of the Ice Carnival. It is true they 
cannot enlarge the space at their disposal — though, by the way, there 
is the conservatory with which and in which much might be effected ; 
but we do trust that if the " fayre " is held in the hall, something 
will be done to render less vulgar and objectionable the backs of the stalls 
with their pictorial advertisements. They have hitherto spoilt every 
show there held ; and we entreat the authorities of this particular one 
to exercise a little more taste in this direction. The committee of the 
Grosvenor Hospital announce, indeed, their intention of publishing a 
book in connection with the show ; and as they have got Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Miss Alma Tadema, Mr. Harry Furniss, and others to illus- 
trate it, Rider Haggard to write a ghost story, Mrs. Kennard to tell a 
sporting one, and John Strange Winter, Lady Munster, Violet Fane, 
Oscar Wilde, and other well-known men and women to contribute their 
brains, we are more hopeful about the backs of the stalls. Tastes such 
as those possessed by the eminent artists and litterateurs just mentioned 
will surely revolt against Pears' Soap, the learned judge, and the black 
legs — shapely though they be — of the everlasting Nadgy. We wish 
the fayre every success, and we trust it will be deserved. 

Her Majesty the Queen, having been pleased to 
E. A. 8. E. accept the office of President of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England for the current year — 
which is to be kept, by the Society, as the Jubilee of its obtaining its 
Royal Charter in 1839 — was pleased to command that a State Banquet 
should be held on March 26th, in St. James's Palace; for which the 
Trustees, Vice-Presidents, Members of Council, and other minor officials 
of the Society, by the same command, received invitations. H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales — as Her Majesty's representative — took his seat at the 
head of the table. The Lord President and Vice-President of Her 
Majesty's Privy Council, the Members of the Committee of Council on 
Agriculture, the Lord Mayor of London, and thf> Mayor of Windsor 
were also included in the list of invitations. 
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Racing 

In compliance with several suggestions, we intend giving a monthly list of 
the table annexed, and subject to the following rules : — 

1st. The first horse mentioned in any prediction will be deemed the tip for 
2nd. A dead heat will be scored as half a win. 

3rd. The selections will be compiled from the prophecies given in the daily 
previous to the race. 
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Prophecies. 

the successful predictions made on the remaining great races of the year, as shown in 
the race in question. 

papers on the Monday before the race, and from the weekly papers on the Saturday 
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Correspondence. 

MIGRATION OF WOODCOCK. 

To the Editor of " Baily's Magazine." 

Sir, — I beg, through you, to thank " Observer " for his interest in 
my article on Woodcock in the February number of " Baily." I 
perfectly agree with him that one must infer that these birds cross 
the German Ocean. His remark as to the effect of a heavy gale from 
the westward at the time of passage also confirms my opinion that this 
must be detrimental to their flight across that sea. My doubt is as to 
whether they ever cross the German Ocean at the broadest part; 
not whether they ever cross it at all. Some conclusion might be 
arrived at on the question as to what points of the coast of Norway 
they choose on their departure from that coast. There is a difference 
of two hundred miles between some points of Norway to the coast 
of England and others further north to the coast of Scotland. If 
" Observer " ever has been in Norway at that time I should be glad to 
know. He might throw some light on the wonderful instinct these 
birds possess in choosing their course. 

Writer of the Article. 



Sir, — It may perhaps interest some of those who have followed the 
recent statements as to the passage of Woodcock to this country, to 
mention a fact which came under my own notice. In the year and in 
the week in which H.R.H. the Prince of Wales was born, I was a lad at 
school in the house of a clergyman who was resident close to Great 
Yarmouth, within a mile of the sea-beach. We had been granted a 
holiday upon the auspicious occasion ; and I, in common with the other 
younkers, had had to " fag " out for one or other of the seniors. What 
our errand was I do not now remember, but I have the clearest recol- 
lection that, going out with another boy at daybreak, we flushed, round 
a small shrubbery of not more than four square rods, two couple and 
a half of woodcock. This shrubbery had, on two sides, a public road, 
and on a third the house and premises, in which were close to thirty 
people lodged. It may fairly be assumed that, up to the time of the 
doors being locked at night (9 p.m.), no woodcock possibly could have 
been at rest near that much frequented shrubbery and grassplot. The 
birds must have come over after dark, between 9 p.m. and 6.30 or 
7 a.m. the next morning. We were told — but of these I only speak 
from hearsay, the others I saw — that on the same day, when the 
gardeners and dealers came in from the country, there were, among the 
stalls erected overnight for their use in the fine old market place of 
Yarmouth, several woodcock. There must have been during that 
night the arrival of a numerous flight of weary birds, which were glad 
to drop into the first shelter which came into sight after they had got 
beyond the sea water. I may add that Yarmouth market place lay in 
the line between our house and the sea ; and that in the precincts of 
another boarding-house, about a quarter of a mile further south of us, 
and quite as much adorned with bushes and grass, no woodcock were 
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seen. I was then quite familiar with the appearance of woodcock ; for 
it had often been my task to have to accompany elder brothers 
shooting, in order to carry their game-bag. E. T. 



LONDON PAVEMENT. 

To tlie Editor of "Baily 1 8 Magazine." 

Sir, — It seems unlikely that, for years to come, wood pavement will 
be superseded in the streets of London, by other methods. Yet it 
seems difficult to understand what advantages it possesses over 
asphalte; which, at least, prevents the mud rising to the enormous 
extent that it does at present, when it is even worse than was the 
case with " Macadamised " roadways. Valuable horses might be spared 
a great deal of straining and falling if a shoe could be quickly intro- 
duced requiring less iron — such as has often been talked of. There are 
now few gaps of " Macadam " left in London to injure the frog 
or the hoof. If this subject were to be mooted in " Baily," good might 
be attained. I am, <fcc., H. 



HUNTING COUNTRIES PHYSICALLY CONSIDERED. 

To the Editor of " Baily 1 8 Magazine" 

Sir, — In your very interesting article under the above heading in 
the March number of " Baily," the writer, when speaking of banking 
countries, did not mention Cardiganshire, Carmarthenshire, and Pem- 
brokeshire; yet these are par excellence the banking countries of 
England. In the country hunted by Mr. Lort Phillips the banks are 
of great size — from six to seven feet high, fairly perpendicular, and 
many of them stone-faced three parts of the way up. Fortunately they 
are generally sound, with plenty of room on the top ; and have no 
ditch, but are built straight out of the field. 

On the east of the Pembrokeshire are Mr. Powell's hounds ; which 
hunt the country round Carmarthen and "Whitland. Here again 
enormous banks are to be met with, especially round Cilsant and 
Llanboidy ; but the country is wilder and the banks not always so sound 
as in Pembrokeshire. North of Mr. Powell's is that most sporting of 
countries the Tivyside; which embraces parts of Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
and Pembrokeshire. This country is very strongly fenced; many of the 
banks are not only stone-faced, but have strong growth on them; 
while those of Pembrokeshire and Carmarthenshire are generally clean. 
Yet over these forbidding-looking obstacles the genial master (bad to 
beat, though he does weigh 18 stone) shows the way when hounds run 
straight, and is always there if they want help. 

Another pack is the Neuadd-Fawr (or, as an English visitor put it, 
the Near and Far). These hounds hunt over one of the wildest countries 
in England and "Wales ; comprising the central part of Cardiganshire and 
the mountainous part of North Carmarthenshire which joins it. Here 
the banks are not so numerous, so large, or so well kept ; but wire 
has been largely used in the mcie highly cultivated parts, and to some 
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extent spoils the country. However, real good wild hunting can be 
enjoyed here ; and the game, hard-living foxes of this district take a 
lot of catching. Mr. Hughes (the master) keeps up the old breed of 
rough Welsh hounds ; they have lots of music, plenty of bone, and 
good-shaped hard feet ; and they make ample compensation for their 
want of dash by their grand hunting powers. But, however far or how- 
ever fast they run, there is always some one to see which way they went ; 
notably a lady on a roan " banker," an importation from the Duke's 
country. Alb. 



Review. 

Driving. — The latest number of the admirable " Badminton Library" 
series has just been issued by Messrs. Longman. " Driving," by His 
Grace the Duke of Beaufort and others, is worthy of the best of its pre- 
decessors ; a fuller praise cannot well be expressed. That rare technical 
knowledge and large research — i.e., thoroughness of treatment — have 
been displayed throughout is, now, generally recognised. But the 
new volume excels the rest in felicitous illustrations. These have been 
reproduced by E. Whymper ; occasionally, after photographs by Messrs. 
Hill and Saunders, but more generally after drawings by G. D. Giles 
and J. Sturgess. Most of the designs have the merit of fidelity ; some 
combine with this quality remarkable spirit. Take, for example, the 
full-page illustration on page 320, by Mr. Giles, entitled "A Fight." 
Two Percheron stallions, just let loose from a diligence, proceed to fall 
foul of each other. The scene is worthy of Rosa Bonheur ; who never 
painted a more life-like figure than the peasant woman who is rushing 
to the rescue. You not only see what she aims at — you can actually 
hear the shrill exclamation coming from her lips. Some of the smaller 
illustrations, and vignettes, are of great excellence. As a specimen, look 
at " Rivals " — on page 207. Here, with infinite suggestiveness, we have 
a passenger, with a cigar in his lips, sitting comfortably in a first-class 
smoking compartment in a railway carriage, with ample room for his 
legs, rug-covered, and the morning's paper beside him. He looks out 
of the window, over the snow-clad fields, at a coach in the distance, 
which is toiling along, with bad going, and wind overhead. It tells how 
liberally the term " Driving " has been interpreted, that, besides almost 
every known English carriage, a diligence and a Russian sleigh should 
be included. No text-books of sport can be found which will bear com- 
parison with this series. Indeed, it may be questioned if many more 
complete, or more trustworthy, exponents exist, as manuals, upon any 
subject. 
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Summary of Prominent Results. 

March, 1889. 

STEEPLECHASES, &C. 

Mar. 2. Mr. H. Heasman's ch.c. Prince Frederick, 4 years, 12 st. 5 lbs., won 

the Aissele Handicap Hurdle Race of 200 sovs., two miles, at 

Sandown Park Meeting. 
„ 2. Mr. Bewicke's br.g. Forest King, aged, 12 st., won the Handicap 

Steeplechase of 100 gs., two miles, at Sandown Park Meeting. 
,, 2. Mr. A. Yates's bl.g. Cobalt, 4 years, list. 7 lbs., won the Hunters' 

Steeplechase of 100 gs., two miles, at Sandown Park Meeting. 
„ 4. Mr. R. S. Evans's b.g. Bay Comus, aged, 12 st. 7 lbs., won the 

March Handicap Steeplechase of 200 sovs., about two miles, at 

Sandown Park Meeting. 
,, 4. Mr. E. W. Baird's br.g. Pulpit, aged, 12 st., won the Warren 

Hunters' Flat Race of 100 gs., two miles, at Sandown Park 

Meeting. 

,, 4. Mr. J. Campbell's br.g. Joker, 5 years, 10 st. 11 lbs., won the 
Handicap Hurdle Race of 100 gs. , two miles, at Sandown Park 
Meeting. 

,, 8. Mr. E. P. Wilson's b.g. Syston, aged, 11 st. 9 lbs., won the Quorn 
Open Hurdle Race of 150 sovs., about two miles, at the Leicester 
March Meeting. 

,, 8. Mr. G. Moore's ch.m. Charming Nancy, 6 years, 11 st. 4 lbs., won 

the Mapperley Handicap Steeplechase Plate of 150 sovs., two 

miles, at the Leicester March Meeting. 
„ 9. Mr. Atkinson's ch.g. Craven, 4 years, 10 st. 5 lbs., won the March 

Handicap Hurdle Race of 150 sovs., about two miles, at 

Leicester. 

,, 9. Mr. Lane's b. or br.g. Silverwood, aged, 12 st. 3 lbs., won the 
Hunters' Flat Race Plate of 100 sovs., about two miles, at 
Leicester. 

„ 12. Mr. W. Low's br.g. Alcaaus, 4 years, 11 st. 3 lbs., won the Grand 
International Hurdle Handicap Race of 500 sovs., about 2J 
miles, at Croydon. 

„ 12. Captain M'Calmont's b.c. Alford, 4 years, 11 st. 7 lbs., won the 

Hunters' Flat Race Plate of 200 sovs., two miles, at Croydon. 
,, 12. Mr. J. Davis's b.m. Louisa, 6 years, 11 st., won the Stewards' 

Steeplechase Handicap of 200 sovs., two miles, at Croydon. 
„ 13. Mr. E. W. Baird's b.g. Old Joe, aged, 11 st. 7 lbs., won the United 

Kingdom Steeplechase Handicap of 300 sovs., about three miles, 

at Croydon. 

„ 13. Mr. J. Wallace's ch.h. Ireland, 5 years, 12 st. 13 lbs., won the 
Croydon Hunters' Steeplechase of 200 sovs., three miles, at 
Croydon. 

,, 13. Major Wickham's br.h. John Barleycorn, aged, list. 3 lbs., won 
the Wickham Hurdle Race Handicap of 200 sovs., two miles, at 
Croydon. 

,, 14. Lord Lurgan's b.c. Rotherham, 5 years, 12 st. lib., won the Sun- 
bury Hurdle Handicap of 500 sovs., two miles, at Kempton 
Park. 

,, 14. Mr. C. Hibbert's br.g. Willie Blair, 5 years, 10 st. 11 lbs., won the 
March Handicap Steeplechase of 300 sovs., two miles, at Kemp- 
ton Park. 

,, 19. Mr. N. Fen wick's bl.m. Ringlet, aged, 11 st. 10 lbs., won the 

Derbyshire Handicap Steeplechase of 500 sovs., about three 

miles, at Derby Hunt Meeting. 
„ 19. Lord Dudley's gr.h. Jacob, aged, 12 st. 3 lbs., won the Selling Open 

Hurdle Race Plate of 150 sovs., about two miles, at Derby Hunt 

Meeting. 

,, 20. Mr. R. S. Evans's ch.g. Tonans, aged, 11 st. 2 lbs., won the Devon- 
shire Handicap Hurdle Race of 500 sovs., about two miles, at 
Derby Hunt Meeting. 
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Mar. 22. Mr. B. W. J. Alexander's b.h. St. Cross, 6 years, 11 st., won the 
Grand Military Gold Cup of 10 sovs. each with 500 added, 
about 3£ miles, at the Grand Military Meeting, Sandown Park. 

,, 22. Captain R. G. Broad wood's Ben, 4 years, 11 st., won the Grand 
Military Hunt Cup of 200 sovs., about 2| miles, at the Grand 
Military Meeting, Sandown Park. 

„ 23. Mr. H. L. Powell's Bloodstone, aged, 12 st. 12 lbs., won the Grand 
Military Hunters' Steeplechase of 5 sovs. each for starters, with 
300 added, about 3£ miles, at the Grand Military Meeting, 
Sandown Park. 

„ 23. Mr. H. T. Fen wick's Meerschaum, aged, list. 9 lbs., won the 
Grand Military Handicap Steeplechase of 5 sovs. each for 
starters, with 200 sovs. added, about 2£ miles, at the Grand 
Military Meeting, Sandown Park. 

COURSING. 

Mar. 1. Mr. T. Edwards's r.d. Glenkirk, Col. J. T. North's bk.b. Kate 
Cuthbert, and Mr. W. Paterson's r.w.d. Plymouth Rock 
divided the Gold Cup, for all ages, at Gosforth Park Meeting. 

„ 1. Mr. W. H. Bilton's be.w.d. Maunsell, Mr. G. H. Hyde's bk.w.d. 

Odoardo, Mr. T. Melville's r.d. Leviathan, and Mr. N. Dunn's 
f.b. Downpour divided the Killingworth Stakes, for all ages, at 
Gosforth Park Meeting. 

,, 1. Sir'R. Jardine's bd.w.d. Mayfair, Mr. T. Graham's bk.d. Miller's 
Rab, Mr. J. Morris's ns. w.be.d. Bendigo, Mr. T. Melville's 
w.bk.d. The Saddle, Col. North's w.bk.d. Huic Holloa, Mr. 
A. Hey wood- Jones's bd.b. Jetsam, Mr. W. Wood's bk.b. The 
Widow, and Mr. H. Emmerson's ns. r-w.b. Bundle and Go II. 
divided the Annitsford Stakes, for all ages, at Gosforth Park 
Meeting. 

,, 1. Sir T. Lecky's bk.w.d. Laureate won the Donebruir Stakes, for 

Puppies, at the Black Brae Club Meeting. 
,, 7. Mr. F. W. Hayes's r.w.d. p. Weatherall and Mr. J. Dickson's 

bd.d. Donald Creelman divided the Trabolgan Stakes, for all 

ages, at the Southern (co. Cork) Meeting. 
„ 8. Mr. J. Allen's ns. bd.w.d. p. Waltham II. won the Lee Stakes, for all 

ages, at the Southern (co. Cork) Meeting. 
„ 16. Mr. C. Trotter's bk.w.d. Tempter won the Gosforth Stakes, for all 

' ages, at Gosforth Park Meeting. 
,, 22. Mr. A. Heywood- Jones's bk.d. Just Asleep won the Maiden Stakes, 

for all ages (dogs), at Haydock Park Open Meeting. 
,, 22. Mr. E. M. Cross's bk.b. Coca Water won the Maiden Stakes, for all 

ages (bitches), at Haydock Park Meeting. 

FOOTBALL. 

Mar. 2. (A) Sheffield Wednesday v. Wolverhampton Wanderers, latter won 
by three goals to nil. 
„ 2. (A) West Bromwich Albion v. Chatham, former wn by ten goals to 
one. 

„ 2. (A) Preston North End v. Birmingham St. George's, former won by 
two goals to nil. 

„ 2. (A) Blackburn Rovers v. Aston Villa, former won by eight goals to 
one. 

2. (A) England v. Ireland, former won by six goals to one. 
„ 16. (A) Preston North End v. West Bromwich Albion, former won by 
one goal to nil. 

„ 16. (A) Wolverhampton Wanderers v., Blackburn Rovers, drawn for 
one goal each. 

„ 23. (A) Wolverhampton Wanderers v. Blackburn Rovers, former won 

by three goals to one. 
„ 23. (A) East End v. Elswick Rangers (final tie for the Northumberland 

Association Cup), drawn, nil all. 
„ 23. (R) Friar Park (Henley) v. Oxford University Servants (final tie for 

the Oxfordshire Challenge Cup), latter won by six goals to nil. 
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Sports and Pastimes. 



Mr. Townley-Parker. 

Said Lord Wantage on a recent occasion, at a luncheon not 
entirely unconnected with that noble animal the Shire horse, " I 
am proud of many things ; but I think I am as proud of being a 
country gentleman as of anything else." Such words from such 
a distinguished soldier are not idle ones. Lord Wantage was 
doubtless thinking of the duties and obligations of the position 
he eulogised; of the things given, to one holding it, to do — 
pleasant things for the most part, but some that bring probably 
worry and vexation in their train — the rough with the smooth of 
country, as of all other, life. But still it is an honourable estate, 
and one of which, as long as England lasts, Englishmen will, we 
trust, continue to be proud. 

And, on the opposite page, is the portrait of a Lancashire 
country gentleman, who, like his fathers before him, has tried to 
do his duty in the state to which God has called him. The 
ancestors of Mr. Townley-Parker were in the county of Lancaster 
when Richard II. was on the throne ; for we find the Abbot of 
Kirkestall, in the thirteenth year of that monarch's reign, con- 
veying lands to William de Parker styled of Extwistle. Through 
the troublous times of the Wars of the Roses and the Great 
Rebellion the Parkers appear to have lived on at Extwistle ; until, 
at the commencement of the eighteenth century, Mr. Banastre 
Parker, the then head of the family, transferred his residence to 
Cuerden Hall ; to which property he had succeeded in right of his 
mother, the daughter and co-heir of Mr. Christopher Banastre, 
of Bank, in the same county. The son of this gentleman — on his 
marriage with the only daughter and co-heiress of Mr. Thomas 
Townley, of Royle — assumed the name of this old Lancashire 
family in addition to his own ; and, from him, the present Mr. 
Townley-Parker is fourth in descent. Another old house there 
is a few miles from Cuerden belonging to the family, Astley 
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Hall, where Mr. Townley-Parker lived for some years. A curious 
old house with a stately entrance hall, and rich in oak carvings 
and oak furniture, it is now kept up as a relic of the past, and as 
one of the show old houses for which Lancashire is celebrated. 

Born in 1822, his early boyhood was spent a good deal abroad ; 
but on returning to England, when he was eleven years old, he 
was soon entered to hounds with the U.P. (Union Park) Harriers, 
a time-honoured pack, which, for several generations, had hunted 
the country about Cuerden ; and the then master of which, Mr. 
William Farrington, of Shaw Hall, had seen three generations 
of Townley-Parkers in the saddle. His schooldays over, the 
young squire came up as a Gentleman Commoner to Magdalen 
College, Oxford ; and, during the two hunting seasons he was 
up, he soon became well known with the Heythrop, then having 
the well-remembered Jem Hill as huntsman. His Oxford 
course finished, he went on the Continent for a time ; and on his 
return was a good man to hounds in Cheshire ; where he was one 
of " the tars of Tarporley," being a member of that iovial and 
celebrated club. Now and then he went into Leicestershire ; and, 
occasionally, hunted with Sir John Gerard's staghounds and Mr. 
Randolph de Trafford's foxhounds. When a young man, Mr. 
Townley-Parker rode a good deal on the flat ; and held his own 
as to riding winners. He has kept racehorses off and on since 
1845 ; running them sometimes^ in his own name, sometimes in 
that of his tramer until 1880 ; since which they have always run 
in the name of their owner. Without ever possessing a first- 
class racehorse, he has been fairly successful on the turf ; and 
when his old mare Pillery goes to the stud, we hope she will do 
something for the honour and glory of the red and yellow. 
Mr. Townley-Parker has had a stud farm for the last six-and- 
twenty years, where he keeps about a dozen brood mares. He 
does not now breed for sale ; but trains the produce, and has 
been very successful in producing winners. He has now at 
Cuerden two yearlings, a Camballo colt and a filly by Linnaeus, 
that are very promising. 

A D.L. and J.P. for his county, the Squire of Cuerden leads 
a busy life among his people and his neighbours. Fond of 
farming and all agricultural pursuits, he buckles with zeal to 
the work of a country gentleman. He has been since 1864, the 
year of its formation, the chairman of the Leyland Hundred 
Highway Board; and in the work under its control he has 
taken , and continues to take the very greatest interest. The 
roads have been much improved under his watchful care. 
Though hunting and racing have been his chief amusements, he 
has been a fair pigeon-shot ; and very good and quick over the 
stubbles and among the heather. He is married to the youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Blackburne ; Rector of Prestwich, 
and son of the late Mr. John Blackburne, of Orford Hall and 
Hale Hall, one of the oldest families in Lancashire. 

Mr. Townley-Parker is a familiar figure on many racecourses 
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and always a welcome one. He is very keen, with the Stud 
Book at his fingers' ends ; and with much gossipy knowledge 
of men and things, past and present. A popular landlord and 
a good master, the Hall at Ouerden to him is really " the old 
house at home." Singularly kind and thoughtful for the re- 
quirements and comforts of others, he has also a high reputation 
among his dependants for being just. He allows no favour or 
affection to blind his judgment, and though it may be that his 
decisions may not always give pleasure, even the disappointed 
own their justice. In the length and breadth of the land we are 
glad to think there are many such as he, living among their own 
people and in their fathers' hous* ; inheritors of an honoured name, 
and, even in these levelling days, of a no less honoured position. 



Summering Hunters. 

The time has now begun when the hunter is entitled to a period 
of rest, during which he has to gather strength for another nunt- 
ing season. This period has, in one point of view, acquired 

freater importance than it used to have in our grandfathers days, 
ecause, so far as thews and sinews are concerned, the fast work 
the hunter is now called upon to perform, perhaps takes more out 
of a horse in a season than used to be the case. Consequently a 
hunter now requires more attention in the summer to repair the 
damages of the season which is past, and to prepare him for that 
which is before him. Pace in the hunting field at the present day 
is greater ; and, so, the strain on a horse is more considerable. As 
a consequence, more watchfulness, on the part of the owner, is 
required during the summer ; and it is more than ever important, 
now, to make the most of a really good horse. The hunting man 
has not, in considering the course of summering, to regard it only 
as a rest in respect of work which is done, he has also to look to 
it as the first part of the preparation for the work which has yet 
to come. This two-fold character of the summering period 
cannot be too carefully or too continually in one's mind. There 
are some men who seem to think that it is sufficient to leave 
a horse to do nothing during the summer months. They 
regard it as a kind of " fallow " period ; after which, the horse, 
simply because it has been doing no more than run about in a 
field or a paddock, is bound to be ready for the active preparation 
of the autumn. It might have been supposed that this ridiculous 
view was now quite exploded ; yet, every autumn, horses are to 
be seen which nave, for three or four months, passed through a 
time of neglect which their owners euphemistically dignify by 
the name of rest The hunting man, if he wishes to have a satis- 
factory season, must, all through the summer months, look before 
and after. And, unless he does this, disappointment will cer- 
tainly await him. 

There is yet another point, which should not be forgotten ; and 
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that is that hard and fast rules are certain, sooner or later, to bring 
some trouble. The old theory that horses should be turned out . 
and left to stuff themselves with grass, is, we hope, by this time 
not believed in by any intelligent horse owner. On the other hand 
it by no means follows that keeping a horse in a loose box with a 
little bit of walking exercise is the most desirable course to pursue 
in all cases. The fact is that nearly every horse is the better for 
being treated, if possible, individually. There are some coarse- 
bred, strong hunters which really are the better for never having 
been thrown altogether out of work during the summer. The rest 
for them should be simply quiet, easy work. Then, in September, 
they are in a fit state for being got into thorough hunting con- 
dition ; whereas, if they have been let down entirely, Christmas 
will have arrived before they are in hard condition. Again, 
there are some horses which are best summered by remaining in 
a roomy box, with the least possible amount of gentle walking 
exercise. But this treatment applies only to intelligent, nervous 
horses ; which are always on the move, walking round their box, 
moving about it with every sound, and who take, in one day, 
more exercise in this way than their sluggish neighbour does in 
a week. Such horses as the former, practically, need not be 
turned out at all, though half an hour's run in a moderate sized 
paddock will do them no harm. But the temperament, which 
causes them to be always on the move in a box, often makes them 
too excitable to run out with advantage in the grass. On the 
other hand, the sluggish-natured horse can do well — is, in fact/ the 
better — for two or three hours in a meadow. A mere walk,' with 
a lad at his head, is not enough for him ; he requires plenty of 
movement ; if he sometimes becomes lively enough to have a gallop 
round the field so much the better, provided the ground is not 
hard. These statements show that there is no general rule to be 
followed. The main point is to have a good roomy box ; and, 
starting, so to speak, from this, to turn the horse out for several 
hours ; to walk nim about, or to keep him in easy work — accord- 
ing to his make, constitution, and state of body. 

Having obtained the box, the next thing is to find the bedding ; 
there seems to us to be no doubt that moss litter is the best. It 
is soft and cool for the feet, and does not spoil a horse's coat, if the 
coat and the moss are properly attended to. Of course, a lazy sta- 
bleman may do vpry little to a moss-litter bed ; but the nose of the 
owner should enable him to discover this carelessness better even 
than his eyes. Moss litter must be as carefully tended as straw ; 
and well raked about with a wooden hay rake. It, then, forms 
the best bed in the summer, for hunters, which can now be had. 

Again, the food must be varied according to the nature of the 
animal. One thing, however, is certain, that, if a fair allowance 
of corn is given to a horse, he will not, when he is turned out 
on the grass for an hour or two, over-eat himself. It is the 
shortness of corn which, as much as anything, brings a horse, 
. which is turned out on some farm, to such^a wretched state 
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by the autumn. Of all things, indeed, the hunting man 
should avoid the practice of sending a horse to be turned out 
on some strange farm. At the best he cannot expect that in- 
dividual attention will be given to his animals ; and the proba- 
bility is that they will cost him far more before the next season 
is out than if he had spent more money on them during the 
summer. Starting with at least one feed of corn every day, 
mixed with chaff ; adding to this for a time, in the case of young 
horses, some linseed ; giving, also, each day some newly cut grass 
or vetches, the amounts of the several kinds being varied accord- 
ing to the constitution of the horse — the hunting man ought, il 
he has also studied the characters of his animals, in regard to 
exercise, to have a stud which will easily be got into condition 
in the autumn. 

In the above remarks we have purposely abstained from details ; 
because the principle which we have tried to establish is that 
there are no hard and fast rules as to summering, except in regard 
to what we may call the ground principle of a large loose box. 

But there is another point connected with summering hunters 
which deserves a few words. It is often asked — especially by the 
beginner in the sport — whether it pays to summer. If a man 
wishes really to push along with the best men, it certainly pays 
to summer. If he has no ambition to excel, the condition of his 
mount is of less importance. Of course we all know, in every hunt, 
some men who make a practice of selling at the end of every season. 
Some of these hunt to sell, and sell to hunt, and, taking one year 
with another, they, possibly, may not be unsuccessful. But the 
ordinary hunting man will do much better to keep his stud to- 
gether ; to weed out bad ones and stick to the good ones. After 
all, the cost of summering a hunter is not great. Let us take it 
at the price which is paid at some hunting centres — sixteen 
shillings a week without a groom — and we take this price, because 
it is more than a man with his own stables and land need pay, 
and then for May, June, July and August this will roughly 
speaking come to about ten pounds. We put the time at four 
months because most men will in any case be getting their stud 
together in September, and will scarcely be rid of it before April. 
Even at twenty pounds, it pays to keep a sound good horse. If 
the horse be a young and improving one, from the commercial 
point of view, he will have probably paid for himself. The excuse 
that keeping horses during the summer is great trouble, will not 
bear a moment's examination ; when we remember the difficulty 
of getting a good horse at the beginning of the season. Accom- 
modation for summering can always be obtained; and there 
should be no difficulty in finding a trustworthy attendant, so that 
we regard the man who sells his hunters at the end of the season, 
if they are worth keeping, as one who wishes, or who hopes, to pay 
for his hunting through the medium of the auction mart, which he 
probably fails to do, or as a man who is not as wise as he might be. 
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Blair Athol. 

A REMINISCENCE BY AN OLD TURFITE. 

His dam, Blink Bonny, by Melbourne, must be considered one 
of the grand dames of the Turf. Her two-year-old career had 
been a brilliant one ; and in the following season (the summer of 
1857) she won the Epsom Derby in a field of thirty starters; 
and, two days afterwards, had no difficulty in winning also the 
Oaks — thirteen starters. When September arrived nearly all 
Yorkshire was mad with excitement, and would hear of nothing 
but Blink Bonny for the St. Leger. The mare's constitution 
was never robust — far from being one of the wear and tear sort 
— and on Doncaster Town Moor, on that memorable afternoon in 
September, Blink Bonny failed to run into one of the first three ; 
John Scott providing the winner in the speedy Imperieuse. The 
tykes were furious when they witnessed their favourite igno- 
miniously beaten; and, in their stupid rage, felt inclined to 
wreak their vengeance on the body of the owner and trainer of 
Blink Bonny, Mr. William F Anson. About fifty of these 
infuriated men made a rush at F Anson. Near him, however, 
was standing a stolid and quiet individual named Tom Sayers. 
Tom divined the position of affairs at a glance. Quick as 
thought he placed himself in front of F Anson, in a menacing 
attitude, ready for all comers. Not one among the lot cared to 
be the first to receive the noted pugilist's well-meant intentions ; 
and all recoiled before the fists of Tom Sayers. Probably, the 
champion, by this bold front, saved F Anson's life ; and, certainlv, 
prevented some broken bones. F Anson would have given nearly 
everything he possessed for the mare to have won; but her 
delicate constitution had given way in her training, and he was 
unable to get her into such superb condition as on the days 
when she won the Derby and Oaks. 

Blait Athol's sire, Stockwell, has been termed " the emperor 
of stallions ; " and well did he earn the title, for no one horse 
ever before begot so many distinguished descendants. Blair 
Athol was foaled in the spring of 1861. It must have been 
with no small degree of satisfaction that F Anson watched the 
handsome and sprightly youngster careering round the paddocks 
attached to Spring Cottage, Malton. If the mother — like many 
of Melbourne's progeny — was somewhat plain and angular, 
the son amply made amends for her lack of beauty. Day by 
day he gave signs of growing into one of the handsomest of his 
kind. His disposition and temper were also good; such as 
almost invariably belong to horses of high caste. The tempers 
and habits of thoroughbreds are often spoiled when young \>y 
the rough and stupid treatment to which they are subjected at 
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the hands of ignorant stable lads. Blair Athol always carried 
the stamp of high breeding. His indifference to matters which 
did not concern him, and his nonchalance on all occasions, were 
remarkable throughout his whole career. Under the fostering 
care of his owner, Blair Athol continued steadily to improve; 
and, when the colt was two years old, I 1 Anson became aware of 
the real value of the white-faced chestnut In the autumn of 

1863 a gentleman who had been commissioned to purchase 
some thoroughbreds for a foreign Government called at Spring 
Cottage, and accompanied I' Anson to the training grounds on 
Langton Wold. There he witnessed Blair Athol m his gallop. 
On looking over the colt in the stable, this commissioner offered 
I' Anson 4,000 guineas for him. " No," was the answer, " nor 
11,000 guineas would not buy him, for he is sure to win the 
Derby." Previous to this, John Jackson, the great bookmaker, 
had offered 7,000 guineas for Blair Athol ; and this offer was 
made before the colt had ever been stripped in public, or had 
run on a public racecourse. During the ensuing winter, Jackson 
backed Blair Athol heavily for the Derby. When the spring of 

1864 came round Blair Athol was amiss, owing to a disease in 
the teeth and gums which prevented him feeding freely. The 
prospect caused Jackson much uneasiness. 

For Jackson had become aware that another dark horse was 
likely to appear in the racing world, and to gain a distinguished 
name for himself. This was Lord Glasgow's colt, General Peel. 
Jackson and his friend Hargreaves backed this colt to win large 
sums for both the Two Thousand Guineas and the Derby. The 
public made Count Lagrange's filly (Fille de l'Air) favourite for 
the Two Thousand Guineas; never having heard of Lord 
Glasgow'^ formidable dark horse. I was unable to go to New- 
market to see the race run; but Alfred Day (the celebrated 
jockey) called on me, and we agreed to have a pony, between us, 
on Fille de l'Air. It is now a matter of history that General 
Peel won easily; that Mr. Ten Broeck's Paris was second, and 
Sir Frederick Johnstone's little picture of a racehorse, Historian, 
third. Alfred Day had found that Fille de l'Air was not cherry 
ripe; therefore our pony was not invested. I asked what he 
thought of the winner, General Peel. "He is the finest 
thoroughbred," replied Alfred, " that ever you, or I, or anybody 
else ever saw, and he will win the Derby." I mention this 
opinion to show in what estimation General Peel was held by 
competent judges. 

In spite of the large sums of money which had gone on Blair 
Athol, there was at this time — immediately after the Two 
Thousand Guineas — considerable uncertainty as to his starting 
for the Derby. The monetary arrangements were left entirely to 
Jackson; and he stood to win £25,000 over General Peel, and 
a similar sum over Blair Athol. Jackson's friend Hargreaves 
stood to win a still larger sum over General Peel ; but had not 
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backed Blair Athol for a shilling. General Peel's capabilities, 
owing to his having won the Guineas, were known to all racing 
men ; but so far as the public were concerned, Blair Athol was 
still an unknown horse. The advice — offered by such cool- 
headed and calculating men as Hargreaves and Steel — was to 
keep Blair Athol in his stable ; to wm the Derby with General 
Peel ; and, afterwards, when September came, to effect a grand 
eowp de main by winning the St Leger with Blair Athol. This 
was obviously the plan of wise tacticians; and in it, Jackson, 
reluctantly and half-heartedly, more than once appeared to 
acquiesce. But his love for Blair Athol was already so intense 
that he determined, in spite of the sage advice of his coadjutors, 
to run the white-faced chestnut at Epsom. Hargreaves and Steel 
were disgusted. Their argument was this : if Blair Athol shirks 
the Derby, long prices will be offered against him for the St 
Leger ; and he might then, at a comparatively small outlay, be 
backed to win £100,000 for the latter race. 

Now, in F Anson's stable was a distimguished relative of Blair 
Athol's, a mare named Caller Ou. She was at this time, 1864, 
six years old ; and, in every respect, as sound as on the day she 
was foaled. In the previous year she had won the Northumber- 
land Plate, carrying 8 st 8 lbs. ; and, since then, had acted as 
Blair Athol's schoolmistress. She was one of the most power- 
fully made mares that the eye of a connoisseur ever restea upon. 
Her legs were stout and unblemished; her thighs muscular; 
her haunches immense ; her girth deep ; her withers high ; and 
her barrel (especially for a mare) wonderfully well ribbed. Blair 
Athol was tried with Caller Ou, and found to be her equal, at 
even weights. This convinced Jackson and I' Anson that the 
Derby was within their reach. 

With regard to Caller Ou, I will merely add that she again 
won the Northumberland Plate, carrying 8 st 12 lbs. ; and, before 
she retired from her turf career, she nad won nearly fifty Queen's 
Plates. In these latter races she would, early in the race, gallop 
the life out of her opponents ; and then come in alone, with her 
head cocked up, and ner tail swishing. In private life, however, 
she was not considered one of the most amiable of her sex. 

I had heard of the merits of Blair Athol from such a trust- 
worthy source that I never once wavered in my allegiance ; still 
I must confess that, owing to the strange fluctuations in the 
betting, I more than once imagined my money was thrown away. 
It was not until the morning before the race that I felt certain 
Blair Athol would start. On the Derby Day I saw John Day, ol 
Danebury; and, in talking over the Derby, he remarked that 
"Harry Hill had said that Blair Athol would run well, and 
nearly win." When such an unfailing oracle as Harry Hill 
spoke, one could not go far wrong in following his judgment. 

For that year's Derby thirty horses went to the post There 
was a long delay owing to the fractiousness of an obstinate brute 
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named TamDour Major; belonging, if I remember rightly, to 
Count -Batthyany. This animal,- judged by his actions, would 
have been more at home in Sanger's Circus than on a racecourse. 
What with dancing on his hind legs, pirouetting like a harlequin, 
and fiercely kicking out at intervals, he became a nuisance and 
a terror to the jockeys on the other horses. He caused many 
false starts, which took a good deal of 44 go " out of many of the 
competitors. While this brute's antics proved so annoying, and 
made most of the other horses restless, Blair Athol stood his 

f round in a quiet and unconcerned manner ; merely swaying his 
ead to and fro, taking no notice of the tumult around ; and 
evidently regarding such stupidity as Tambour Major's beneath 
his notice. Blair Athol's jockey — Yorkshire like himself— a 
strong and resolute rider, sat quietly in his saddle ; keeping a 
wary eye on that fractious clown, Tambour Major. In several of 
the false starts Blair Athol took no part whatever. The flag was 
lowered once more. Snowden (Blair Athol's jockey) thougnt it 
was another false start ; but the starter had become disgusted 
with Tambour Major, and the flag was raised no more for that 
Derby. When Snowden realised this he set his horse going ; but 
the others were before him ; and he had to be content with a 
stern chase. He was in the rear until Tattenham Corner was 
reached ; but Blair Athol was going well within his own speed ; 
and Snowden became aware that he had the pace of the best in 
the field. And once round that dreaded corner, Snowden saw 
that the horses in his front were so close together that he could 
not get through. Amidst the din of the horses 1 feet, as they 
thundered over the turf, could be heard Snowden's voice shouting 
to the jockeys (who had unwittingly blocked him) to make way. 
At this time, Tom Aldcroft on General Peel held a good position; 
and, to all who closely watched the race, it seemed as it General 
Peel would win. But when the way was once clear, Snowden 
called upon the white-faced chestnut in the most resolute 
manner ; not forgetting to dig the spurs into his sides. In spite 
of the enormous stride of General Peel, Blair Athol gained upon 
him, inch by inch. Now the white face reached his antagonist's 
quarters ; now his girths ; now his head ; and then, as deafening 
and ringing cheers rent the air, the son of Blink Bonny rushed 
like a wnirlwind passed the big son of Young Melbourne, and 
won the Derby or 1864 by two good lengths. 

It was not a bloodless victory ; for nfteen spur marks (from 
which oozed the best equine blood in the world) could be counted 
on Blair Athol's sides. Out-and-out racing men had never fancied 
Blair Athol for the Derby ; and he, probably the best horse of 
his generation, was allowed to start at 14 to 1. A flat-sided 
animal — named Birch Broom, with no pretensions to Derby 
form — started at 11 to 2; and the handsome but roaring Paris, 
at 12 to 1. 

On the day ot the race Mrs. Jackson was staying at James 
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Bland's house at Isleworth. Mrs. Jackson and Mrs. Bland were 
at an„open window, watching for the return of their husbands, 
and wondering which horse had won. Mrs. Bland first espied 
the gentlemen as they drove up to the house, and exclaimed : — 

" I wonder what can have won ? Mr. Jackson has some 
laburnum round his hat." 

" Laburnum ! " cried Mrs. Jackson, "that means green and 
gold — I' Anson's colours ! Then Blair Athol has won ! ' 

After the Derby, Blair Athol was sent to France to run in the 
Grand Prix de Paris. The journey over proved a tedious one, 
and considerably upset the horse ; added to which the deter- 
mined stern chase he had gone through on the previous 
Wednesday also told its tale, and he suffered defeat by V ermout. 
The latter was certainly a colt of a high class; but, if Blair 
Athol- had been in the same trim that he was at Epsom, I 
question whether Vermout would have been anywhere near him 
at the finish. His defeat, however, was no disgrace, as Fille de 
l'Air, the winner of the Oaks, was third. 

Blair Athol's next appearance was at Ascot in the Triennial 
Stakes over the new mile. He had not, even then, shaken off 
the effects of the severe race for the Derby ; for he looked dull 
in his coat, and nipped up in his flanks ; still, for all that, he 
cantered gaily down to the post with his head up and his tail 
straight out. The bookmakers eagerly took 6 to 4 on Ely. The 
field on this occasion numbered three starters only, the third colt 
rejoicing in the name of Hopper. Blair Athol came right away ; 
and won with ridiculous ease from the natty Ely. After the 
race the bookmakers' faces were nearly as elongated as Cleo- 
patra's Needle. 

When July came round Blair Athol journeyed to Goodwood 
for the Gratwicke Stakes. The bookmakers remembered the 
losses he had inflicted on them at Ascot ; they were therefore 
now doubly cautious; for they reversed their tactics and, took 
100 to 15 on Blair Athol. The race was an exercise canter for 
him, as he won as his jockey pleased. At the same meeting he 
walked over for the Zetland Stakes ; thus affording the thousands 
of persons there assembled an opportunity of having a good 
view of one of the most perfect thoroughbreds, in make and 
shape, that was ever foaled. 

His next appearance was at York August meeting, in the 
Great Yorkshire Stakes. Here, for a second time, he suffered 
defeat ; but not through any fault or inability of his own. Tom 
Chaloner (a skilful, strong, and straightforward jockey) rode 
Blair Athol, carrying 7 lbs. extra : Chaloner met a determined 
opponent in Henry Custance. on Ely. Chaloner watched every 
movement of Custance ; and soon, by the masterly manner in 
which he handled Blair Athol, rode Ely to a standstill. Then 
Chaloner (the race apparently being at his mercy) cfeased to 
drive Blair Athol; and John Osborne (one of the quiet, cute, 
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observant sort) came creeping along on Miner on the blind side, 
as it were, of Chaloner; just as the latter was nearing the 
winning post, Chaloner saw the danger, but too late to set Blair 
Athol going again; and the outsider, Miner, beat the Derby 
winner by a length. This was an unmistakable fluke; but all 
the lamentations in the world could not alter matters ; and so 
the friends of the white-faced chestnut had to swallow the bitter 
pill of defeat as best they could. 

The next was also the last race ever run by Blair AthoL This 
was the Doncaster St Leger. The odds at starting were 2 to 1 
against Blair AthoL It was a fearful day, and during the race 
theawind and rain came across the Moor in a perfect hurricane. 
Blair Athol won easily ; General Peel second, two lengths behind 
his Epsom conqueror ; Cambuscan third, a head only behind the 
General ; and then, four lengths off, came the Miner. During 
the race, the leading horses, as in the Derby, could not live the 
pace with Blair Atnol; and Snowden (his jockey) was again 
puzzled to get through. Snowden endeavoured to rush between 
Ely and Baragagh, when one of those horses severely struck 
Blair Athol on the knee. Snowden, having every confidence in 
Blair Athol's ability to win the race, came round the two 
obstructionists on the off side. Had it not been for this unfor- 
tunate scrimmage, Blair Athol would have won by many lengths. 
After the race, his knee got so large and inflamed that he was 
struck out of the Doncaster Cup. 

Now at this time there chanced to be at Doncaster a gentle- 
man (Mr. F. Cavaliero) who was buying stock for the Austrian 
Government. A few mornings after the St Leger, Mr. Cavaliero 
and Mr. I' Anson were looking over Blair Athol; and the 
foreigner expressed his opinion that the white-faced chestnut 
was the most faultlessly shaped thoroughbred he had ever seen ; 
and at once offered 7,000 guineas for him. I' Anson refused to 

Eart with his. favourite until he was sound again, so took the colt 
ack to Malton. Some two months after this, when Blair Athol 
had completely recovered, T Anson wrote to Mr. Cavaliero offering 
to sell the colt for 8,000 guineas. But, by that time, the 
Austrian Government had purchased as many stallions as they 
required ; and so the negotiations fell through. Blair Athol was 
eventually sold to John Jackson ; and that warm-hearted and 
impulsive Yorkshireman at once resolved that his equine 
favourite and idol should rim no more in public ; but that he 
should become the sultan of the Fairfield harem. Jackson had 
a special suite of apartments built for the colt. These included 
a room and lofty box, communicating with a small yard, and a 
covered way solely for Blair Athol's own use. Thus the horse 
could go out for exercise, in rainy weather, without the fear of 
getting wet. 

In "1865 the French horse, Gladiateur, won both Derby and 
St. Leger. Gladiateur was fortunate in not having to meet The 
Duke, a colt belonging to the Marquis of Hastings. Had The 
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Duke not gone amiss he would probably have beaten Gladiateur ; 
as I believe The Duke was the . best horse ever owned by the 
young Marquis. In tho fall of the year — after having won the 
St. Leger — Gladiateur, under a crushing weight, ran well for the 
Cambridgeshire ; and the British pubHc highly extolled the deeds 
of the mighty French horse. Thomas Jennings was justly proud 
of Gladiateur; but Jackson would hear of no rival near the 
throne of his idol, Blair Athol. In 1866 much badinage ensued 
between the quiet and shrewd trainer of Gladiateur and the 
demonstrative owner of Blair Athol. Jackson, always willing to 
back his own opinion, offered to bet a hundred pounds that Hair 
Athol was a handsomer and more symmetrically made horse 
than Gladiateur. To the surprise of many men Tom Jennings 
accepted the wager. It was decided that both horses should be 
exhibited in the sale paddock at Doncaster ; and there, on the 
appointed afternoon, John Jackson might have been seen run- 
ning after Blair Athol with all the solicitude of a kind-hearted 
nursemaid. And then a difficulty arose in selecting competent 
judges willing to decide a wager so peculiar; and, after much 
boisterous chaff and bandying of words, the wager was declared 
off by mutual consent Gladiateur was a powerfully built 
thoroughbred ; but, in appearance, he was decidedly coarse and 
angular when compared with such a model of a racehorse as 
Blair Athol/ Had the wager come to a decision, the victory 
would have been with John Jackson and the pale-faced chestnut. 

Jackson's excitability of temperament — aggravated by the 
copious draughts of champagne and spirits in which he 
habitually indulged — told upon his constitution, and in the 
early autumn of 1868 he became aware that his days in this 
world would be but few. He resolved to sell his stud before his 
death. At Fairfield, in 1868, there was one of the most remark- 
able sales that ever took place in England. Purchasers came 
over from Germany, Austria, Hungary, and even Australia. 
Forty-four brood mares were sold, the chief purchaser being 
Mr. felenkiron, the founder of the Middle Park stud, who gave 
£5,000 for Blair Athol. The total sum the sale realised was 
23,000 guineas. John Jackson died in the following January, 
at the early age of forty-one. 

During the summer of 1872 such a sale of thoroughbred 
stock, as no one man had ever before accumulated, came to 
the hammer. Mr. Blenkiron had died in 1871, in the month of 
September; and it was decided to sell the celebrated Middle Park 
stud by auction. The following particulars of the sale will best 
show the extent of the stud : — 

103 yearlings realised 22,115 guineas. 

129 mares with foals \ at? 
70 mares without foals J 
12 stallions .* 34,720 

124,620 
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Blair Athol was sold for 12,500 guineas ; Gladiateur for 7,000 ; 
and Bredalbane, an own brother to Blair Athol, 6,000 guineas. The 
competition for Blair Athol was of the keenest description. The 
foreigners evidently intended to secure the pale-faced celebrity ; 
but Captain W. IL Cooper lasted longer than the most deter- 
mined Didder among them ; and the hammer ultimately fell to 
the captain's bid of 12,500 guineas. A conclusion which was 
immediately followed by the most tumultuous cheering from all 
the Englishmen there assembled ; for by it the services of this 
celebrated racehorse were secured to his native country. 

In September, 1879, Blair Athol once more faced the 
auctioneer. This time he was sold for 4,500 guineas; and his 
new quarters became the Pound Stud Farm, where he died in 
September, 1882. 

There was a nonchalant air about Blair Athol which at times 
was very amusing. This was particularly noticeable as he 
quietly stood to have his portrait painted. He would remain in 
one position for an hour at a time without moving a muscle. 
But when he took his daily exercise his attendant was obliged 
to ride a cob, as no man, however quick, could on foot keep up 
with him. 

Perhaps Blair Athol cannot be deemed to have proved, alto- 
gether, the success at the stud that his friends and admirers antici- 
pated. It is certain that he did not beget such a brilliant performer 
on the turf as himself' The mistake was made of sending him to 
the stud too early, at an age too immature ; and then the danger- 
ous indulgence of allowing him to cover too many mares. Still, 
among his descendants can be reckoned Two Thousand Guineas, 
Derby, and St. Leger winners. The most celebrated of his 
progeny was Prince Charlie. In good looks and commanding 
stature this colt rivalled his sire ; and commenced his racing 
career in 1871 by winning the Middle Park Plate and the 
Criterion. In the following year he beat Cremorne, one of the 
best horses of modern times ; and won the Two Thousand 
Guineas. Even before this race it was known that his wind was 
affected; and, in spite of that fearful drawback, he lowered 
the colours of Cremorne on the Rowley Mile. It seemed cruel 
to run a horse so afflicted at Epsom ; and in the Derby, won by 
Cremorne, Prince Charlie was unplaced. For all his infirmity, it 
was decided to run him for the St. Leger; the Doncaster flat 
course not being so bad for a thick-winded horse as are 
the gradients of Epsom Derby course. Here, in a field of 
seventeen starters, he ran second to Lord Wilton's highly-tried 
Wenlock; the slashing Vanderdecken being third. After this. 
Prince Charlie became absolutely invincible on short courses ; so 
that he earned for himself the distinguished title of K Prince of 
the T.Y.C." Amongst his other noted performances was that in 
a match against Monsieur Aumont's Peut-etre, over the Rowley 
Mile. This French bred horse had previously won the Cam- 
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bridgeshire, beating a large field. In the match, Prince Charlie, 
5 years, carried 8 st. 10 lb. : Peut-Stre, 3 years, 7 st. 11 lb. ; and 
Prince Charlie won easily by three parts of a length. 

Among the other descendants that gained notoriety by their 
prowess on the turf must be mentioned Silvio, who won the 
Clearwell in 1876, and the Derby and St. Leger in 1877 ; Craig 
Millar, who won the St. Leger in 1875 ; Scottish Queen, who 
won the One Thousand Guineas in 1869 ; and Cecilia, who won 
the same race in 1873. Ecossais won the July, Chesterfield, and 
New Stakes, in 1873. 

Now we mudt say farewell to the celebrated Blair Athol ; and 
to the no less celebrated John Jackson ; for it is impossible to 
think of one without our thoughts reverting to the other. 

Umbra. 



Harrow School. 

By M. C. Kemp. 

In order that our readers may fully understand the nature of the 
recreations of the school at Harrow, it will be worth while to make 
a few statements as to the climatic conditions under which our 
games are played. While all the school buildings are on the hill, 
the school cricket and football grounds lie at its foot ; and so in 
winter football is always played on grounds which, if left undis- 
turbed, might well be the happy haunts of snipe and wild duck. 
In the summer — unless we are blessed with one of those fine 
old English summers of which we have heard our great grand- 
fathers speak — we play cricket on a ground which, though already 
difficult enough from the clayey nature of its soil, is rendered 
doubly difficult by the rain which is so often attracted by our 
hill. Thus at football we find ourselves forced to play a game 
entirely peculiar' to ourselves ; the very possibility of adopting the 
Rugby or Association code being precluded by the nature of the 
turf. Similarly in cricket the free, upright, hard, straightforward 
style which may be observed in boys from schools whose grounds 
lie high, and are consequently faster than our own, gives place to 
a somewhat more careml — some even call it a cramped — style of 
play ; due to the fact that, come wet or fine weather, wickets at 
Harrow are seldom true as billiard tables. If, however, our founder, 
John Lyon, in choosing the position for his school, did not foresee 
the need of dry playing grounds for the scholars, he cannot be 
said to have been fond of wet-bobs. He has placed us many 
miles away from the seductions of a river ; and, in the summer, 
enabled us to concentrate all our energies on cricket. And now, 
quitting the climate and physical surroundings, let us say a few 
wor^s on the altered conditions under which school games are 
played now in comparison with fifteen years ago. Those were 
indeed cricket enthusiasts who then braved the dangers and sub- 
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mitted to the inconvenience of playing in the games on the Lower 
or Philathletic Field There was no overcrowding on the Upper 
or Sixth Form Ground ; but on the Lower things were charmingly 
mixed. Thus a boy fielding at point in one game was kept on 
the qwi vive by the fact that he was standing in the position of 
short leg in a second and possibly cover point in a third ; and was 
often puzzled to know in what direction to look out for the 
greatest danger. Further, to add to his pleasure at four 
o'clock, play had to be stopped to admit of his ascending the hill 
to answer his name at " bill and thus all games, save the one 
under the guardianship of the Hon. R. Grimston on the Lower 
Ground, were interrupted for half an hour every half-holiday 
afternoon. But luckily tempora mviantur. Bob Grimston is no 
more among us, but, to replace as best we can his presence, Old 
Harrovians nave contributed to perpetuate his memory, and have 
added three and a half acres to the " Philathletic " Field ; so that 
the danger referred to above need exist no longer. Again, thanks 
to the inventive mind of E. E. Bowen, only five minutes need now 
be lost to cricket on an afternoon ; and boys " well set " before 
have no excuse for getting out immediately after bill, and cer- 
tainly none for mistaking the direction of the cricket ground, and 
sneaking off to lounge and loaf in "Ducker." In these two 
respects certainly boys of the present generation must be said to 
be better off than their predecessors, though they are not so fortu- 
nate in a third. Twenty-five years ago, next to the match with 
Eton, there was no match which created greater interest than the 
meeting'with Winchester. Whether it would be possible after so 
long an interval to resume the friendly meetings, whether the 
authorities at either school would view any such proposal with 
favour, we cannot say ; but that such a match would be very 
popular with the cricket contingent at both places goes without 
saying ; and heartily we wish it could be brought about. At 
Harrow, as at other schools, boys are fond of looking back at the 
glories and giants of their past ; and, small wonder ! when we 
think of the debt that school cricket owes to Lord Bessborough, 
Hon. R Grimston, I. D. Walker, A. J. Webbe, and a host of others 
that space prevents us from enumerating. Here our position is of 
great benefit to us. We are so near London that old Harrovians 
find it no trouble after playing in, or looking on at, a match at 
Lord's to run down and coach the boys and keep things moving 
on the cricket field. The example set, especially oy the first three 
above-mentioned, will never be forgotten ; and will always serve to 
excite old Harrow cricketers to imitate their indefatigable energy 
and self-sacrifice. 

School cricket may be divided into two heads, the first con- 
sisting of the school games, the second of the house games. On 
the Upper Ground take nlace all the school matches and " Sixth 
Form games, in which tne best twenty-two players of the school 
take part, aided by any Old Harrovian who may happen to come 
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down for the afternoon. On the Lower Ground are played all the 
other school games, all house games, and "second elevens." 
How to define a second eleven has always been a difficulty. The 
second eleven does not comprise, as the name would lead you to 
suppose, the boys who are not in the first eleven of their houses ; 
rather it may be said to be composed of those who are not good 
enough to get a place in the school games, and thus serves to 
get rid of our superfluous cricket population. In whole school 
days, i.e., every alternate day of the week, there are practice nets 
open to all on all the grounds ; and in the evening house games, 
in which all the members of the house are supposed to take 
part; thus Harrow boys need not complain of not being 
encouraged to play the noble game. All the encouragement 
given is, however, of an honest sort. They are not encouraged 
to excel in cricket for the fictitious advantage of wearing coats of 
various colours and caps of divers hues. We have but three 
cricket distinctions, properly speaking: first, a boy can get his 
house cap ; then, after a more or less long interval, he can hope 
to obtain the distinction of his " Sixth Form coat " — that is, a blue 
* coat, distinguished by white trimming from the ordinary blue 
coat worn by all ; then, finally, he may obtain " his flannels " — 
as, in Harrow parlance, we call getting into the eleven — and be 
allowed to appear resplendent in white flannels— the school 
generally wear grey flannels — white boots, and, crowning point of 
all, the brass buttons of the eleven in his white waistcoat, in 
which he dazzles the beholder's eye on Sunday. Our school 
matches are generally about ten in number. Besides Eton, we 
play the M.C.C., I.Z., Old Harrovians, Town, Harlequins, Quid- 
nuncs, E. E. Bowen's Eleven, Household Brigade, and Lord 
Bessborough's Eleven, and our eleven cannot grumble at the 
quality of the teams frequently brought against them. Often 
have we seen teams figuring against the boys which were quite 
worthy to represent the Universities ; and hence, because, as the 
song says, we 

" Never lose a match there all the summer long," 

we hear too often, before the match at Lord's, that our eleven is 
not up to the mark of previous years. Yet wait a bit — oh, 
laudator temporis acti ! Last year, up to our match with Eton, 
we had won Tbut one match ; and yet, after Lord's, we had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the prowess of our eleven ; and even 
now fancy that F. S. Jackson ana K. B. Hoare are as good boy 
cricketers as any of the giants of old were in their time. We 
incline to take a hopeful view of school cricket ; and hold that in 
batting the standard of the school throughout shows no sign of 
deteriorating. Would that we could say the same of bowling! 
But boys in practice prefer to have professional bowlers to play ; 
and also think it too much trouble to bowl to each other at nets. 
Yet this is an evil which surely admits of an easy remedy, viz., 
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the reduction of the number of professionals engaged on the 
school ground to a minimum. 

" * If seven boys with seven balls 

Did bowl for half a year, 
Do you suppose/ Bob Grimston said, 

* Good bowling would appear ? * 
' I think it might,' said Ponsonby, 

' And yet I'm not quite clear. 

So runs an ancient rhyme ; and we earnestly ask young cricketers 
to take the hint and steadily, perseverinriy practise bowling. 
C. T. Studd, of Eton, used, when unoccupiea, to stick up a single 
stump and trundle at it for half an hour ; and he is the best 
amateur bowler England has produced since A. G. Steel. To 
fielding we wish we could see more attention paid throughout 
the school. Now that "boys, whose names are put down for 
cricket fagging," are no longer required to field long-stop at the 
nets, with the exception of the Sixth Form game, no boys prac- 
tise fielding; and yet there is no branch in cricket in which a 
boy can more easily attain to proficiency with practice. It is 
so much easier to save than to make a run ; ana we would like 
to see club-keepers and house-captains devote more attention to 
this part of the game. 

There are few sights more pleasing to a cricket enthusiast than 
the appearance of the school ground during a match. The 
pavilion itself, nestling under the shade of a fine avenue of elms, 
adds beauty to the scene. Round it congregate all the more 
ardent supporters of the game in the school ; and woe betide any 
unwary boy who ventures to intrude on ground reserved by 
custom exclusively for the upper ten at cricket on these great 
occasions. In it is generally to be found Lord Bessborough, the 
Nestor of Harrow. " Eight generations of boys have passed 
beneath his sway, and now he rules among a ninth ; and from his 
lips flow words sweeter than honey," wise counsel to the young 
aspirant to cricket honours, who would feign know why he played 
so badly at the fatal ball. How can the point be made clear to 
the eager questioner ? A humble instrument will suffice. An 
umbrella ! If any umbrella could a tale unfold, surely his could ! 
The times when its rapid movements have chased away doubt 
and despondency, many a Harrow cricketer can gratefully 
recall, may those who follow in Nestor's steps choose an 
educational mstrument as good as Nestor's umbrella. If only it 
can become possessed of a tongue, may I be there to hear 
whether we shall see again bowlers like Lang, Cobden, or Shand ; 
bats as safe for runs as A. J. Webbe or I. D. Walker, and 
possessed of a style as graceful as C. F. Buller, F. E. R. Fryer, or 
A. W. T. Daniel. If you enter the pavilion you behold the 
names of those who have done battle for the school at Lord's ; 
over the fireplace a photograph of the Hon. R. Grimston, whose 
"brimmed hat and cheering presence and tried face" smiles 
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cheerfully on all beholders as of yore ; the photos too of that 
quartette, who have had the happiness of making centuries 
against Eton — A. W. T. Daniell, A. K. Watson, E. Crawley, and 
R. p. Hoare. Outside the ground is lined with eager boys, 
each keen about his own selection for the team ; and ready to 
maintain, if his favourite doesn't get his flannels, that it is because 
the captain wasn't in his house. Further on a gate leads to the 
club of the Old Harrovians ; which, if you enter, you will hear 
many a good yarn spun, how a great classic and good cricketer 
once pleaded in extenuation of his fault that the catch was 
dropped because he was thinking of his " Trial Rep," and how 
once a hit was made for 36. Smile not, incredulous reader ! Is 
not the hit recorded in the book of the chronicles of the Phil- 
athletic Club ? The ball, fatigued with its voyage through space, 
sought rest in the middle of the pond, that is close to the Upper 
Ground ; and the umpire, when asked if the ball was lost, said, 
" Can you see it ? " " Yes," came the reply, " Then it can't be 
lost, so run it out ;" and, ere the ball was retrieved from its watery 
bed, thirty-six were duly entered on the score-sheet. Where are 
the giants in these degenerate days who can perform such pro- 
digies of strength ? and so the Old Harrovian makes a mental 
note that things are not as good as they used to be, and that the 

flory is departed. No record, however, of Harrow cricket would 
e complete without some reference to the Goose Match — our 
" wash-up " match — generally played in October ; which witnesses 
perhaps the greatest gathering of the clans that takes place in 
our cricket year. The visitors' eleven is always chosen by C. O. 
Eaton ; and the match sets its name from the fact that — when 
the game has continued till the players can see no longer, and 
the gas-lamps are lighted in the adjoining road — the rival 
teams sit down to a bounteous repast, at which the humble 
bird mentioned above cuts no unimportant figure. -Songs 
are sung when the feast is over; and, when the members 
of the school have left the scene of revelry to do their evening 
work as their digestions and the goose will best permit, the 
veteran brigade adjourn to the King's Head to hold a Tobacco 
Parliament ; and fight over again the battles of their cricket life. 
When the hour of parting has come, we retire to winter quarters 
with the hope that with the return of summer we may, old and 
young alike, have 

" Games to play out, whether earnest or fun, 
Fights for the fearless and goals for the eager, 
Twenty and thirty and forty years on. 



George Stubbs. — A biography of this animal painter is in preparation. 
The loan of original letters, or clippings, contemporary with his career, 
will be esteemed a favour. Any such documents, which may kindly 
be sent to this office, will be carefully treated and promptly returned. 
Those papers only are wanted which throw light upon the facts of the 
artist's career, or upon the history and authenticity of his pictures. 
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" Won by a Head." 

Twas the eve of the Kildare races, and my friend Ned Carr and I 
Were dining down at Ned's own place at Little Beverley ; 
And he had just been saying how that the Squire that day 
Had had a fall out hunting and then unconscious lay ; 
And that the Dublin doctor said his life hung on a thread. 
And, speaking of the races that were coming off, Carr said, 
" It's too late to postpone them, we could not if we tried ; 
And, though I don't like doing it, I'm almost bound to ride. 
It's just the same old tale, Jim, in racing one must bet, 
I've done as all the rest do till I'm terribly in debt ; 
And I've staked all on to-morrow ; if I win, 'twill set me straight ; 
If not I must sell everything, pay all, and emigrate. 
I don't like losing home, Jim ; but I could bear the blow 
If that were all the worst of it, but 'tis not, as you know." 
Full well I knew his meaning, for worse than all beside 
Was that the Squire's daughter was pledged to be his bride. 
And after a moment's silence, I said " We'll hope the best," 
Then we chatted away the evening, and were just about off to rest, 
When we heard a hurried footstep, and a ring came at the bell ; 
Carr went out and I followed ; and, on my ear there fell — 
" Oh, Ned, my father's raving ; and he seems in awful pain ; 
And the doctor's started back for town to catch the midnight 
train. 

There 's barely thirty minutes, and it's seven miles to Teigh, 
Oh, Ned ! can we do nothing ?" In truth, 'twas pain to see 
The girl's distress as there she stood ; methinks I see her now 
Standing there in the moonlight, and Ned's calm handsome brow 
As he paused in thought for an instant; and then, ringing up 
his man, 

" Glendyne, in a racing saddle. At once ! " his order ran. 
The man stared at his master, as though he thought him mad, 
But hurried to do his bidding ; and, calling a stable lad, 
Brought the black round directly ; and the moon shed a welcome 
light, 

As Ned set out on his gallop for the stake of a life, that night. 
And the girl's face seemed to brighten, and her blanched cheeks 

flushed with pride, 
As she watched his fading figure ; then I walked to the Hall by 

her side; 

And ere one the return of the doctor had lightened the load of 
care, 

While Ned came a good hour later, walking to save the mare. 
Next morning the Squire was better ; the crisis, they said, was past, 
As we drove by the Hall to the meeting which might prove poor 
Carr's last. 
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First on the card was a Farmers' Plate, and next a Selling Race, 
And*then for us the great event, the Kildare Steeplechase. 
I saw Ned canter to the post, and the black's long swinging stride ; 
And I thought of the stake he rode for then ; and I thought of 

his last night's ride ; 
I heard the well-known cry " They're off ; " and I watched them 

dart away ; 

I saw there were seven runners and I noted a likely bay ; 
And I marked them over the water, and then they were lost to 
sight, 

And I hoped that the mare might yet win, in spite of her race 
last night. 

Once more the murmur " Here they come ; " and, as I strain my 
eyes, 

That sickening cry, " The fav'rite's beat," is shouted to the skies ; 
And the bay is thirty lengths ahead as Ned jumps in the straight, 
And, sitting down, starts riding hard ; it's no use, it's too late ! 
And I think of that girl in the moonlight, and of Ned in an 
exile's land, 

When we never again shall see him, never more shake his hand. 
But look ! the game mare answers ; she's gaining on the bay, 
That gap is now but twenty lengths. Oh ! can he win the day ? 
He's plymg neither whip nor spur. That gap's fifteen ; it's five ; 
It's only two ; it's one ; it's half; it's less, as I'm alive. 
And my brain seems wildly reeling ; in a minute I live a life, 
As they dash past the stand, racing neck and neck, ye gods, what 

a desperate strife ! 
See ! the black makes a final effort ; it's a win on the post by a 

head ; 

Then the good mare seems to stumble, rolls over, and lies there 
dead. T. S. B. 



A "Doubtful" Case of Roaring. 

By "An Old Duffer." 

It was Somerville, the author of the poem entitled " The Chase," 
who said that the old have at least the privilege of recalling 
scenes of pleasure, and of ruminating over the past with a satis- 
faction almost equal to previous enjoyments. Like him I hope 
to be indulged, if I, in my elbow chair, run over some of the 
chases witnessed in more vigorous years ; and I particularly wish 
to dwell on the successes of a steeplechaser, undoubtedly a 
" roarer." 

I remember the days when steeplechasing was at its prime. 
Now that William and Arthur Nightingall are heading the list 
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of cross-country jockeys, my memory is carried back to the 
time when I witnessed their brave father — John Nightingall, the 
respected and skilful Epsom trainer — ride a tremendous race at 
Lincoln, some thirty years ago. It was on old Doubtful — a 
horse belonging to "Mr. Thomas," of whom it has been " Baily's " 
right to speak in the highest terms. This excellent horseman 
had suffered a bad fall the week before; while riding a steed 
belonging to Mr. Sydney Jacobs — a notable name on the turf of 
the period alluded to. Mr. Thomas's place in the pigskin was 
taken by John Nightingall, who was only too ready to be his 
honorary locum tenens. The talent, however, thought little of 
his chance ; for Harry Lamplugh had brought over from la belle 
France the Gallic steeplechaser (The Colonel), with an unbeaten 
record. The redoubtaole Harry did not conceal his conviction 
that the race would be a win for the Frenchman ; while as to Mr. 
Thomas's roarer (for Doubtful spoke out of his turn very 
potently on occasions) he was the last horse to fear in the race. 
The result, therefore, was a standing joke against Lamplugh for 
some time. When the flag dropped, Harry, the confident, called 
out to his brother jockeys, as ne let out his French champion, 
"Good-bye! my lads. We shall meet again when you are all 
beaten." He went straight to the front, and showed a clean pair 
of heels to the lot, making all the running. When fairly over 
the last fence it looked 20 to 1 on him ; but Black Care came 
behind the leading horseman in the shape of a Nightingall. 
This musical stern-chaser was not to be denied. He sat down 
and rode, hard and steadily, from the distance hurdles; and, 
forging up to The Colonel, won, after a most determined set-to, 
by a head. 

The history of this game old whisperer, Doubtful, is curious 
and interesting enough for record. He was one of the latest 
foals bred by Mr. Fowler, of Erdington, near Birmingham, and 
was got by his horse Heron. Mr. Fowler christened him King- 
fisher, and sold him to Mr. Tom Parr for 800 guineas as a 
yearling ; but he turned out a bad roarer, and got into the hands 
(for a song) of Dr. Claridge, of Pershore, Worcestershire. This 
gentleman mounted a nephew on him with hounds round about 
Shrewsbury; and the horse soon developed into a clever per- 
former over any description of country. 

In 1857 Mr. Thomas won the Shrewsbury big Steeplechase on 
Tom Moody ; and after the race, Tom Bratton — the well-known 
— asked the successful gentleman-jock if he would ride a hunter 
at Wellington the following week. From the description given 
of Doubtful's ability, Mr. Thomas consented. He rode and won. 
He bid a fair round sum for his mount; but the exultant 
Dr. Claridge refused all offers, and took back the triumphant 
musician for his village-patients and friends to welcome and 
admire. " He roars, it is true," said Mr. Thomas to the delighted 
Sawbones, " but if I rode him to hounds, very few would be 
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near enough to hear him. Ill ride him again some day, if you 
like, between the flags." 

Dr. Claridge, only a few months after this episode in the life of 
Doubtful, got a terrible fall over some timber. He fractured his 
leg so badly that a piece of the bone had to be extracted. He was 
convinced that he could never ride again ; to the good pilot, Mr. 
Thomas, he therefore sent word to come and buy his horse. 
" Evergreen Tommy " came, saw, and bought. In the following 
November Doubtful, with his new owner up, was beaten for the 
Handicap Steeplechase at Shrewsbury (only W a neck) by Medora; 
the famous mare belonging to the late Mr. Fothergill Kowlands, 
who latterly trained at Pit Place, Epsom. But Doubtful met 
Medora again at Abergavenny in the big steeplechase there, and 
turned the tables. Mr. Thomas, I remember, gave as a reason for 
his having let Medora beat him that Mr. William Holman, senior, 
who had trained the horse, advised him to wait ; whereas at 
Abergavenny he adopted diametrically oppositp tactics ; for he 
rode a strong run race. After Abergavenny, Doubtful went on to 
Cowbridge, and won two more chases ; and then to Hereford, 
where he won again ; and next to Lincoln, as above described. 
His roaring, we see, did not stop him. 

A fortnight after Lincoln, Doubtful was taken to run on the old 
Birmingham course at Sutton Coldfield (where it will be remem- 
bered some years afterwards Emblem's success gave promise of 
her extraordinary performance in the Liverpool Grand National). 
He won the Grand Annual there. Heads and Tails, with Joe 
Kendall up, was second. There was a large field, and Harry 
Lamplugh had the French Colonel ready to take part in the 
fray. The toilettes of both jockey and steed had been com- 
pleted; but when Lampluffh heard the bookmakers shouting, 
" Three to one on the fiela," he planked down two ponies on 
Doubtful (being dubious about his own chance), and sent The 
Colonel to the rear. 

To France was Doubtful's next journey. At Dieppe he fell. 
On returning home on board a steamer to Newhaven, ne stamped 
his foot through the box-flooring ; and, in extricating it, tore the 
inside quarter of his hoof off. The end of the old horse was that 
he was shot; and his body went to feed the staghounds of 
Captain Desamiliers West, who was a friend and companion of 
his redoubtable owner. 

Mr. W. Wyndham Bryer, of Cheltenham (the father of the 
skilful vet of the same name now practising there), attended 
Doubtful for his roaring infirmity ; and considerably relieved it* 
In fact he nearly obliterated it. The old horse roared like a 
sucking dove towards the finish ; and, as may be gathered from 
the above narrative of a few of his performances, his audible 
infirmity never interfered with his ability to stay. 
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The Bicester and Pytchley New Rules. 

The hunting season is over. Not for a long time has the ground 
" ridden " so well in March as it has done this year ; nor has there 
been, on the whole, better sport during a month which is gene- 
rally productive of more indifferent runs than any other. The 
season, however, has closed with a lengthy correspondence on 
the subject of the virtual exclusion of strangers from partici- 

?ation in the sport of certain packs of hounds. The Bicester and 
ytchley hunts — with both of which large fields are the rule — have 
resolved that, for the future, no one living beyond the limits of 
their hunts shall come out unless he pay a minimum subscrip- 
tion of £25 ; and it is upon the justice and expediency of this 
rule that the discussion has been founded. A letter written to a 
weekly paper, in the commencement of last month, advocates the 
adoption of the rules as tending to get rid of the man who is 
identified with no particular country; who has no land over 
which others can ride ; who spends no money in the country of 
his adoption ; and who crumbles if asked to contribute towards 
the support of the establishments which find him in sport. This 
sort of creature unquestionably deserves exterminating. Then, 
says the writer of the letter, " there is another class of man who 
subscribes to one pack only, but lives, during the hunting season, 
on the edge of several, and must have five or six days a week. 
Is it too much to ask a man, who can afford a stud sufficient for 
five or six days a week, either to give £75 . . . . or to make 
choice of one pack, rive what he can afford to it, and stick to it, 
taking the rough witn the smooth?" Here, again, common sense 
is on the side of the writer ; for there is no reason why a man 
who keeps a large stud of horses, and makes use of two or three 
packs, should not contribute equally to each ; and £25 apiece 
would not be too much to expect from anyone, resident or not, 
who keeps an expensive establishment, and hunts on every day 
hounds can go out. 

But a not very unreasonable objection has been made to the 
rule on two grounds. In the first place it has been asked why 
the resident can come in at a cheaper rate than he who lives 
beyond the limits of a hunt ? Those residents who have land to 
be ridden over, and who preserve foxes, make a contribution to 
the hunt upon which a money value can scarcely be placed. 
Without their aid — and of course that of the farmers — hunting 
would come to a full stop in a week ; but how about the resident 
who lives in a house to which no land is attached, and who has 
not even a woodstack in his backyard as a fox covert ? Suppose 
he, as many do, forages his horses from a distance ; and sends, a 
by no means uncommon practice, to the Stores for his household 
stuff; how does he greatly benefit the country; especially if he 
avail himself of his status as a resident, and gives less than tne £25 ? 
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Secondly, the rule hits those who, while not living in the country 
in which they hunt, come out with hounds at rare intervals only 
— say a dozen times in the season at the outside ; and in the ranks 
of these there may be some very good sportsmen. Mr. Haig, who 
wrote to the papers some time ago, is a case in point He, it 
appears, has for many years been accustomed to betake himself 
for a fortnight or three weeks to Rugby ; and, in return for the 
hunting he had with the Pytchley during his stay, contributed 
£10 or £15, which, as things go, is a fair donation, But under the 
new rule he must pay £25 for the privilege, or an infinitely greater 
sum than any resident would think it worth while to contribute 
for the same amount of enjoyment. Moreover, the rule compels 
the one-horse man to pay a sum which is out of all proportion to 
his stable expenses ; while it is by no means clear that anything 
will have been gained by keeping away men who pay only flying 
visits, but who were the less ready and willing to contribute 
liberally during the period of their visit. If a man is out but a 
score of times he cannot be said to increase the field to any 
material extent in the course of a season of 100 days or so. 

The matter will also bear looking at from another point ot 
view. Land is gradually passing into the hands of new men ; 
and the shopkeeper of to-day is found with a place in the 
country to-morrow ; and if, while he can only disport himself 
with hounds occasionally, he finds the subscription excludes him, 
he may not think kindly of foxhunting and foxhunters when he 
hereafter finds himself in possession of more leisure and more 
money. These people may be in a considerable minority ; but 
one fox killer does more harm than a dozen preservers can do 
good. In every hunt there are estates on which game ousts foxes ; 
and is it good policy to run the risk of adding to the number ? 

To suggest weak points in the new regulations is one thing ; to 
propose a scheme which would satisfy everybody is another and 
more difficult task — inasmuch as two different items have to be 
dealt with. It is impossible to judge by the same standard the 
man who, possessed of ample means, rides two horses* a day and 
lives on the best of everything, and yet sets out with the delibe- 
rate intention of getting his hunting as cheaply as possible ; and 
the man, too, who can just manage,by dint of most rigid economy, 
to keep one horse, but who is, at the same time, wilhng to regard 
a moderate subscription as part of the expense incidental to 
horse keeping. No one would wish to deal hardly with one of 
this kind. But, taking a wider range, if the adoption of the rules 
recently passed by the Bicester and Pytchley members has the 
effect of making men select a hunt and stick to it, or, in the alter- 
native, pay the £25 for the privilege of moving about, the new 
departure will not, perhaps, have been in vam. There is no 
doubt the curse of modern hunting has been the facilities 
afforded by railway lines — we mean the metals, not the officials — 
for men to hunt with packs other than their own ; but there is 
ample proof that, for some time, this sort of thing was tolerated 
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by masters ; because in some countries it has been the custom so 
to arrange fixtures that neighbouring packs shall not both be in 
their best district on the same day. To some extent masters of 
hounds have a remedy for large fields in their own hands, by 
clashing as far as possible with their neighbours ; for no one can 
have failed to see that, when the intervention of Ash Wednes- 
day, Good Friday, or Christmas Day has caused a change in 
the usual arrangements, and compelled two packs, whose followers 
are interchangeable, to hunt on the same day, the attendance at 
one or both is less than usual. In some hunts, geographical 
peculiarities may render it impossible for a man to hunt with his 
own pack everyday ; and, of this, the configuration of the Bicester 
country affords a good example ; as it runs, roughly speaking, from 
Aylesbury to Daventry, about thirty-six miles as tne crow flies. 
Obviously, therefore, a man who lives in the Aylesbury Vale end 
is out of reach of Cropredy, Fenny Compton, and all of the 
northern fixtures ; while he may be able to make up his week's 
hunting, without exceeding the number of days on which the 
Bicester hunt, by availing himself of the propinquity of the South 
of Oxfordshire or Mr. Selby Lowndes', if, however, the new rule 
be found to work, let it be enforced without favour, irrespective of 
the position of the visitor, as against any one not residing within 
the limits of the hunt adopting it ; and, furthermore, it will 
be well to see that the privilege of ranking as a guest, of some 
member of the hunt, be not abused. The rule is professedly made 
in the interests of the farmer ; and, unless it materially decrease 
the strength of the fields, or lead to a tangible increase in the 
hunt funds, it will have failed in its object ; and it will not have 
fulfilled it if invitations for the day may be given broadcast — so as 
to enable men from other hunts to come out as they did before 
the resolution was passed. And, lastly, it is, of course, incumbent 
upon the members of those hunts which adopt the protective 
measures themselves to set a good example — by never going out 
with another pack unless they contribute £25 to its funds. We 
believe we are correct in saying that Mr. Selby Lowndes and the 
Essex hounds have a rule similar to that which has lately been 
passed by the Bicester and Pytchley committees ; and it is more 
than possible the example will be generally followed. In the 
country hunted over by the Queen's Staghounds — with which, 
of course, no regular subscription can be exacted — a body of 
gentlemen have formed themselves into a committee for the 

Eurpose of finding money to make good whatever damage may 
e inflicted on farmers. Each of the committee will pay a 
certain sum, and will make it his business to tackle those who 
have hitherto had their fun for nothing, with the view of making 
each one subscribe for the common good. This is only just. 
The great thing seems to be to make every one give according to 
the extent to which he indulges in hunting. It is by no means 
certain that hunting will be benefited in the long run by unduly 
taxing one class of men. 
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Lawn-Tennis. 

It is a bright Saturday in June, the last day of a showery week. 
Such weeks were all too many in the summer of last year. The 
sun and a light western breeze have been hard at work since early 
dawn drying the sward, which, thanks to a well-drained subsoil, 
is now firm and springy. The scene is a cricket ground, beauti- 
fully laid out and well tended, displaying such a smooth-shaven 
level expanse of bright green turf as cannot fail to make the 
fingers of every man and boy itch to grasp a bat handle. The 
ample pavilion is thronged with people, staring one and all 
steadily and earnestly straight before them, and giving evidence 
by hearty and spontaneous cheers that they are deeply interested, 
and stirred occasionally to enthusiasm, if not to excitement, by 
the contest before them. The applause is echoed from a huge 
grand stand, packed, tier above tier, with a still larger concourse, 
and gay with the brilliant colours worn by the ladies, who in 
number apparently exceed their companions of the sterner sex; 

But it is no cricket match which is being fought out before the 
eyes of the assembled thousands. The ground in the middle is 
marked with chalk lines into a number of rectangles, and enclosed 
by a wall of light netting, within which a pair of combatants are 
contending for the Challenge Cup of the Northern Lawn-Tennis 
Association. The fair-haired youth, whose marvellous agility is 
evoking the greater share of the frequent plaudits, is Mr. Hamilton, 
the celebrated Dublin player, and his antagonist is the holder of 
the cup, Mr. Grove. The contest is for some time very even. The 
champion has lost a set, but he is far from done with. He is 
playing much more steadily than at the outset, and is coolly 
planting his drives and volleys now on one side of the court and 
now on the other, and generally within an inch or two of the 
boundary, while the.quickness of his stroke, delivered chiefly from 
the wrist, makes it very difficult for his opponent to divine the 
direction of his aim. His style is the perfection of grace and 
" form." On the other hand, the Irishman is activity personified : 
running and leaping incessantly from side to side, he reaches the 
best-placed balls, and hits them hard back again to the extreme 
limit of the opposite court. No return seems impossible to him ; 
and it is just when he seems to be beaten that he manages to 
bring off one of his most dangerous strokes, the famous " Irish 
drive," lashing back with tremendous force a ball that was thought 
by all to be out of his reach, and actually scoring an ace instead 
of losing one. Three times in a few minutes does Hamilton wrest 
victory from the jaws of defeat in this maimer, finishing the long 
struggle by winning the second set. The third is an easier matter, 
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for the English player, whether through desperation or fatigue, 
fails to maintain his accuracy, while his untiring antagonist con- 
tinues to "get up" every ball with mechanical accuracy. A 
universal clapping of hands greets Hamilton's success, as victor 0 
and vanquished retire from the court together, making way for 
the competitors in another final tie. 

Such a scene as this gives proof, not only of the height to which 
the game of lawn-tennis has mounted in public favour, but of the 
excellency of the sport which it affords to spectators and players 
alike. Tlie summer of 1888, though the wettest since tourna- 
ments came into fashion, and therefore the most unfavourable to 
a pastime which can by no manner of means be enjoyed on sodden 
and slippery turf, contributed no less than any previous season 
towards establishing its popularity. The time has gone by when 
a writer on lawn-tennis needed to take an apologetic tone ; to 
deprecate the scorn of cricketers; to expound the scope and 
methods of the game to an uninitiated public, and to put all its 
technicalities carefully between inverted commas. 

There is now hardly a district of England which has not its 
tournament. The successful meeting at Liverpool, of which a 
glimpse has been given above, is paralleled, if not excelled, by 
Bath, Chiswick, Buxton, Scarborough, and Exmouth. The lawn- 
tennis week in Dublin is one of the chief events in the city's 
social calendar. It is a gay picture on which during certain days 
in May the dark old houses of Fitzwilliam Square look down. A 
brilliant assembly, including all the rank and fashion of the 
capital, throngs the enclosure, and the Lord Lieutenant himself 
does not fail to honour the scene with his presence now and again 
during the week. As for the sport, it is, as a rule, of the very best 
quality, for the Irish Championships are esteemed of scarcely less 
distinction than the English, and the native players can very well 
hold their own against all comers. 

The prospects of the coming season afford a pleasant subject 
for speculation. 1888 was a year of surprises; 1889, whether it 
brings out new champions or restores the old, can hardly fail to 
give us some sensational contests. Even for the first place 
among players, for the All England Championship itself, one may 
safely predict that there will be a desperate struggle, although 
it is at present in undoubtedly strong hands. The personnel of 
the small group of players which may be called the first class 
has changed little, if at all, for several seasons past ; but there 
is a nearer approach .to equality among the best three or four 
aspirants than there was during the long series of years for 
which Mr. W. Renshaw held the championship. When, in the 
summer of 1887, he was prevented by an injury to his arm from 
defending his title, which passed to Mr. Lawford, every one 
expected that he would regain it at the next opportunity. But 
the loss of nearly a year's practice turned out to be a serious 
thing for the ex-champion, while his rivals had in the meantime 
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made considerable progress in science and dexterity. On the 
soft and muddy court at Wimbledon, last July, the once 
invincible player was beaten by Mr. Hamilton, who, accustomed 
to the slow turf of Irish lawns, had everything in his favour. 
The real struggle for the coveted prize was the round between 
Messrs. Hamilton and Ernest Renshaw* No one who was 
fortunate enough to witness that wonderful display of patience, 
pluck, strategy, cool judgment, skill, and activity will soon forget 
it. The Irishman, fresh from his victory over one brother, met 
his master in the other, and was baffled and finally worn down 
by the wonderful steadiness and fertility of resource of his 
antagonist. The present champion is not likely to have lost 
anything of his unsurpassed knowledge of the game and classic 
style since last summer; his then greatest opponent may 
reasonably be expected to have learnt much in the meantime. 
Then we have still Mr. William Renshaw to reckon with, as well 
as Mr. Lewis, the finest volleyer of the day, and a young player 
who has not yet reached, by several years, the age at which 
bodily strength and quickness are at their maximum, and are 
directed by matured judgment and finesse. The qualities 
exhibited oy such processors as the Brothers Renshaw are, in 
many respects, similar to those required in a first-rate billiard- 
player. Many an ace may be gained by brilliant strokes, but it 
is by " playing the game " that championships are won. It is 
here that the present champion and his brother show to 
advantage against the best of their rivals: for of the latter 
there is not one who does not depend to a great extent on some 
particular coup at which he excels, but for which he must 
manoeuvre to make an opening. 

If we turn to the rising young players of the day we shall 
find some difficulty in picking out from the crowd any who may 
be expected to become the Renshaws of the future, but this 
difficulty is not necessarily discouraging. There is so much to 
be learnt by the novice that a first-rate lawn-tennis player must 
needs be of even slower growth than a first-rate cricketer. The 
public schools are not, as in the case of cricket, the principal 
nurseries of the game, and thus budding talent does not at once 
attract attention. But much may be expected of the Univer- 
sities, which have already sent out Messrs. Grinstead, Grove, and 
Wilberforce, and which have players of great promise in Messrs. 
Cazalet and Carlton. Among players Messrs. ZifFo and Eames 
may be expected to improve their position. The display of the 
former at Eastbourne last year shows that he is capable of 
becoming a brilliant performer. Among the fair sex, Miss L. 
Dod will doubtless maintain her position as lady champion. 
Mrs. Hillyard (nee Miss Bingley), the hard-hitter of the ladies, 
will probably be the next best, while some of the newer aspirants 
to fame may take the places of those who, by reason of matri- 
mony or other causes, are retiring from tournament play. 
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The list of tournaments for the coming season shows that the 
number of open prize meetings is still steadily increasing. The 
ball is to be opened, as usual, at Dublin, on May 20. Bath, Chel- 
tenham, and the Welsh, Scottish, and Northern Champion- 
ships follow in successive weeks, after which the London season 
commences. It is only recently that the players of the metropolis 
have made any show worthy of their numbers, but the immense 
entry recorded at Blackheath last year is highly encouraging for 
the future. This most popular gathering will occupy the last 
week of June, being preceded by tne pleasant meeting at Becken- 
ham. The first fortnight of the ensuing month will be devoted 
to the great event of the year, the All-England Championship at 
Wimbledon. Before the general exodus from town sets in, the 
Chiswick Festival will furnish another opportunity for Londoners 
to try their fortunes in the handicap competitions which are 
daily coming into favour with an ever-increasing crowd of the 
rank and file of racket- wielders. The holiday-maker may devote a 
month or two to the pursuit of the game by arranging a tour in the 
West of England, where, in successive weets,good tournaments are 
held at Plymouth, Torquay, Exmouth, Teignmouth and Bourne- 
mouth, or in the Northern counties, where the Yorkshire, North- 
umberland, Darlington, Buxton and Scarborough meetings will 
fill a part of July and the whole of August. Meanwhue, the 
Lake f)istrict offers, at Keswick and Grange-over-Sands, its own 
attractions to the tourist who desires to combine lawn-tennis with 
mountaineering, and there are several well-frequented gatherings 
at health resorts in the pleasant Border country. Last of all the 

freat watering-places of the South Coast have their innings, 
►righton taking the first and Eastbourne the second week in 
September, and the player who is still insatiate may cross the 
Channel to Boulogne, where he will find a final chance, if he is 
good enough, of winning a championship from English rivals on 
the soil of France, 

But it is not only in tournaments that players may meet with 
opponents worthy of skill. As an occasional recreation for 
summer evenings and Saturday afternoons, lawn-tennis is well 
adapted to be the sport of a busy commercial people, and the 
player who has little leisure may devote himself to inter-club 
matches. These form the best school for a player who has com- 
pleted his novitiate and acquired a fair mastery of his racket, 
and are especially deserving of encouragement as promoting good 
play in four-handed contests — a form of the game reckoned by 
good judges to be as pretty, as brilliant, and as exciting as any of 
its developments. Club matches will this year receive increased 
attention, for the Lawn-Tennis Association has instituted a 
Challenge Cup Competition open to teams representing cluba 
which are members of the Association. It will he interesting to 
watch the result of this new departure, and the effect it will have 
upon the game. N. L. J. 
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My Dog " Snooks." 

Dogs are very like human beings. This is not an original remark. 
If it were it would not be true. Everything that is true was said 
ages ago ; and, when we are truthful now, we merely repeat the 
wisdom of the ancients. We are only original when we want to 
tell lies ; but we prefer to be called original rather than untruth- 
ful. It sounds better. This by the way, however. What I was 
saying was — 

Bogs are very like human beings. In some wavs, of course, 
they are distinctly superior ; but, love them as mucn as we may, 
the more we study them the more we are forced to admit that 
dogs have many human vices. They would have more, no doubt, 
if tney knew how to acquire them ; but, as yet, they are cut off 
from many of the delights of civilisation. 

It has been remarked that every human being is like some 
animal. It might be asserted with equal truth that every animal 
is like some man. Dogs and horses from their close association 
with man show the resemblance in the greatest degree. I pur- 

!)osely avoid instancing donkeys and cats, out of regard for the 
feelings of those worthy quadrupeds, which would be hurt if they 
knew the nature of the human beings with whom it is customary 
to compare them. 

It has never been my privilege to enjoy the acquaintance of 
any individual owning the patronymic of " Snooks ; " but I have 
always had a regard for tne name ; and, accordingly, when an 
opportunity occurred of bestowing it appropriately, 1 took advan- 
tage of it. This was not done without due reflection. First I 
pamted upon the canvas of my mind a life-sized portrait of an 
ideal " Snooks " in human form. I studied him, long and atten- 
tively ; adding one by one certain mental and moral character- 
istics ; imtil the figure became a harmonious breathing entity. 
He was a jovial good-natured fellow — this " Snooks " — making no 
claim to high birth or breeding ; and I fear with a good deal of 
the vagabond about him. But, despite all blemishes and short- 
comings, there was something very winning and lovable about 
the rascal ; and I grew much attached to him. Such was the 
shadowy human prototype of my dog " Snooks." 

I became the possessor of the canine " Snooks," when he was 
still in his earnest puppyhood, for "the price of a pint" — a 
standard of value much in favour with certain roving members 
of the community, and which may mean anything from twopence 
to half-a-crown, according to the supposed means of the pur- 
chaser. He was then a soft, fluffy ball, with an insatiable appetite 
for new boots and the legs of the dining-room table. His parent- 
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age was shrouded in obscurity; and his appearance threw no 
light whatever on the point, for he gave equal promise of develop- 
ment into a spaniel, a St. Bernard, and a Newfoundland. Natu- 
rally he was nameless, but the moment his little roguish, twinkling 
eyes met mine, as he uncurled himself from the placid slumber 
of puppyhood and yawned rudely in my face, I recognised him, 
ana greeted him, as " Snooks." 

The education of Snooks was no light matter : for possessing a 
general consistency in the direction of wrong doing I never knew 
nis equal. We had many arguments on the subject, which I 
found as fatiguing as he did painful ; yet I could never feel sure 
that my reasoning convinced him. If it did his convictions 
must have been very unstable, for, probably, within twenty-four 
hours the arguments would have to Tbe repeated. Then, without 
actually sulking — dogs seldom sulk — he would put on an 
expression, suggesting so plainly that he was a persecuted saint 
and I an oppressor of the most vindictive type, that lessons had 
to be abandoned in favour of a walk. 

" Come for a walk, Snooks ! " " Bow-wow- wow — bow-wow- 
wow-w ! " Whither has vanished that look of seraphic suffering ? 
What spell has curled the drooping tail and lighted a spark of 
mundane fire in the eyes which, but just now, seemed reflecting 
only the consciousness of undeserved punishment ? 

Snooks early developed a great interest in the study of cats. 
This interest, perhaps, is not wholly unmixed with fear, because, 
on one occasion, he got his nose scratched by a surly Persian, 
who disapproved of his inquisitive ways. Still his curiosity in 
all relating to cats continues unabated ; and he never loses an 
opportunity of observing them. 

" Your dog was down at my place this morning, sir," said the 
milkman to me one day with a grin. " He sat quiet for more 



" And did the cat like it ? " I asked. 
" Like it — not he," was the reply ; " he cocked hisself under a 
chair, swearing away the whole time, for all the world like a 
Christian!" The good man meant no sarcasm — he merely 
wished to pay his cat a deserved compliment. 

As " Snooks " increases in years — he is barely three years old 
at the present time— his resemblance to the human " Snooks " 
becomes more and more striking. Sometimes I am quite startled 
at observing in him a characteristic which I had fondly imagined 
to be unique, and only in the possession of the creature of my 
imagination. He is just as scatterbrained as his prototype ; has 
the same vagabondish taste ; the same delight in mischief ; the 
same aversion to decorum of any kind, and is, withal, as 
affectionate and as lovable. 

" Snooks " has not an atom of pride in his composition, and 
his disregard of appearances is at times distressing. If he 
happens to have had a bath, to have been nicely combed, and 
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arranged with a brightly burnished collar, he is certain to select 
that time to make, in company with the dirtiest cur on the 
country side, a tour of inspection among the rubbish heaps of 
the neighbourhood. Then, after an absence of some hours or 
days, as the case may be, he will return home draggled and 
begrimed, walk into the drawing-room, and throw himself into 
an attitude suggesting well-earned repose; having previously 
selected, as his bed, the lady's dress, which, in his opinion, ia 
most suitable. 

There is one point in the moral character of " Snooks " which 

S fives me pain. As he has become more civilised he has deve- 
oped a distinct tendency to snobbishness, from which in his. 
earlier youth he was quite free. I have seen him gambolling in 
the garden on terms of the greatest intimacy with half a dozen 
stray mongrels. I make my appearance, and raise my voice to 
warn off the intruders from the flower-beds. Instantly " Snooks' " 
friendship is turned into the deadliest animosity ; and he flies 
ferociously at his playfellows, snapping and barking at their heels 
until he has chased them well off the premises. This is sad. I 
would rather he stood by his friends, or at any rate remained 
neutral. But I remember the human " Snooks " was just the 
same. 

" Snooks " is a born Bohemian; with, nevertheless, an epicurean 
taste for the creature comforts which make life pleasant. It is 
his Bohemian nature that disposes him to sleep on the roof of his 
kennel rather than inside it. In his appreciation of the drawing- 
room and kitchen fires, and, above all, in his devotion to the cook, 
the epicure peeps out. 

The education of " Snooks " is still progressing ; and, despite 
some frailties, distinctly human, which he undoubtedly possesses, 
I am not without hope that by developing his many canine virtues 
something may yet be made of him. H. de B. D. 



Coming Horse Shows. 

A society called the English Horse Show Society, Limited, has been 
started, and under the auspices of this a horse show is to be held at 
Olympia during May. The committee is'composed of Lord A. FitzRoy, 
Lord Alexander Paget, Sir Charles Pigott, Bart., Mr. Homer Williams, 
Mr. Lindsay Hogg, and Mr. Henry Frisby. Mr. George Dames is the 
secretary and manager of the society, which has its offices at Norfolk 
House, Norfolk Street, Thames Embankment, W.C. 

The Royal Agricultural Hall Horse Show, which has reached its 
twenty-sixth anniversary, will be held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, on June 8 to 14 (the week between the Epsom and Ascot 
race meetings). Additional buildings have been erected, which will pro- 
vide increased accommodation for judging and veterinary examination ; 
and the prize list is upon the usual liberal scale, several new classes 
having been introduced to suit the requirements of exhibitors. 
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Hunter Stallions at Grass. 

The virtual end of the hunting season has come ; but this season, 
like every other one, dies hard, and May will be well advanced 
before the glades of the New Forest cease to resound to the music 
of horn and hound. The " fields " which have for between five and 
six months disported themselves in various parts of England, and 
which have more or less vexed the souls of masters of hounds, 
have dispersed. The London season will attract many to town ; 
Others will be occupied with yachting, cricket, polo, or what not ; 
and studs are coming to the hammer. Birds of passage and 
" Freelances " are selling their horses, and will for a short time 
enjoy exemption from all stable cares. From other establishments 
horses are being drafted ; while, in the case of good judges and 
hard-riding men, the sales which are now taking place, and which 
will continue for some time, may result in a profit. But, while 
hunting men are now saving expense, and bidding adieu to the 
cares 01 the stable, breeders are still hard at work. There is an 
ever present demand for good hunters ; and there are luckily 
many who devote themselves to finding the supply. The premium 
winners at Islington are now on their travels ; and the attention 
to mares is uppermost in the breeder's mind. 

As appropriate to the season, we, this month, submit to our 
readers a well-executed engraving of a picture which represents, 
in the open, two hunter sires. The artists of an earlier day 
preferred to depict their horses running in the fields, instead of 
taking the stable walls for a background; and if they, by so 
doing, rather jar on our modern notions, they at any rate secure 
for their work more life than would be possible amid the sombre 
surroundings of the loose box. The picture " Horses Fighting,*' 
by George Stubbs, would have lost its power, and would 
have degenerated into a mere stable emeute, had the locus in quo 
been transferred from the rugged landscape into an enclosed 
building. It will be noticed that the two horses in the engraving 
are of totally distinct types. The one on the right, in the act of 
snapping at the terrier, is undoubtedly of pur sang ; his shoulders 
would find favour in the show ring to-morrow ; his neck is well 
set on ; his quarters are shapely, and there is no fault to be found 
with his make and shape generally. The sire on the left is built on 
altogether different lines. He is heavier in the crest and in the fore- 
hand than his companion; his shoulders are not so sloping; in short, 
he is more typical of the hackney than of the hunter sire. The 
picture, however, takes us back to the time when hunter sires 
were not all thoroughbred, and when bloodlike qualities were not 
deemed indispensable. We have before us some advertisements 
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of horses serving in Kent in the year 1772, and some of them 
are sufficiently curious to justify reproduction ; in fact, the first 
is a " high-bred, beautiful colt, Young Sampson, got by a real 
son of the Marquis of Rockingham's Old Sampson." Young 
Sampson, however — though " near 16 hands high, quite upright, 
free from all natural blemish, and for sjrmmetry, strength, and 
graceful action he may vie with any horse in the kingdom " — was 
" out of a thorough good hunter," and therefore not thorough- 
bred. The "noted horse Spot" was "master of 16 stone in 
hunting ; " while Young Rattle, " a bright, bay, boney colt, rising 
two years old, and full 14£ hands high," was to cover (during 
the season 1773), " at the request of several gentlemen, for the 
sake of his breed, though not otherwise intended for it." Here, 
again, is a half-bred horse ; for, although the most is made of his 
descent (on the sire's side) from Mask, no mention is made of his 
dam or her pedigree. For a fee of fifteen shillings breeders could 
have the services of " Spanking Roger " or " Young Blaze," both 
of which were so well known — so says the card — m the county 
of Kent as to render further description of them needless. Still 
cheaper was the famous horse Foxhunter, who was " got by 
Lord Portmore's Old Foxhunter, which offered to hunt with any 
horse, mare, or gelding in the kingdom for 1,000 guineas." For 
the services of this sire ten shillings and sixpence and a shilling 
for " the man " is not much ; though for sixteen shillings a mare 
the noted Suffolk bay horse Traveller was available. Traveller 
was 17 hands high, and his owner boldly proclaimed him to be 
" the finest horse in England," yet Brilliant was so valuable an 
animal that he was " purchased to preserve the breed of so fine 
and beautiful a creature ; " and it was only " the desire of several 
gentlemen in this county " that induced the owner of a bay horse 
called Marquis to allow him to cover at a fee of a guinea. That 
success on the turf was considered a recommendation in a hunter 
sire 110 years ago, just as it is now, in the eyes of some people, 
is clear from the card of Conqueror, master of 16 stone, and got 
by Hero, who won most of the King's Plates of his year. It is 
apologetically put forth that " Conqueror never started but once, 
and was lamed the first heat, and hath not since been trained." 

The laudatores temporis acti are probably as much to the 
fore in connection with hunter sires as in other matters ; and 
according to the published accounts there never was an inferior 
one till lately. Our illustration, however, seems to suggest that 
in a bygone day hunter sires were of various types ; and we 
may hold that it is unlikely that, even then, absolute perfection 
was reached in every case. 
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The Boat Race, 1889* 

Another boat race has come and gone, and a fourth successive 
victory has been placed to the credit of Cambridge. It has been 
the fashion during the past few years to declare that the popular 
interest in this time-honoured contest was dying out. This year, 
at any rate, there has been no justification for such a taunt. 
Large crowds assembled day by day to witness the daily practice 
of the crews ; and, on the day of the race, the river between Putney 
and Mortlake was well covered with all kinds of craft, while the 
banks were thickly lined with people. In fact, every conceivable 
spot from which a glimpse of the race could be obtained was 
occupied. For the spectator, the day was everything that could 
be desired ; but it was not so for the crews, as a strong breeze blew 
from the Surrey shore, thereby favouring the Surrey station as 
far as Hammersmith, and causmg the water in Corney Reach to 
be lumpy and awkward. The good and the bad luck of the two 
presidents is such a well-worn subject that further comment is 
needless. But one unprecedented fact is worthy of notice, and 
that is, that Mr. Muttlebury was able to row in exactly the same 
order, man for man, the identical crew that won in 1888. 

The race was started punctually at 1.15 by Mr. Frank Willan, 
O.U.B.C., who kindly consented to umpire at the last moment 
owing to the sudden indisposition of Mr. Lewis Lloyd, C.U.B.C., 
who has filled the important position for some years. 

The Oxonians, as the challengers, were the first to launch their 
boat ; and, as they took up their station on the Middlesex side, it 
was at onqe understood that they had lost the toss. An even start 
was effected ; but Cambridge, rowing a trifle faster stroke, began 
to draw out immediately, rowing long and clean. The Dark Blues 
also were going fast at a slower stroke, and for about five minutes 
the race was a good one ; although Lonsdale was compelled to 
steer over the shallow water that at high tide covers the flats by 
Walden's Wharf, owing to Northmore taking his boat too near 
the Middlesex shore — a sharp piece of steering, but a dangerous 
one, as, had a foul taken place, the umpire must have given a 
verdict for the Oxonians. 

Passing through Hammersmith Bridge Cambridge led by one 
length ; and, owing to erratic steering on the part of Oxford, this 
lead was quickly increased to three lengths opposite the Doves, 
where the choppy water nearly swamped the Dark Blues. Cam- 
bridge, notwithstanding their dirty feather, got through the rough 
stuff uncommonly wefl. Oxford spurted frequently, but could 
not lessen the gap between the boats until after passing Barnes 
Bridge ; when no doubt Cambridge slacked down on finaing that 
they had the race well in hand. The judge gave his verdict a 
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length and a quarter clear, which means that the Light Blues 
won by two lengths and a quarter. 
The crews were : — 

Cambridge. st ^ 

Bow. R. H. Symonds-Taylor, Trinity Hall 10 10 

2. L. Hannen, Trinity Hall 11 4 

3. R. H. P. Orde, First Trinity 11 9 

4. O. B. P. Bell, Trinity Hall 13 0 

5. S. D. Muttlebury, Third Trinity 13 11 

6. P. Landale, Trinity Hall 12 12 

7. F. H. Maugham, Trinity Hall 11 7 

Str. J. C. Gardner, Emmanuel 11 11 

Cox. T. W. Northmore, Queen's 8 1 

Oxford. 

Bow. H. E. L. Puxley, Corpus 11 8 

2. R. P. P. Rowe, Magdalen 11 8 

3. T. A. Cook, Wadham 12 0 

4. F. C. Drake, New College 12 12 

5. Lord Ampthill, New College 12 12 

6. H. R. Parker, Brasenose ... 13 11 

7. G. Nickalls, Magdalen 12 4 

Str. W. F. C. Holland, Brasenose 10 12 

Cox. J. P. Heywood Lonsdale, New College 8 3 

The time over the full course, 20 mins. 16 sees., was exceedingly 
fast under the unfavourable conditions of wind and water (the 
tide being a slack one). 

The winning crew rowed well, having quite recovered from the 
staleness whicn was so apparent a week before the race. Their 
style is not exactly taking to the eye, owing to the men sitting 
so low in the boat ; whicn means tnat the backs must be round. 
In some cases there was a distinct tendency to screw, which did 
not improve the general appearance of the boat. The best 
points were good sliding and a hard and constant leg drive, 
which is absolutely essential to the present style of rowing, by 
which a great deal of swing is sacrificed to length of slide. 

The most improving men since 1888 were undoubtedly 
Gardner and Belt The former has trained into an excellent 
stroke ; and, although his powers have never been fully tested in 
a ding-dong race over the Putney course, there is no reason to 
suppose that he would not acquit himself well. His chief faults 
are a slovenly finish and a somewhat sluggish recovery. As a 
natural consequence he is inclined to bucket when rowing a fast 
stroke. Maugham did not swing quite with stroke, but his blade 
was in time. Landale rowed very hard as usual, but would be 
even better if he could manage to swing longer. Muttlebury 
was in his best form ; when thoroughly fit there is no better man 
at No. 5. Bell, as I said before, has improved vastly ; all round 
he is not nearly so clumsy as he was last year. Orde, who dis- 
played but moderate form in practice, showed up well in the race ; 
as did Hannen and Symonds-Taylor. Certainly as a crew the 
winners rowed very finely, and did great credit to Cambridge and 
to their coaches, Mr. Trevor Jones and Mr. Pitman. 
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The Oxonians, until three weeks from the race-day, were 
practically a scratch crew ; so that they were unable to improve 
as much as they might have done at Oxford under Mr. Bulley. 
At Cookham and Putney they came on very rapidly; a fact 
which speaks volumes for the careful coaching of Mr. Grenfell 
and Mr. Edwardes Moss. Owing to the men not being quite 
together, they were unable to show to advantage at a fast stroke, 
which accounts for their rowing a slower stroke than Cambridge 
all through the race. For the same reason their feather was 
less even and their whole appearance less uniform. Nickalls and 
Parker rowed hard and well ; the latter has certainly improved 
since last year. Ampthill did uncommonly well, and with another 
year over his head will make a very powerful oar. The same 
remark applies to Drake ; and it should be remembered that he 
was away for Honour Moderations a fortnight before the race, 
so his performance on the whole may be considered a good one. 
Cook did his best. Rowe is an improving oarsman, and promises 
to be as good as his brother, who was president in 1880. 

The two coxswains have been severely handled by the press ; 
and I am bound to admit that some of the abuse showered on 
them was justifiable. Off Walden's Wharf Northmore drove the 
Oxford boat out of their water on to the flats ; and, although this 
piece of steering may be attributed to nervousness, still there is 
no getting away from the fact that he was right out of his own water. 
Lonsdale did not do as well in the race as he had done in practice. 
At Barnes he had to take his boat right across the tide in order to 
clear the bridge. But to steer in any race, and especially in such 
an important contest as the Boat Kace, is always a responsible 
task, and generally a thankless one. What with shallows and 
currents and eddies, it is much harder to keep a boat in its 
proper course in the tideway than it is over the Henley course. 
Anyone who has been by boat from Putney to Mortlake will know 
that a head wind, a leading wind, and a cross wind may all be 
met with in the course of twenty minutes ; so that it requires the 
greatest accuracy to keep a keelless boat in its proper course. 
Under these circumstances, Lonsdale certainly, and perhaps 
Northmore too, was not so much to blame as the press have 
made out. Indeed, I cannot help feeling that both deserve some 
sympathy ; which, although it is but a poor consolation, I willingly 
accord to them. " W. F. C. H. 

[Note by a Cambridge Man. — The above initials appended to 
the foregoing article will show why no mention is made of Mr. 
W. F. C. Holland, the Oxford president and stroke. It must, 
however, have been obvious to all who followed the practice of 
the crews and saw the race, that a chief part of the credit — which 
is due to Oxford for their remarkable improvement under very 
discouraging circumstances, and for the plucky, stern race they 
rowed — must be attributed to the spirit, energy, and determination 
displayed by Mr. Holland, both as president and stroke, — R. C, L. J 
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The Coaching Season. 

The cry of " Coach ! Coach ! Coach ! " if rather muffled, has, 
nevertheless, been heard during the winter months. According 
to the original programme the Brighton road would have had 
two winter coaches — the Comet and the Old Times ; but 
James Selby's death caused the discontinuance of the latter, so 
Mr. Stewart Freeman has had the route to himself; Selby's 
successors electing to run their coach to Oatlands Park. In 
addition to the two above named, the Defiance, of Edward 
Fownes, and the Vivid, owned by his son Arthur, have been 
running through the winter — to Bentley Priory and Hampton 
Court respectively ; so that four coaches have been working out of 
London during the winter months. This is a record, we believe, 
in the history of coaching. That an array of empty benches 
has been the rule rather than the exception is, we fear, true ; 
but the fact that four coaches have run during the slack season 
indicates a certain amount of enthusiasm somewhere. The 
explanation is that " subscribers " take the place of partners on 
some roads ; and between the two there is an important difference. 
In the case of partners every one is sure to lose ; but when 
subscribers are found, they pay a fixed sum for the privilege of 
driving on one or more days in each week; and so hold the 
proprietor harmless in the event of blank way-bills. Passengers 
or no passengers, the subscribers provide the outgoings ; and if 
any one can be found to book himself by coach at a season of 
the year at which railway travellers endeavour to secure a double 
allowance of foot-warmers, and wrap themselves in their warmest 
rugs, then so much the better for the coach. 

From one point of view winter coaching is worthy of being 
upheld. From old pictures we know the difference between 
being driven " like a gentleman " and " by a gentleman." If the 
caricaturist is to be believed, being driven "by a gentleman " 
leads to an overthrow scarcely less than that which overtook 
the " rash boy Phaeton/' when he made such a terrible mess of 
his chariot ; and in the history of the coaching revival some of 
those who have been driven " by a gentleman " have been within 
a very little of playing the parts of the characters in the illus- 
tration aforesaid. In the recently published book on " Driving," 
in the Badminton series, we learn that Mr. Angerstein was so 
careless a coachman as to cause all his friends to fight shy of a 
seat on his drag. In the darkness of night, however — and there 
was possibly another cause — some one did clamber to the box- 
seat ; but no sooner did he see to whose care he had committed 
himself than he forthwith leaped to the ground. Then again, 
not very many years ago, a gentleman started a coach in the 
provinces ; but his handling of the reins during the preparatory 
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drives did not secure the confidence of the neighbourhood. 
After running without passengers for two or three days after the 
coach was put on, a tourist appeared one morning at the starting 
point and announced his intention of making the double journey. 
It is on record that the first half dozen miles brought the death 
of a sheep, the overthrow of a barrow, and some other incident ; 
and while the proprietor was on the ground repairing damages 
and tendering apologies, his fare, who had not paid m advance, 
slipped quickly down on the near side, and escaped from what 
he subsequently described as " peril by wheels." 

The stoutest heart must quail at a succession of hairbreadth 
escapes, and at the sight of reins hanging loosely on the back of 
wheeler and leader, while a heavily-laaen vehicle sways from 
side to side. To ride amid such surroundings is not pleasure, 
and here it is that winter coaching comes m useful Driving 
four-in-hand is, we know, not learned in a week ; but subscribers 
who practise diligently all the winter can mount the box in the 
spring with something like confidence ; and, if outspoken critics 
cannot compare them to Sir St. Vincent Cotton, they may not, 
perhaps, label them " dangerous." On two of the winter coaches 
some young hands have been at work under experienced eyes ; 
and in a few weeks they will have an opportunity of exhibiting 
their skill, when critics gather together in Piccadilly. Running 
a coach by the aid of subscribers is a comparatively recent idea. 
When stage-coaching was revived in 1866, the revivalists were 
men who remembered coaching when it was a business ; and they 
yearned to keep alive an old institution. The " driving mania," 
as people called it, spread rapidly ; and, in course of time, those 
who could not remember coaching prior to the introduction of 
railways became coach proprietors or part proprietors. Curiously 
enough, while some of the old school were anxious for stage- 
coaching to once more hold up its head, they were not altogether 
complimentary to the younger generation, who were trying their 
prentice hands, and endeavouring to follow in the foosteps of 
their elders. When Mr. Birch-Reynardson wrote his book, he 
declined to have anything more to do with modern coaching 
than speaking, " more in pity than contempt," of the new school 
of coachmen. Driving with two hands, and putting on the 
"patent break" on pulling up, specially exasperated the old 
coachman-author ; who saw so much in Piccadilly which he did not 
understand, that he refused to give the revival a place in his book. 

In one of the chapters he has written for the last published 
volume of the Badminton Library, the Duke of Beaufort points 
in vigorous terms to the joys of travelling by coach; but he 
judiciously adds that it is only the passenger who takes a delight 
m seeing four horses work together who will derive the maximum 
of pleasure from journeying by coach. 

" When two men ride one horse, we find, 
One of the twain mnst ride behind," 
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says the old rhyme ; and so it is on a coach. There can be but 
one box-seat passenger ; and four only can enjoy the secondary 
pleasure of the front seat. The knife-board contrivance on the roof 
we hold in abomination, and must decline to place any one upon 
it ; but those whose lot is cast on the back seats cannot derive a 
great deal of pleasure from seeing the horses, nor can they 
admire the coachman's skill. To them the stories of the guard 
must be the salt of the journey ; and the lunch at the end of it 
their reward. To give the moaern guard his due, he is generally 
equal to the occasion, and usually manages to interest his 
passengers ; for which he deserves all the more credit from the 
tact that he is no longer the sole purveyor of news like his pre- 
decessor was ; in fact, on current topics of the day, his hearers are 
probably better informed than he is ; while, owing to press agencies, 
the guard may, on arriving at the White Horse Cellars, find the 
little group of loungers there reading in their evening paper of 
some incident which may have happened to his coach on tne road. 

On the whole the summer coaching has been during the last 
twenty years quite as well patronised as could have oeen ex- 
pected. Regular riders are not to be looked for, save one here 
and there in the person of some coaching enthusiast : and it takes 
a large shifting population to load ten or a dozen coaches day 
after day during the continuance of the coaching season. The 
railway, which, in old times, brought to racK and ruin a 
marvellous organisation, is now a still more formidable com- 
petitor for the public suffrage. Cheap fares and accelerated pace, 
alongside of which ten miles an hour seems but dawdling, enables 
the day tripper to visit the seaside, our manufacturing towns, or 
any place of interest in a day ; whereas, he who would take his 
holiday on a coach must seek for his enjoyment in the method 
of travel rather than in what he sees at the end of his journey. 
Virginia Water, Hertford, Guildford, and Dorking are delightful 
places in their way ; but they, in the estimation of the majority, 
pale before " Eight hours at the seaside," for 3s. 6d. ; a run on 
the sands at Ramsgate or Margate, or participation in the joys of 
Yarmouth beach ; and these are all brought within easy reach of 
the Londoner. Still there is a peculiar fascination about a coach 
journey. The average Briton throws off much of the reserve 
with which he enshrouds himself when in a railway carriage ; he 
chats to his fellow-travellers; relates some experiences of his 
own ; and for the moment imagines himself to be living in the 
time of his grandfather. Furthermore, there is, perhaps, no 
portion of England which is less known than the twenty-five 
miles or so around London. A man will go to the New Forest, 
to Ilfracombe, to York, or almost anywhere, and will, if "it 
runs to it," hire a carriage and see the beauties of the neigh- 
bourhood; but he would never think of driving, say, to 
Sevenoaks, Dorking, or Hertford. The cyclist may know the 
roads, but they will be a sealed book to the majority of Lon- 
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doners. Tram lines and suburbs have certainly detracted from 
the pleasures of the road in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
metropolis ; but when once clear of bricks and mortar, there is 
much that is worth seeing on the routes taken by the summer 
coaches. 

During the forthcoming season, Londoners will be pretty well 
off for coaches. It was between London and Brighton that the 
old regime of coaching lingered longest ; and it was on that road 
that the revival was inaugurated. Since 1866, there have been 
but one or two years in wmch the road has not been taken. Mr. 
Stewart Freeman has kept the route warm all the winter ; and, 
during the summer, will run the Comet as a double coach to 
Brighton, keeping to the old route through Streatham, Croydon, 
Smitham, Red Hill, Horley, and Crawley, Hand Cross, Albourne, 
and Patcham. Owing to the excellent service of trains, in- 
tending passengers can either travel down by the coach and 
return by rail ; or they can go by train to Brighton and make the 
up journey on the coach. Edwin Fownes, one of the few old 
coachmen now left to us, will have to change his route; as 
Bentley Priory, which has hitherto been his destination, will 
shortly be closed; so he will undertake a longer journey to 
Chenies, about twenty-five miles from town. As at present, the 
Defiance will start from the Victoria Hotel, Northumberland 
Avenue ; and, after passing the Welsh Harp, will travel vid Red 
Hill, Edgware, and Stanmore ; and, if permission can be obtained, 
will go through Moor Park. His son Arthur, as during the 
winter, will have the Vivid to Richmond and Hampton Court ; 
and will no doubt be well patronised by those who do not care 
about too long a journey. The Windsor road was first opened out 
(since the revival) in 1869 by Lord Carrington and the late Mr. 
Angel, who ran a coach for a couple of years. After this the 
route was vacant till it was revived in 1874 by Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Hurman, Capt. W. Otway, and Mr. Bailey. In 1886 Mr. 
Freeman ran to Windsor instead of to Brighton ; in 1887 Mr. 
King was on the road; last summer there was no coach; but 
this year Arthur Fownes will put on the Adventure, thus having 
two coaches on his hands, and will so resuscitate a well-known 
route ; but at the moment of writing it is not finally settled what 
line will be taken. The Old Times, lately the property of James 
Selby, has already extended its journey from OatJands Park to 
Virginia Water, which will be its summer destination ; and two old 
friends will appear in the Perseverance, run by Mr. Sheather, Mr. 
Bolding, and Mr. Withers to Dorking, and the New Times, of which 
Mr. Walter Shoolbred is proprietor, which will run to Guildford. 
These are two old-established coaches ; as the New Times was 

Sut on in 1876 by Mr. Shoolbred, Mr. Luxmore, and Major 
'urnival on the retirement of General Dickson; while Mr. 
Withers took the Dorking road in 1886 on the death of 
Mr. Sheather, who in turn was preceded by the late Mr. Cooper, 
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Colonel Worthington, the present Duke of Marlborough, and 
Mr. M. Praed. The Wonder, under Mr. Rumney, will again 
join London and St. Albans ; and a new coach will be run between 
London and Hertford by Mr. Harveyson, another old coachman, 
who, in years gone by, used to drive the Edinburgh Mail. This 
will be found one of the prettiest roads out of town, as the 
coach will pass through two or three private parks. Since the 
commencement of the coaching revival, several coaches have run 
to Maidenhead ; but the road has never had a long life. This 
season, however, Mr. Beal will revive it with the Enterprise, 
which will run between Hatchett's and Skindle's Hotel ; leaving 
the former place at 10.30, reaching town in the evening at 6.35. 
Mr. Webling had some idea of running the Excelsior between 
London and Sevenoaks, but has now abandoned the intention, 
so the road will be vacant; and there will be no coach to 
Tunbridge Wells, Westerham, Watford, or Reigate, all of which 
roads have, among others, been at one time or another occupied. 
The long distance coaches have dropped out. It was a very 
pleasant ride to Portsmouth when Mr. Hargreaves undertook 
the work, but the distance was too far for the majority of 
passengers ; and the same remark applies to the Oxford roaa, on 
which Mr. Carleton Blyth ran ; but he outdid all modern coaching 
exploits when he ran the Defiance from Oxford to Cambridge vid 
London. 

There will thus be ten coaches working out of London during 
the season ; and in the provinces we hear of a new one between 
Dulverton and Lynton, the route lying over Exmoor, and 
embracing some of the finest scenery m the West of England. 
The undertaking will be managed by Mr. Nalder, of Dulverton, and 
Mr. Bevan, of the Lynton Hotel, assisted by the Great Western 
Railway Company ; and the venture should pay, as it is the first 
coach that has ever run on this route, which is full of interest. 
•The distance between Dulverton and Lynton is twenty-six miles ; 
and, according to present arrangements, the coach will rim each 
way on alternate days. That the forthcoming season will be a 
successful one we do not doubt ; for there is no better way of 
seeing the country than from the coach-top. 



Royal Agricultural Society of England. — We may remind in- 
tending exhibitors at the forthcoming meeting of this Society, to be 
held next June in Windsor Great Park, that the entries for all 
descriptions of live stock and produce (horses, asses, cattle, sheep, goats, 
pigs, poultry, corn, wool, cheese, butter, cider and perry, and hives and 
honey), as well as for the competitions of butter-makers and shoeing- 
smiths, close on Wednesday, the 1st May. Post entries at double fees 
can be made until Monday, 6th May, but no entry can be received 
after the latter date under any circumstances whatever. 
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Thames Trouting. 

Another fishing season has come round ; and ere this appears 
between the green covers a month's records will have oeen 
chronicled in the various papers that report doings interesting 
to fishermen. Is it a matter of surprise that, although reports 
of the capture of Thames trout are few and far between, there 
are still to be found numerous devotees of this sport ; ay, those 
who will toil and spin through the livelong day, often with 
barren results? "Sua cuiqwe voluptas!" For my part, I 
would rather spend a week for one of the lovely monsters of the 
Thames than a single day for a hundred of the fingerlings 
picked up in many of our other rivers. Take for example the 
trout-fishing one reads of, where Jones takes twelve pounds 
and Smith eleven pounds in an afternoon; the average being 
just under half a pound a fish. This may be very good sport ; 
yet I venture to say that many out on the same river, at the 
same time, would have a similar basket. I do not say that 
this would be quite so heavy a one ; but, at any rate, the total 
would come within a pound or two. Of course, I don't mean to 
argue that the more skilful won't be the more successful, even 
in these cases ; still the duffer will, on such a river, always have 
something to show. 

In Thames trout-fishing, however, the question of quantity is 
not a matter of calculation. If a regular habitut gets, on an 
average, a fish a week throughout the season, his captures 
become proverbial among his confreres of the rod. Can there 
be found any finny inhabitant of our waters more crafty or 
difficult to circumvent than the Thames trout ? If it were not 
as wily as a fox its scarcity must soon go very near to extinction; 
and 'twould be little use to cast a line. I would hazard a wager 
that more time is spent unsuccessfully — from a sporting point 
of view — on this inhabitant of our delightful river, than on any 
other of the species known to our waters. It is a question of 
patience, skill, and luck against- cunning, shyness, and the 
appetite of an epicure. I fancy I hear the master of the dry-fly 
jeering at the method employed in angling for these prizes. Do 
not scoff at me, as an ignorant disciple of the great Izaak; 
because you — as an adept in casting the tiny quill-gnat to the 
certain destruction of any Hampshire beauty that nappens to 
be rising — believe all other methods of enticement akin to 
poaching, and unworthy the notice of a true sportsman. Is it 
the easiest thing in the world to place a dead oleak on a flight 
of hooks in such a way as to make it spin without a vestige of a 
wobble ? I don't mean to say that a fish will never take when 
it spins without precision. Does not a shy Test trout occasionally 
gobble down the dry-fly, even although it be indifferently placed 
before his notice ? I do not claim, for this method, the highest 
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honours of the piscatorial art ; but I say that skill, to a certain 
extent, is necessary in Thames trout-fishing to obtain success in 
any marked degree. 

Many cases can be related how certain well-known monsters 
have fallen by hands quite raw and inartistic, when skilful blan- 
dishments of masters m the art of spinning have been employed 
against them in vain. It was, I think, Francis Francis who 
related a story of a monster fish, in a certain weir, which had 
caused anglers of the highest repute many hours of anguish and 
disappointment. Over and over again was he hooked; only to 
free himself, on each occasion, by the help of a friendly post. 
He fell a victim at last ; having been taken by some ignorant 
fisherman, by means of a large spoon and the coarsest of tackle. 
Truly an ignominious end ! But what a fluke ! One must have 
flukes sometimes ; and the greatest one that ever fell to my lot, 
in the way of Thames trouting, may be of interest. It happened 
some few years back, not too many to efface from my memory 
every circumstance in connection with the capture. It was not 
a large fish, as Thames trout go ; 'twas not caught quite unex- 
pectedly; but for all that, by a fluke it was caught, and by 
nothing but a fluke. The thing happened in this way. An in- 
vitation to spend a couple of months with a relative — the lucky 
possessor of a fine picturesque abode on the banks of the famous 
river — was eagerly accepted. A few days saw me comfortably 
ensconced in a corner seat of a carriage upon the Great Western 
Railway ; armed with rods, lines, and many kinds of spinning 
flights strongly recommended in the various works written 
on the subject of how and when to fish for Thames trout. 
Arrived at my destination, after the usual greetings from my 
host, hostess, and family, my first inquiry was as to the prospects 
of fishing. Had any trout been spotted ? At what time, and 
where did they feed ? Many other questions of a similar nature 
were put, but to none could I get a satisfactory answer. " We 
don't fish ourselves, as you know ; but if you wait till the morning 
the gardener will be able to tell you whether there are any 
a^out here." This was about the best bit of information obtain- 
able. 

Well, the morning came ; and it was little indeed I could get 
from the old floriculturist, whose only piscatorial experience had 
been acquired in occasionally setting a night line (which in those 
days was not considered poaching), and in putting in and pulling 
out eel baskets. Could he get me a few bait ? was the first inquiry. 
" No, he was afraid he couldn't ; and he didn't know where I 
could get any." It was therefore not with the brightest prospect 
that I started my first campaign against Thames trout. Taking 
out my fly rod, with a light cast and small quill-gnat for the lure, 
I began casting for bleak, which were rising freely at every passing 
fly. For the life of me I could not hook one, in spite of a rise at 
nearly every cast. For an hour or more did I cast away in the 
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hope of getting only one to make a start with* When I was just 
on the point of giving it up as a bad job, a too inquisitive bleak t 
which had come to make a closer inspection of the fly, no doubt 
much to his surprise found himself nooked through the optic. 
To put the spinning rod together, attach the winch, line, and trace 
was the work of a moment. Then came thq question of which 
flight of hooks would spin the bait in the most tempting manner. 
Having selected that which appeared most likely to fit best 
and to make the bait spin to my satisfaction, if not to that of an 
intended victim, I wended my way a hundred yards or so to a 
nice bit of swiftly running water at the end of the mill-tail. Thia 
water was worked some little distance without the vestige of an 
offer ; and, as the bait was showing signs of wear, I began to fear 
that there would be little of him left, unless a fish soon made up 
its mind to come. Besides which, instead of spinning properly, I 
could discern an unmistakable wobble. When this occurs, the 
authorities advise an alteration ; as a wobble tends to frighten 
rather than attract the ever- wary trout. Consequently, I inacte a 
rearrangement of the bait ; hoping to make it spin " according to 
Cocker. ' But no, it didn't seem to go much tetter in spite of 
my most careful manipulation. Thinking another alteration of 
the hooks must be made, I began pulling m the line to effect this, 
when a simultaneous splash and hard tug made me aware that 
something had seized the dilapidated bleak. The next moment 
the bait came back ; hanging only by the tail hook, minus both 
eyes and very much the worse for the encounter. A word begin- 
ning with the fourth letter of the alphabet rose almost uncon- 
sciously to my lips ; for which every excuse must be made, as, at 
the moment, it seemed to be the only relief obtainable ; and was 
indeed a very poor one at best for the great disappointment of 
missing the nsk After carefully examining the greatly disfigured 
bait, whose only resemblance to a bleak was its tail, the scales 
having now entirely disappeared, I stuck the hooks in wherever 
there was a firm hold. As for spinning it m the approved fashion, 
the idea was simply ridiculous ; and I knew that after a cast or 
two it must fall to pieces. The question resolved itself 
into this — whether the trout had got any inkling that some- 
thing was wrong by his not having been able to get the 
bleak at the first go, and, therefore, would not come again ; 
or, if not, whether the bait was sufficiently tempting for hia 
dainty appetite. The matter was soon settlea ; for, throwing the 
line well over to the other side of the river, and bringing it 
quickly over the spot where he had previously come, any doubta 
were speedily set at rest. The nsh took with a dash — as 
much as to say to his prey, " You won't do me this time, my 
Mend" — an upward stroke, and the hooks were fixed as firm as & 
rock, A good shake, a few dashes, and I held him tight. But 
where was the net ? A sudden recollectioix forced itself upon 
me that it had been left up the river, where I had made the start, 
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To get it, now, was impossible ; for, between the two places, there 
were several weeping willows which were quite impassable with 
rod in hand, and the fish at the end, struggling to escape. To lift 
him out bodily would be a strain which no tackle would stand ; 
the bank being fully two feet from the water's edge. It was a 
regular fix ; and the only chance of landing my capture success- 
fully appeared to be the aid of a friendly hand. Perhaps one 
might he within earshot ; so I essayed a " halloa," with all the 
force of lung at command. Thrice was it repeated, but, alas ! 
without effect; except the temporary disturbance of a herd of 
kine from their mid-day browsing. It was now evident that the 
fish was all but hors ae combat ; and to see him on the green 
sward was my only anxiety. This was soon allayed when I 
called to mind that, some thirty yards down the river, there was 
a shallow stream of water, with the bottom shelving to the bank, 
made for the use of the cattle, that they might slake their parch- 
ing thirst. Thither I gingerly made my way, safely landing the 
now half-drowned victim with a gasp of relief. It was, as I said 
before, not a heavy prize — only three pounds by the steelyard — 
and, at the present time, I should hardly think him worthy ol 
being retained ; but, then, he was a prize : my first Thames trout ; 
caugnt at the first trial ; and no child could have been more 
delighted with a new plaything than I was with that fish. I 
thought it no fluke then, 1 can assure you ; but, on looking back 
now, I certainly regard it as one of the greatest pieces of luck 
that ever fell to my lot. 



Newmarket. 



In the Reign of Queen Anne. 



V. 

The Spring Meetings, at the headquarters of the turf, in the year 
1707, proved disappointing in many respects. About the middle 
of March it was announced that the Queen and Court " designs to 
go for Newmarket in Easter- week to see the horse races there." 
The preliminaries incidental to this projected Royal visit were 
undertaken by the Court officials in a half-hearted way ; owing to 
the unsatisfactory state of the Prince Consort's health. It was 
an open secret that if the Prince did not speedily recover the 
impending arrangements of the Court would be countermanded. 
Instead of getting better the Prince got worse ; and on the 1st of 
April, the physicians being of opinion that the air was better for 
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him at Hampton Court than at Windsor (where H.R.H. was then 
residing), the Queen and Court at once decided to remove to 
Hampton Court, there to spend the Easter holidays ; conse- 
quently the projected Royal sojourn at Newmarket was definitely 
abandoned. This announcement was grievously disappointing 
to many eminent personages ; more especially among the Court 
ladies, most of whom had incurred much trouble and expense in 
providing Newmarket costumes (" man style ") of purple colour, 
"in token of the Union between England and Scotland" — a 
political alliance that was just then consummated, after much ado 
in Parliament. The bride, Miss Caledonia ("stern and wild") 
had given a silent assent. Nevertheless, as she has ever since 
managed to wear the breeks — the kilts of the national party 
having been utterly ignored in the nuptial negotiations — we may, 
without prejudice, congratulate and condole Mrs. N. B. on the 
not particularly patriotic " happy event " attending her change of 
name. 

When the news of the Prince's illness, and the consequent 
postponement of the Royal visit, reached Newmarket, much vexa- 
tion was manifested ; especially among the classes who reaped the 
golden harvest produced by the sunshine of Royalty on those 
occasions. At Cambridge, the heads of the University were 
turned by the sad. intelligence. Those learned doctors had, as 
usual, drawn up a loyal address designed for the Royal ears ; and 
now their labour seemed lost. Ever since Dr. Ellis received the 
honour of knighthood, on the occasion of the Soring Meeting of 
1705, every succeeding Vice-Chancellor aspired to a dubbing. 
The problem now was how to overcome the difficulty. The 
" heads " put their heads together, and turned their thoughts 
from Newmarket Palace and its wickedness to St. James's Palace 
and its sanctity. The proverb of the " friend at Court" proved a 
potent factor in the case : was not the Master of the Horse their 
own particular Chancellor, and surely he would help them to trot 
out this loyal, illuminated, lovely address ? Negotiations were 
forthwith opened with him on the subject; and to the great 
delight of the dons a favourable answer was received. Thus it 
came to pass that, instead of turning towards Newmarket, the 
dons headed in the opposite direction ; made their way to St 
James's Palace ; where, on the 6th of April, the sapient document 
was formally presented to the Queen, congratulating her upon 
" the accomplishment of the great and happy union between ner 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland." Poor Dr. Balderston's 
balderdash fell flat, stale and unprofitable ; the deputation was 
not even bidden to dine with the Duke of Devonshire at the 
Board of Green Cloth ; the Vice-Chancellor was not knighted ; 
and the dons went " up " sadder, if not wiser men. 

Soon after these events had taken place, the fixture of the First 
Spring Meeting, at headquarters, approached. The proceedings 
apparently ruled comparatively tame ; nevertheless, it seems most 
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of the prominent patrons of the turf participated in the sport. So 
far as we can ascertain, the results, incidents, and characteristics 
of the racing are unfortunately nil. A Queen's Plate was an- 
nounced to be run for on the 17th of April : but nothing trans- 
pires of the value, distance, weights — whether for horses or 
mares — whether gentlemen or "grooms" were to ride in it — 
the entries, runners, or winner of the prize, cannot be traced. 
Lord Byron, who was absent at Hampton Court in attendance on 
the Prince, delegated his duties, at Newmarket, to Archibald Lord 
Rosebery (who held some office in the Prince Consort's House- 
hold), conjointly with Lord Byron, Lord Howard of Effingham, and 
Lord Carhsle ; but what Lord Rosebery's post at the Court at 
this time was, we are unable to tell. At any rate, it is safe to as- 
sume that Lord Rosebery's duties, as representative of the Prince 
(seep. 161) at this meeting, did not partake of an onerous or 
troublesome nature, as unfortunately no dispute arose over the 
race ; had it been otherwise it would have proved a blessing in 
disguise ; for in that case we might probably be able to record the 
circumstances, and, mirabUe dictu, actually give the winner 183 
years after the event ! Sidney Godolphin was to the fore as 
usual, attending to State affairs, as we know* and probably win- 
ning races and wagers which we know not of. 

The Second Spring Meeting, like the preceding one, is, to us, 
almost a blank, so far as relates to sporting news. All we have 
been enabled to discover touching the races refers to a match — 
which came off on the 19 th of May — for £3,000, between Mr. 
Young's Blundel and Lord Granby's Grantham, and that the 
former won. 

* 44 My Lord Treasurer went yesterday to Newmarket, so that I cannot give 
you any account of what decisions he will send to Mr. Sweet, in that affair of the 
Saxon Troops, but I have sent him an extract of your letter upon that subject, 
and I do not doubt but I shall be instructed, by Friday's post, to give you full 
satisfaction in that affair." — Sec. Harley to Mr. Stepney, Whitehall. April lb. 
im.—F. 0. B., vol. sj^j, fo. 104. 

"I have received an answer from the Lord Treasurer, who is still at New- 
market, that he would give the necessary directions to Mr. Sweet upon that 
subject."— Ibid, Whitehall, April \% t 1707, fo. 105. 



Whittlebury and its Shorthorn Herd. — It is now stated that 
this fine place is likely to be offered for sale, in the autumn, by the 
executors of the late Sir Robert Loder, Bart. This announcement 
will probably increase the attendance at the auction of the Shorthorns, 
which will be held by Mr. John Thornton, on May 15, after a mid-day 
luncheon. Towcester, about four miles off, is the nearest station. It 
is a bit of the history of this noble breed of cattle that Sir Robert 
Loder paid not very far short of £ 10,000 for the three heifers (of 
Mr. Bates' Duchess tribe) from which the lots named Duchess were 
bred. Since the purchase, the choicest bulls of cognate tribes have been 
employed ; and more than one of the male produce has been exported at 
appropriate prices. Sir R. Loder, in his lifetime, always refused to part 
with the heifers of this tribe. 
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The Cricket Season of 1889. 

The saddest page of cricket history is now to be written. Lord 
Sheffield has publicly announced that, owing to anonymous 
letters, threatening his good name and character and even life, 
constantly pouring in upon him, he has resolved to dissever him- 
self wholly from public cricket until the plot is discovered. Of 
course, we know nothing outside his lordship's letter ; and we must 
dismiss the subject with a deep expression of rdgret that such 
ruffianism — as that alleged by Lord Sheffield — can exist in the 
South of England; adding the hope that the whole county 
will never rest until they have relieved such a grand patron of 
cricket as Lord Sheffield from the painful position in which a 

Sjang of cowards have placed him. Sussex has suffered a great 
oss, as Mr. C. A. Smith has " concluded," as the Americans say, 
to stay in South Africa ; and to commence business in partnership 
with Mr. Bowden, of Surrey, out there. By this arrangement not 
only Sussex, but the Gentlemen of England also, have lost in Mr. 
Smith one of the few amateurs of to-day who has proved himself 
man enough to clean bowl some of our great " star professionals ; 
and Surrey has lost in Mr. Bowden a very good batsman and 
perfect field, and one who has on occasions proved himself a good 
wicket-keeper ; and, above all, Mr. Bowden had youth on his side. 

This brings us to a remark about these Colonial matches. It 
cannot be contended for a moment that a visit to South Africa 
is a thing of national importance, but no one can say a word 
against the venture. The professionals had this opportunity of 
making money during our miserable winter at home, and the 
amateurs had an opportunity of a pleasant tour. Moreover, 
their South African campaign is very different from our military 
expeditions, which have cost us millions of money and countless 
valuable lives; whereas the result of our cricket missionaries' 
visit has been that Anglo-Saxons in the wildest country have 
had the opportunity of meeting some of our cricket experts, and 
had a "jolly good try" to do credit to their adopted home, and 
have done so well, winning a match here and there, and standing 
boldly up under difficulties against some of our best English 
cricketers. Win or lose, the South Africans welcomed their 
English brethren in a style which proves that our old-fashioned 
spirit of hospitality has not diminished by being planted out in 
a Southern hemispnere. The South Africans have shown them- 
selves good Britons at heart. The only caution we give about 
intercolonial matches, as a whole, is to take care that no partner- 
ship should be entered into between any managers of county 
cricket clubs and Colonial elevens, &c, so as to swamp out county 
cricket. There should be a consensus of opinion amongst the 
VOL. li. — no. 351. B B 
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representatives of the great cricket centres ; and pre-arranged 
plans made for receiving strong Colonial elevens at fixed times 
and seasons when there is room for them. The Australians have 
complained of the great interruption to their home cricket owing 
to constant visits of English elevens on speculation trips ; and, if 
Colonial matches are overdone in England, the same cry will 
arise here. Of course the Australian matches are " money 
booms," to a great extent ; and for that matter they become 
pretty much so with us. Colonial agents in England clamour 
for matches, on the ground of patriotism and fair play, but they 
follow the money, and gate money is gate money everywhere. 

Another light has been extinguished, and poor Harry Jupp 
died last month, cetat forty-eight. I knew him from a boy of 
nineteen ; when he was recruited, at the last moment, twenty- 
nine years ago " come next August," as the old women say, to 
make one of the Brockham Green Eleven v. Horsham — then a 
very strong side in 1860 — and I knew him ever since that year 
until his death. I believe that my bribe of five shillings effected 
the capture of him for his first important match ; and he was 
one of three in a cart which started at 6 a.m. to go to some 
distant station to catch the Horsham Kailway in 1860. He went 
in first, and scored 78 against very good bowling ; bowled very 
well for Brockham ; and, when his over was done, long-stopped 
to Arthur Batchelor, a very quick bowler, and never let a bye. 
Mr. Burrup, the then Secretary of the Surrey Club, came from 
London with one of the Brothers Napper to see him play ; and 
the consequence was that he was transplanted to the Oval in 
1861, and eventually joined the Surrey Eleven at the end of 
1862 ; and thenceforward his career became historical He was 
not brilliant, but for patience and safety as a batsman, and for 
almost absolute certainty in the field, he was unsurpassed. He 
was a fair change bowler, and a good wicket-keeper; and no one 
can throw a stone at his memory ; for he was honest and true. 

The North v. South at Lord's for John West's benefit on 
May 27 is likely at last to be a really representative match, as 
county cricket " is easy " on the date. It is a long time since 
we have had a good strong North and South match, as county 
engagements have interfered ; but we shall have one this year. 

The M.C.C. are taking time by the forelock, and commence on 
May 2 with M.C.C. and Ground v. Colts of Middlesex ; and, during 
the month, play against Lancashire, Yorkshire, Sussex, Derby- 
shire, Notts ; besides which matches Middlesex and Notts meet 
at Lord's, and, as was before stated, North and South ; so the 
May programme at Lord's is a very grand one. The Oval 
programme for May includes a North and South match on May 
16, and three county matches against Hampshire, Essex, and 
Leicestershire. The Oval is as destitute of one or two-day 
matches of interest now as it was celebrated for them (in 
addition to grand matches) five-and-twenty or thirty years ago. 
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It seems to have become only a sensation gate-money club in 
these days ; and the ground lies idle much too often. Surrey 
cannot be too highly commended for having led the way in 
making matches against counties which had no battle-field in 
London except Lord's. ' Yet, during late years, the Surrey Club 
has done nothing to encourage everyday cricket on their own 
ground, other than county and gate-money matches. 

Mr. A. P. Lucas has joined Essex, as he now lives at Chelms- 
ford; and everyone hopes he may come out in his old form. 
Cambridge will play v. M.C.C. and Ground, and v. an Eleven of 
England ; and in the Oxford programme are matches against the 
Gentlemen of England, Surrey, and Lancashire. The last-named 
county will also meet Leicestershire and Sussex, and Notts and 
Sussex will play their first match at Nottingham. On the whole 
the month of May, should the weather be line, will be merry in- 
deed, and full of good cricket. The University matches above- 
named will all be on their own grounds during May. 

It is impossible to say what may happen when the M.C.C. 
special general meeting comes off, after our issue of the May num- 
ber ; but rumour is very strong that the five-ball over, and other 
changes in the law, which are on the slate for consideration, will 
be carried. Of course there are those who rail against any 
change ; but they must remember that waste of time and drawn 
matcnes were becoming a scandal ; and there is no evidence that 
some of those who "rail" ever stirred a little finger towards 
counteracting the evils which had sprung up. A small section 
of the cricket world may agree to give an imaginary value to a 
" draw " by counting it as half a win ; but old English cricketers 
will never recognise a draw as anything but a " blank ; " and will 
never reckon success by any other standard than " wins " and 
" losses." 

I would draw the special attention of those who want to enjoy 
a pleasant cricket match, without sensation and noisy excitement, 
to some of the quiet matches at Lord's, such as M.C.& and 
Ground v. Herts, Essex, Leicester, &c, &c, during this summer. 
Then they will see, amongst the players on either side, old public 
school and university men, and professionals whose faces are. 
new ; and will find plenty of interest, and heart and soul cricket. 

Our American cousins will be amongst us again in July of this 
year, paying us a flying visit — on their way to Paris — that heaven 
of brother Jonathan, and will be very welcome ; but I fancy they 
will find their national base-ball conspicuous by its absence. John 
Bull has not " tumbled to it," and I don't think he will : he likes 
his long three-day matches, and his quiet smoke ; and to see a 
game, so to say, practically lost and won twice over in a match, 
as the glorious uncertainty of cricket is one great charm. Let 
us hope the umbrella makers may, in 1889, make a fortune 
in sunshades ; and find umbrellas " dull and little inquired for." 

F. G. 
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"Our Van." 

A nipping and an eager air blows into our faces, and 
♦i" a* 1 ! 6 * » a deal of dust with it, as we descend into the 

Gentle spring. streets 0 f Northampton, on the 2nd of April, and for 
a minute or two, forgetful of where we are, and that the new station of 
the L. and N.W. has replaced the old, puzzle ourselves to find the 
landmarks that used to lead us to the Common. But we strike the 
trail when we discover the Market Square, and at length debouch 
on to the course through a wilderness of new bricks and mortar, the 
villas of gentility and other tokens of the prosperity of the town of 
which St. Crispin ought to be the patron saint. Gentle Spring is very 
much on the rampage this morning, and some early birds, who went out, 
to pick up crumbs at morning gallops, tell us there was a snowstorm. 
But we push on in the teeth of the blast, consoling ourselves with the 
knowledge that Northampton is the soul of hospitality, and that the 
magnates of the soil will press upon us of their best, from the Heidseck of 
74 down to home-made cherry brandy not to be surpassed, and that, if 
we can only find out the winner of the Spencer Plate and the Althorp, 
all will be well. 

And we are glad to note one thing, which is that 
Northampton. there is at least one old-fashioned meeting, and, 

though we cannot at this moment fix the racing age 
of Northampton, we know it must be what Mr. Durdles, speaking of a 
much more solemn subject, called "an old 'un," that has not been 
stranded high and dry by the craze of gate money, but more than holds 
its own in the face of twelve thousand pounders and other big guns. 
High class, middle class and lower class all flock to its Common. It is 
still the boast of many a cheery veteran that this is his " five-and-fortieth 
Northampton;" still do we encounter old sportsmen who regard 
Lincoln and Liverpool as infants, and who make it a point of honour 
that Northampton saddling bell should be the first to sound in their 
ears. Do we not shake hands for the first time this year with men 
whom we said good-bye to at the Houghton, and do we not look up at 
the County Stand and see a new generation of fair faces whose mothers 
and aunts we remember in the long ago ? A very conservative county— 
we are not speaking politically — is Northamptonshire, and very sporting 
to boot. To many a good young woman who rides her one horse straight 
with the Pytchley — is a working Dorcas, and looks well after the poor 
and needy of her parish — Northampton is her Ascot. She does not 
come to it in her war paint, nor to criticise the war paint of others, but 
to enjoy the sport, and best of all to go into the paddock with Cousin 
Tom and see the gees in which she delights. This is bliss ; and pleasant 
it is to meet them at luncheon — and what luncheons they make — and 
hear the prattle of tongues and the ripple of laughter. But this will 
never do. We are wandering from our text. 

Northampton, we have said above, holds its own against the formid- 
able rivalry of gate money, and glad are we it does. It does it, too, 
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after such a busy week as the previous one had been, when, with six 
days' racing and the Oxford and Cambridge thrown in, there had been 
enough work, one would think, for man and beast. No great stakes to 
tempt us here. The modest £500 of the Spencer Plate, which twenty 
years ago would have been considered a rich prize, fails to gain the large 
entries or bring the then large fields to the post to-day. And very 
curious it is that in the big fields, that used to tax our patience in trying 
to get out of the hole in which the start took place, we often spotted the 
winner ; now, with only nine runners and sometimes a less number, we 
often miserably fail. We failed this time, and think we were stupid to 
do so. Some of us had seen Poem beat Bartizan at Lincoln, but unfor- 
tunately bad got it into our heads that the latter should have won. We 
were not at Lincoln, but, according to custom, as racing men follow each 
other like sheep, we believed in Bartizan, knowing him to be at the same 
time an unreliable gentleman. Poem, with her 10 lbs. penalty almost 
neutralised by a 5 lbs. prentice allowance — and, in this case, so cleverly 
did the prentice hand of little Gray do its work that it might be said 
entirely so — won after a brief struggle with Galloping Queen by a length, 
and Bartizan never showed. It transpired after the race that he had 
been cannoned against early, and that settled him. Poem too had been 
forced on the rails, but Gray had a head on his shoulders, and, cleverly 
extricating her from her difficulties, she landed a good 10 to 1 chance, of 
which we do not believe Lordship Farm and its noble patron much 
availed itself. But Mr. Leopold de Rothschild came to the rescue in the 
Althorp, for which he had got something in Wayland, a son of Fetter- 
lock, that was nearly as good as Lactantius, the colt that made a smart 
fight at Lincoln with Semolina. A good-looking colt and fit, he soon 
came to 5 to 4, and, though there was money for Loup and Try Again, 
time would have benefited them both. Wayland ran green, and for a 
moment or two it looked as if, frightened by the crowd, he was going to 
cut it, but Fred Barrett was on him, and, equal to the occasion, stalled 
off Loup, and won by a length. The second day saw Ulva, who had 
not run very well at Lincoln, take the Ascott Plate, Wayland being 
found unable to carry his Althorp penalty to the front. This was rather 
disturbing, as it detracted somewhat from Lactantius, who had made 
such a good fight of it with Semolina in the Brocklesby ; but the early 
form of two-year-olds generally undergoes some curious chops and 
changes, and backers in the months of spring generally drink of the 
waters of affliction in consequence. They drank them on this occasion, 
and, moreover, as we shall have to show further on, brought grief on 
themselves by not taking heed to Ulva's win. The Northamptonshire 
Stak -i in its result was a wonderful blow to backers, for Cotillon, accord- 
ing V > the book, had by far the best letters of recommendation. His fine 
race urith Exmoor in the Queen's Vase last year, where he was only 
beatea by a short head, the good fight he made with Hazlehatch in 
the J ily Meeting, and the way in which for some time he held Keve 
d'Or n the Jockey Club Cup, all pointed to his beating Claymore. 
Still here was that Manchester November Handicap, in which Clay- 
more tiad cantered away from his big field, to be taken into con- 
sider ion, so, after duly pondering the pros and cons, we made up 
our iind, somewhat assisted, we own, by "information received," to 
back Claymore, and returned to town, after a satisfactory interview 
with Vdmiral Benbow, in a very beatific frame of mind in consequence. 
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But, after all, though everything was very good at 
Leicester. Northampton — from Claymore, Admiral Benbow, the 

Heidseck and the luncheons downwards — what was it 
compared to that great day at Leicester in the same week, when we were 
to assist at that grand competition for £12,000, about which so much 
has been said and written. Twelve Thousand Pounds ! We like it 
writ large ; it looks more. And if twelve thousand why not twenty f 
We cannot believe that we have reached the limit of these stakes, called 
though they be by hard names by some — you may lay 5 to 2 on 
" Frankensteins " — and exceedingly popular with others. There is no 
reason, as far as we can see, why there should be a limit. It is only a 
little more risk for the promoters, a bigger gamble for the subscribers. 
And then only think of the large dividends for the shareholders. That 
alone should make these rich prizes popular — with the shareholders. We 
were sorely tempted, after the collapse of poor Chitabob, to 
go down and see the Point to Point of the "faithful Commons," 
and had to pull ourselves together and reflect on what " Baily " 
would require of us before we could make up our mind that 
the twelve thousand pounder was a clear case of duty, and the 
Point to Point simply agreeable relaxation. So we put ourselves in the 
excellent Pullman of the Midland Railway on that Saturday morning, 
and from what we subsequently heard of the sufferings of some unfor- 
tunate friends who went to Buckingham by a North- Western special, 
and then, being landed at Buckingham, found they had to walk some 
six miles to see our legislators do their jumping, we should have the 
more appreciated our nicely-served breakfast when we arrived at Bed- 
ford, and have thanked Providence we were not as other men, especially 
the Point to Point travellers at that very moment padding the hoof 
along Buckinghamshire cross-roads. We found Leicester en fete as 
regards bunting, and for once in its way awake to the fact that racing 
was going on in its vicinity. Cab-drivers very much awake and thirst- 
ing for our blood. With ample time at our disposal and the weather 
fine, the walk to Oadby up the road bordered by the handsome 
mansions of Leicester citizens is a very pleasant one, so we did not 
help to slake the thirst of cabby, but leisurely took our way past the 
old course, where memory was busy with sovereigns lost and won, 
past the villas of gentility and the houses of opulence to our destina- 
tion. Not a great crowd as yet. Even Royalty and twelve thousand 
pounds do not stir the sluggish pulses of Leicester. Things improved 
a little as the afternoon drew on, and there was a good attendance at 
last, but still not what it ought to have been either in public or club 
enclosure. Something of this was no doubt due to the prevalent idea 
that there would be no race in reality, as the result was such a foregone 
conclusion. If Chitabob had come to the post, perhaps the Leicester- 
shire magnates and the Leicester mechanics would have condescended 
to put in an appearance at Oadby. We say "perhaps" because we 
are not at all sure about it, but sure we are that not a sportsman from 
Tynedale braes to Cornish cliffs but would have strained every nerve to 
be there. Now, as we have above owned, the conviction that Donovan 
would win and the seductions of "Point to Point " were nearly having a 
bad effect on ourselves, and doubtless decided the question in many 
instances. With the arrival of the Gopsall party, headed by the Prince, 
Lord and Lady Howe, and the Duchess of Manchester, the scene was 
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at its best. The occupiers of the Club Stand evinced a pardonable 
curiosity about the Prince, the Duchess, Lady Eandolph, Madame de 
Falbe, and many other gracious and notable personages, male and 
female, but the curiosity was not too prying, while the loyalty of Radical 
Leicester was, we are glad to say, undoubted. There was racing to 
which none but those unhappy persons who must bet, be the even* 
what it may, paid heed, for all we wanted to see was Donovan, with 
perhaps a 8oup$on of curiosity as to Pioneer. And the very thing we 
wanted to see, that we did not. Donovan is a nervous, fidgety horse, 
and one that will not stand mobbing, so, though it was a disappointment 
no doubt to very many, the Duke of Portland had him kept in his box 
until he was saddled, and he went thence straight to the post accom- 
panied by his stable companion St. Patrick. There was a grumble, but 
a most unreasonable one. We feel sure that the Duke would have 
been only too glad to have allowed every one to inspect him if it could 
have been done without the risk of upsetting his temper ; but he was 
not bound, as some people seemed to think, to let his horse run the 
gauntlet of the crowded paddock. Neither did we see much of Pioneer 
or Gay Hampton, for their respective trainers got them out of the 
paddock as quickly as possible, and we could only gather from a brief 
inspection that Gay Hampton looked very well, and that Pioneer was 
not a good mover in his slow paces. The best looking horse among 
them walking round half an hour before the race was, undoubtedly, 
Enthusiast, while Folengo and Royal Star were very much admired. 
The Malton horse looked particularly well, and it struck us his shrewd 
trainer was quietly fond of him — not to win, of course, but that visions 
of a situation dangled before his eyes. Moreover, Folengo ran well for 
six furlongs,* and we shall hope to meet him again when we go north- 
ward about Redcar time, perhaps before. There was a lot of rubbish, 
of course, and a good deal of it was backward rubbish into the bargain, 
that might have as well been left in the stable, but there were the 
chances of war and a nice little bit of place money, so no wonder the 
field was large. 

The ground on the previous day had been in a terrible state, and on 
this morning was but little better. Now Donovan's forts is decidedly 
not mud, as we learned at Goodwood, and the Duke of Portland was 
far from sanguine. The ring, though, exhibited no fear. The book- 
makers had evidently made up their minds that fielding was useless. 
" They will lay 2 to 1 on him before the flag falls," said one of the lead- 
ing members to us. They did not quite do that, however, and. Donovan's 
backers were able to get on at the easy terms of 13 to 8. Pioneer and 
Gay Hampton were the second and third favourites, while the good 
looks of Enthusiast brought him to 100 to 7. The two first-named were 
the great place investments, and Gay Hampton was, in this department, 
we fancy, considered the good thing. Donovan scored a point by going 
early to the post, as Fred Barrett was able to secure a place on the extreme 
left that happened to be the only decent bit of going on the course. It 
was not good, but a trifle better than the rest of the track, which was all 
that could be said. The crowd cantered down to the post unsyllabled 
and unsung. Here and there was an inquiry as to which was Pioneer, 
what was that bay or chestnut, and did we think Gay Hampton would 
really get a place ? As we only knew of one place in the race, and 
that the first, we fear our replies were unsatisfactory. Given all the 
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bad ground, and the fact that Donovan had been stopped in his 
work, and had taken things very easily when he resumed it, yet 
we were so convinced of his superiority in class that it was the 
old story of the favourite first and the rest of the field nowhere. 
And that was about the story of the race. Fred Barrett waited with 
his horse until about a quarter of a mile from home, then allowed him 
to pull his way to the front, and the field, with the exception of 
Pioneer, who persevered in hopeless pursuit, shut up like the historical 
glasses at Waterloo. Mr. Abington's horse could not make an 
impression on Donovan, who was only cantering all the way, and, 
though Minthe's getting third was called " a surprise," we doubt if it 
was. She had a man on her back at Oadby, which she had not at 
Lincoln, and in the Oadby mud anything might have got a place. 
Though the race was such a hollow affair, yet was the win received 
with enthusiasm, because we are Englishmen, love a good horse, and 
feel warmly towards an owner who runs as straight as a .die. Donovan 
was greeted with loud cheers, and an attempted familiarity on the part 
of too ardent admirers met with a very decided repulse. Mark Twain, 
we think it is, who, in an essay on the mule, says that though there 
are many ways of considering a mule, the very worst way to consider him 
is from behind — anywhere within a radius of ten feet. We should say 
Donovan was very bad to consider from behind, and from what we saw 
at Oadby, when he returned to the saddling paddock, we never intend 
to so consider him. The way he cleared a space in the crowd that 
surrounded him, with a sample of horse shoes, was a caution. And 
after we had sufficiently cheered and shouted for the horse, we cheered 
for his owner, and the Duke came in for an ovation, in which, as they 
walked away together, George Dawson shared. Wonderful good 
fortune, indeed, and wonderful are the ways of that fickle goddess. 
That a young owner and the youngest of our trainers should reap the 
rich rewards for which so many of their seniors have for years toiled 
in vain is sufliciently remarkable. And the end is not yet, either. 
The classic races, as far as we can see, are simply a question of health 
for Donovan, and then there are those rich prizes to which Derby, 
Two Thousand, and Leger play, in one sense, an inferior rdle, more than 
one of which seem only to wait for the Duke of Portland to win. 

And then we went on the next week to Newmarket, 
Newmarket. to see the black and white again the winning colours, 

carried, too, by despised outsiders, and filling the 
hearts of bookmakers with joy. If the Duke of Portland was a betting 
man — to use a vulgarism — what " snuft*" he would give the ring. Not 
that his horses would, in that case, start, as they did in two instances 
during the Craven week, at 100 to 8 and 10 to 1. Only imagine if — in 
what has been called the Hastings era — the unfortunate young noble- 
man, whose name has been used to designate that time, had had such a 
run of luck as has happened to the Duke of Portland, what would 
have been the consequences ? If the Marquis of Hastings had had a 
St. Simon, an Ayrshire, a Donovan — to say nothing of others — the 
amount of "snuff" swallowed by our good friends the bookmakers would 
have been something awful. They ought to be thankful that the nobleman 
who gave his name to the last racing year, and assuredly will to this, 
does not bet, — but we doubt if they are. Man, in their eyes, should 
be a betting animal, and while the successful career of the Duke of 
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Portland, as far as he is personally concerned, takes nothing from their 
pockets, they are painfully aware that a reverse of fortune would put 
nothing into them. However, if they cannot make the Duke pay, 
they can try and make his friends and the followers of his stable do so. 
When Melanion was pulled out in the Craven for the Column, to ask for 
4 to 1 was absurd. He won, it is true, and won like a racehorse, but 
it was not 4 to 1 on him. Then, as nobody, as far as we heard, backed 
either Turcophone or Elsie, the^y ought to have been grateful for the 
reward they must have reaped. Indeed, they did nothing else but 
reap rewards during the three days of the Craven, as far as we could 
see — a meeting, by the way, in which we had some wonderfully good 
racing, fine finishes, and first-rate jockeyship. The one abominable 
thing was the weather — the one delightful thing was the Warren Hill 
before breakfast. We never remember such a sight as we saw there 
on the Wednesday between eight and nine. Nearly 800 horses were 
at exercise, and the idea naturally forced upon us, that everything 
from headquarters was, for the next six weeks, going to try, filled us 
with a mixture of consternation and awe. 

And shall old acquaintance be forgot ? Shall twelve- 
In the Vale. thousand-pounders, Excelsior Breeders, and all the 

golden baits of gate-money, banish " the fairest of all 
hunting quarters," the Vale of Aylesbury, from our memory ? What, 
forget the kindly greetings, even though, alas ! they be the sound of still 
voices and the touch of vanished hands ? Above all forget the genial 
presence and cheery welcome of one always mentioned in "Baily" 
with the affection and respect he everywhere inspired — the late Robert 
Grimston? Never. We could not do it if we would, and certainly 
shall not try. So on the Thursday after Northampton we found our- 
selves in the ten o'clock special from Euston bound for the usually 
sleeply old town, very wideawake this morning though, and redolent 
to the Driver of memories dating further back than he quite likes to 
go — when Oxford undergraduates rode steeplechases, drank more 
port wine than was good for them, and did other improper things 
too numerous to mention. Not all past memories, however. There are 
friends in the Vale still. Mr. Fowler and Mr. Henry Lepper are there 
to welcome us, and invitations to luncheon follow thickly on each other. 
Lord Chesham is a tower of strength here; and to mention the 
honoured name of Rothschild in the Vale is to mention everybody's 
friend. How many members of the name were present we can hardly 
say, but the Rothschild hospitality might have represented a very large 
family circle. There was the usual number of coaches and drags of all 
sorts and kinds on the opposite side of the course, while there and on 
the ground were most of the well-known faces that we hope long to see 
there. Lady Chesham was with her lord, and Lord Valentia, Lord 
Lawrence, Lord Rothschild, Baron Ferdinand and Mr. Leopold, Mr. 
Selby Lowndes, Mr. Cyril Flower, M.P., so soon to be the hero of the 
Point to Point, Mr. Cazenove, Captain Drake, Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, Mr. 
Harding Cox, Mr. and Mrs. Cripps, Mr. J. L. Leigh, Mr. Stewart 
Freeman, and last, though presumably not least, that eminent sports- 
woman Miss Connie Gilchrist, were among those we recognised. The 
going was heavy, the falls numerous, but the sport good. We could 
have wished the weather better, for it was dull and dreary work, the 
combination of mud and rain. However, thanks to our friends, we 
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were enabled to live above the weather, and if any of us took harm 
from the rain and the wet ground we had only ourselves to blame. 
Clearly we had not taken proper precautions at the luncheon hour. 
There were some very good-looking hunters for the Hunt Steeplechase— 
as good, we think, as we had ever seen there, which is saying a great 
deal. A grand race, too, it gave us between The Monk and Sheelah 
in the straight, the former winning by a neck, and glad were we to see 
Mr. C. W. Waller make such a good fight of it, and none the worse 
apparently for his Cardiff accident. Mr. Barnard managed, we think 
by some error in judgment, to lose the Open Hunters' Stakes on The 
Saint, who appeared to have the race at his mercy in the last round, 
but he allowed Master of the Mine and Volatile to get too far ahead, 
and when Mr. Barnard set his horse going in earnest it was too late, 
and Mr. Waller was able to score his second win on Master of the 
Mine. Mr. Waller, too, had a good mount on Equator, a fine jumper 
of Lord Rothschild's, in the Selling Hunters', and would have rendered 
a good account of himself if he had stood up. He appeared to us to 
overjump himself when he fell. If bloodlike looks were any criterion 
Mr. A. Gilbey's Conifer should have had a good look in for the Cup, 
but he was one of the victims to the slippery state of the ground at the 
take-off. The winner, Wild Charley, held the lead nearly all the way. 
The last race of the day was run in a heavy storm, which caused a 
general skedaddling for town and station, and a very enjoyable afternoon 
in spite of the weather came to a close. 

May a humble member of the prophetic band 
The late Grand blow his small trumpet ? A courteous correspondent 
National. has reminded us that, in the March "Van," we 

selected Why Not, Frigate, and Roquefort, as the 
three to be backed for the Liverpool, if we were compelled to bet on 
the race. We also selected Phyllis, who did not run, by the way, but 
never mind. As we wrote at a time when there was an entirely 
unreliable market, and a great doubt as to whether Why Not would see 
the post, perhaps we may be permitted to strike the loud timbrel. We 
certainly had a strong belief in Frigate, as soon as we found that she 
was going, and was as well as ever she was in her long career. Seven 
years ago we had seen her win the Conyngham Cup ; each time she ran 
for the Liverpool we backed her, and this year she carried our small 
investment as usual. May such a gallant little Frigate sail on till she 
reaches the quiet harbours of pasture and paddock, and leaves behind 
her descendants as good and game. 

Goodwood, Newmarket, and Doncaster have been 
A Sale Ring at pretty well laid under contribution in ministering to 
Newmarket. the vanity of an age that desires to have the 

personages and persons of the worlds of society, 
sport, and pastime for ever before them in some shape or another. We 
thought Messrs. Dickinson and Foster, with the Goodwood Lawn, the 
Newmarket Birdcage, and the Sale Paddock at Doncaster had well-nigh 
exhausted the subject, but Mr. Freece Cullin, a young artist already 
very favourably known by some pictures of Sandown Weighing Room, 
the July Paddock, &c., has broken if not fresh, at least familiar ground, 
and given us a very pretty grouping of noble lord and lady gay, gentle 
and ungentle sportsmen, trainers and hangers on, such as we find every 
morning and afternoon in the July week gathered round Mr. Tattersali's 
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rostrum. Mr. Cullin has been very happy in his placings, and, more 
important still, in his likenesses. One or two stand out prominently. 
Lord Rosslyn's is about the very best we have yet seen of that popular 
nobleman, whom every one would like to meet amongst us again this 
summer. Matthew Dawson and Tom Jennings are very bad to beat, 
and so is the group around H.R.H., who by the way has hardly had 
justice done him. Mr. Cullin is very happy with his ladies, and Lady 
Londonderry, Lady Brooke, and Lady Stamford, not to mention one or 
two others, are very happily caught and posed. The well-known 
lineaments of " Pavo" and "Hotspur" are very faithfully rendered in 
the box sacred to those prominent members of the fourth estate, and near 
them the eye rests on a likeness of Mr. Abington that we should be 
inclined to mark as a good second to Lord Rosslyn. Space fails us to 
enumerate all the familiar faces, but if our readers will go to Mr. Mendoza's 
gallery in King Street, opposite the Orleans Club, they will see for 
themselves. They will also see a great many pretty things — the work 
of painter and engraver — that will well repay them an hour's visit. 
Mr. Cullin's canvas is to be engraved. 

We mentioned a month or two ago the desire of 
An Aiken Gallery. Messrs. Dickinson and Foster, the well-known art 

publishers of Bond Street, to collect a loan exhibi- 
tion of the works of Henry Aiken. They encountered some difficulty, 
for Aiken's drawings, especially those coloured, are not numerous, and 
are widely scattered. But perseverance gained the day, and we are 
glad to say the Bond Street firm have succeeded in getting together a 
very interesting collection of the works of the man whom we may 
perhaps call the John Leech of his day. Most of us know Aiken in 
the hunting field, when scent is good and hounds are running hard, 
but to a great majority the humour of the artist as shown in sketches 
of everyday life and manners, from " the Row " to the alehouse and 
country fair, is not so familiar. Of course hunting, and the moving 
accidents by flood and field thereto pertaining, form the bulk of the 
subjects, but if visitors have the time to look into the albums of 
drawings lent by Mr. Walter Gilbey they will see much that is curious 
and, probably, novel. We own our knowledge of the elder Aiken was 
confined to the hunting field and his wonderful illustrations to the 
Life of Jack Mytton, but the artist probed many phases of life, and in 
Mr. Gilbey's albums "the living manners as they rise," be they the 
manners of Hodge or the manners of My Lord, are cleverly caught. 
The going to and returning from the Derby takes us back some fifty 
years or so, and the scenes on the road are told with all the artist's 
keen sense of humour. It is a wonderfully interesting collection, to 
the sportsman especially so. 

But as we are about to ascend the stairs to see the 
The 1st Life Guards Alkens, our attention is caught by a very remarkable 
in 1856. picture painted three-and-thirty years ago by Mr. 

Lawes Dickinson for Mr. W. G. Craven, representing 
the mess-room of the 1st Life Guards, with the officers of the regiment. 
Highly interesting is the study of the faces which now survive. Here 
and there you trace in the fresh and comparatively young features on 
the canvas something that reminds you of the middle-aged or elderly 
gentleman you ran against m St. James's Street half an hour pre- 
viously. The owner of the picture, Mr. W. G. Craven, is not at all 
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like the grey-haired handsome man, once such a familiar figure at 
Newmarket and other race meetings, nor did we discover the present 
Lord Leconfield in Captain Wyndham. Poor Algy Peyton, now 
dead, we fancied we could see, and another departed one, Lord Mount 
Charles, seemed familiar. Familiar also was Lord Grey de Wilton, 
the much-loved and lamented " Grey " of many friends, but the faces of 
others gone to the silent land recalled but little to memory. Among 
the survivors no likeness is more striking than that of Colonel James 
Hogg, now Lord Magheramorne. Only that the black hair has become 
grey, there are the same clear-cut features that one can now see in the 
senior churchwarden of St. Peter's, Eaton Square. Lord Kinnoul and 
General Keith Frazer we recognise, and a likeness of Lord Clonmell 
hanging near the Life Guard canvas helps us to recall the " Early " of 
other days. One of the striking features of the picture is the long hair 
and the Crimean beards ; another the uniforms and the mufti. It is 
a picture to be seen, and we believe we are not disclosing any secret 
in mentioning that it is in the market, and that it is General 
Bateson's earnest wish that it should become the property of his old 
regiment. 

Did the charming young lady — we feel sure she is 
A Foxhound's Lift, charming, because all Yorkshire girls are — who has 

just made her debut as an authoress by writing " Some 
Incidents in the Life of a Foxhound " ever read a little book that used 
to delight us a few years back, called " Rab and his Friends " ? We fear 
not, for that clever little story might have given her a hint as to the 
sayings and doings of her dog friends that would have made her pleasantly- 
written and lively autobiography of a Cleveland hound even better read- 
ing than it is. It was a hazardous experiment to put her dogs into boots 
and breeches, to make them talk of gloves, cigars, and button-holes, 
losing money at cards, and other amusements, and to add flirtation and 
lovemaking to their accomplishments. There is a good deal of local 
colouring — and it is a colour we are very fond of — in the little story, for 
the hero lived at the kennels by Skelton Castle, of which Mr. Wharton 
is the honoured master. Those who know Saltburn — and we fancy 
readers of " Our Yan " must have met with the name before this — will 
recognise many places mentioned by the writer, a sportswoman, we 
are sure, owing much of the enjoyment of life to horse and hound ; and 
" Rallywood " must have had a very pleasant time of it with such a 
mistress when he was being " walked "as a puppy. The authoress is 
enthusiastic for her country ; " hunt with your own pack, insignificant 
though it be ; the Cleveland is sociable, homely, select, and I think I 
may add popular," is a sentence among the concluding words. Hunt in 
your own country, and do not go " swelling " about, is the moral put in 
the mouth of the hound " Rallywood," and an excellent moral it is. We 
wish " L. F. M. S." many a straight run on " Yanity," from Paradise to 
Roseberry Topping \ we hope she will write another book, gaining 
experience as the months and years go on, and when we come to " The 
Zetland " in August perhaps we may be told its name. 

A relic of the past indeed, carefully preserved, as is 
Touchstone's Skull, right and fitting, at Eaton ; and what have we to say 

about it ? our readers may ask. Simply this, that an 
impudent wren has had the audacity to build her nest therein. She took 
advantage of an open window, accomplished her purpose, and perhaps 
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we need scarcely add that directions have been given to keep the window 
open and leave her in undisturbed possession. The young wrens should 
have a good time. 

Commenting in the last " Van " on some of the short- 
The A. P. P. P. P. comings of the late Ice Carnival at the Albert Hall, 

we took occasion to hope that the Committee of the 
Fayre, to be held there at the end of the month in aid of the 
Grosvenor Hospital, would take warning from the absurdity and vul- 
garity of that so-called Carnival. We are glad to find that there is 
every prospect that our hopes will be realised. The stalls, instead ot 
being down in the well of the hall, so to speak, will be picturesquely 
dotted over it, and their backs will no longer be made use of as 
hoardings for pictorial advertisements. This has been heretofore the 
great blot on every fete held at the Albert Hall, and we congratulate 
the Committee of the Grosvenor Hospital on having broken through 
what looked like becoming a vulgar custom. We are also assured that 
real materials will be used in the construction of the stalls, and that 
Nature will supply the decorations. A good hearing, and we wish the 
A. F. F. F. F. the success it will thus assuredly deserve. 

That cheerful meeting, Epsom Spring, which generally 
Epsom Spring. brings with it the agremens of biting blasts and 

driving rain, has acted up to its principles this 
anniversary. Nothing could be much worse than the weather on the 
first day, or much more disagreeable than the results of the racing as 
far as backers were concerned. A wretched lot of horses for the Great 
Metropolitan — no longer great or metropolitan — with a favourite in 
Fallow Chat that at once stamped the mediocrity of the field, was, in 
its result, a severe blow. Who could have fancied Tissaphernes, last 
year's winner, looking at his collapse at Ascot, Goodwood, and New- 
market subsequently ? Even the hackneyed theory of a horse's liking 
for courses failed us here, for there was no precedent of a Metropolitan 
winner repeating the performance, and, though precedents here have 
had several severe knocks on the head during the last decade, we still 
cling to them. We had come to regard Tissaphernes as a good-looking 
impostor ; and all the charming little congratulations lavished on Mr. 
Hedworth Barclay, to the effect of his possessing a " Bendigo II. " — 
which after his win of the Metropolitan last year were scattered broad- 
cast among "esteemed contemporaries" — had been carefully hidden 
away and forbidden by stern editors to be again used. And, now, 
" Bendigo II. " came and repeated his performance over the in-and-out 
of the Great Metropolitan, with the talent all on Fallow Chat, Phil, 
and Cotillon, and not a thought except that of the stable on Tissa- 
phernes. When, then, he made all the running in the boldest fashion, 
and, though hard pressed by Cotillon at the finish, shook him off 
easily, we consider, he beat the record by a length. Mr. Noel Fenwick 
had, we believe, ,£50 on his horse, and had to take the comparatively 
bad price of 5 to 1, at which Tissaphernes opened. For lack of support 
he drifted to double that figure, and his win must have been a real 
good thing for the ring. It is very probable that his schooling over 
hurdles this winter had helped to make him in condition, and therefore 
had done him good. Moreover, what had he to beat? If there was 
anything of the old form left, he was bound to beat such doubtful 
stayers as Fallow Chat and Cotillon. Tho latter stuck to him gamely 
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and pressed him hard at the distance, but soon after his bolt was shot, 
and Tissaphernes won easily at the finish. 

The City and Suburban day was an improvement on the first. It 
rained, but it was comparatively mild, and though there was a talk of 
holding ground — for there had been showers all through the night — we 
don't think much mischief had been done. The people had poached the 
ground about the stand and the last two or three hundred yards looked 
nasty for a severe finish, in which, clearly, the mudlarker " would 
have the best of it. Where was this " mudlarker " ? We were much 
frightened at being confidentially informed by a friend, a short time 
before the race, that Bullion was not he. " He does not like sticky 
ground," said our friend— and as we knew another hope of ours, 
Veracity*, did not like it either, we felt hurt. We had not been much 
attending to the market, and were partly ignorant of the great demand 
there had arisen, about an hour before the time for the big race, for The 
Baron. As we never did believe in him, did not do so now, nor ever 
shall, his starting first favourite bewildered us. Why should he be 
favourite ? It was the Lincoln running, we were told. He had made 
up his ground there in a very surprising manner, and while it was all out 
of Wise Man and Acme, he was running on. Maybe, and indeed it was 
the case here at Epsom. He was "running on" probably when he 
finished fourth, only a length from Wise Man, and probably he may be 
found " running on " in the future. Well, let him run. Bullion kept 
his place in the market, and the coming horse was Ashplant, about 
whom the clever people were very eager, and big bets of 1000 to 80 were 
greedily taken. The Wellington bubble broke soon after he had been 
seen in the paddock. He was magnificently on the big side, and as there 
was no more occasion to keep up the farce, he drifted back to 100 to 7, at 
which price he was friendless. What he may do in the future we can- 
not say. We might as well try to explain his wonderful performances 
in the market. 

The race was a tremendous surprise. Goldseeker — the Doneaster hero 
of last year — the one we had all picked directly the handicap appeared, 
as the absolute winner if his stable only backed him, made all the run- 
ning, and won with great ease, without that stable having a sixpence on ! 
The horse was not trained ; his owner simply ran him, it was under- 
stood, because the public had backed him as soon as the weights ap- 
peared, and he cut down his field from the start. " Toung Tom," 
riding presumably to orders, took him to the front directly the flag fell, 
and there he continued. He was never headed, though Fuller ton 
ran a great horse, having been much interfered with at the top of the 
hill, and yet making up his lost ground in such style that, bar this 
interference, he must have been very troublesome to the winner. And 
this winner was not wound up or backed for a shilling by his owner or 
his friends ! And yet we are a wise and an understanding people, are we 
not ? We are the masters of the noble animal, know his goings out and 
his comings in, have measured what he can do to a nicety, and yet we 
pull him out for a great race and we profit nothing by his winning it. 
Who can explain these things ? 

Our Hampshire correspondent says : — We had a 
The Boyal great day in the neighbourhood of Winchester on 

Buckhounds. Tuesday, March 19, when Lord Coventry brought 
the Royal Buckhounds down for a turn out on the 
racecourse. Such an event had not occurred since 1854. when Lord 
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Bessborough turned a deer out at Popham Beacon, near Mitcheldever 
Station, when Charles Davis was huntsman, and the writer of this well 
remembers seeing the veteran still able to keep his place with the pack 
and show the tremendous crowd that assembled the way along. Per- 
haps a still greater crowd was collected on this occasion, as new lines of 
rail have opened up so many fresh routes to the spot, and the south 
country sportsmen poured into the fixture from all directions, while 
the mere spectators formed a little army in themselves. Mr. F. Hunt, 
of the Manor Farm, Headbourne Worthy, at whose invitation they 
came, entertained all and sundry in the most hospitable manner, and 
supplied them liberally with jumping powder ere the deer was uncarted. 
I must not trespass on the valuable space of " Baily " to attempt a 
description of the opening scene, but say at once that the hounds on 
being laid on ran away for Worthy Groves, thence by Walnut House to 
Norwood, on across the Stockbridge turnpike, past Lainston and Deane 
to Wykedown, crossed the rifle range on Tegg Down, nearly to Win- 
chester, thence past Oliver's Battery to within a short distance of the 
Hursley Kennels on Compton Down, turned to the left again to the 
railway tunnel, over the meadows, by St. Cross mill to Twyford Down, 
and away for the wild country round Morestead, thence up Mr. Yates* 
training ground to the Devil's Punch Bowl, close to Chesford Head, 
where the old semaphore used to stand, away over Godwin's fields for 
Gander Down, where they turned to the left by Lane End and on to the 
Mill barrows, where the rain descended in torrents, and, the deer was 
got so far ahead that they were run quite out of scent, and the order 
was given for Winchester and home. So far they had run fairly well, 
but the deer, Lord Clanronald, waited about for them, so that the 
hounds had to be stopped several times, which did away with the dash 
of the affair. Now, however, he was thoroughly roused to his respon- 
sibilities, so that within half an hour of passing Chesford Head he was 
viewed at Warnford, and at four o'clock was running over Old Win- 
chester Hill towards Horndean, which proves that they would have had 
some work cub out had they stuck to him ; as it was they ran quite twenty 
miles. The next Monday the Hampshire Hounds, having met at 
Medstead Green, disturbed him in Mr. Knight's coverts at Chawton Park, 
when breaking up a fox, and getting on his line ran him to Candover. 

The members of this hunt finished their season at 
The Whaddon Chase on Wednesday, March 27, with a couple of 

Ste^lechaaes. point-to-point steeplechases, one for members and 

the other for the farmers, and the universal verdict 
was that a pleasanter little meeting had never been seen. One well- 
known sportsman summed it up in these words, "There was no betting, 
no roughs, and only one policeman on the ground, and he was the chief 
constable." In such affairs it is not often that a real hunting line can 
be selected, the chief part of which can be seen by the spectators. Mr. 
Gerald Pratt, Mr. Manning, and Mr. Rowland, however, managed to 
solve the difficulty and combine the two, as, although it was not 
altogether a literally point-to-point affair, matters were not so cut and 
dried but that the riders had to use their eyes and their brains, and 
some of them managed to lose their way, a turning flag here and 
there notwithstanding. 

In the members' chase eleven, heavy and light weights mixed, came 
to the post, and Mr. John Foy got them oft* to a capital start, which the 
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first fence rendered null and void, as there was much scrambling and 
losing of saddles thereat, small as it was. However, all were quickly 
at work again and in pursuit of Mr. Williams, who forced the pace 
as soon as they settled down. Nearing the first brook, however, Mr. 
Leon, who was on the well-known mare Jessy, tried the cutting-down 
game and obtained a long lead, which was soon lost by mistaking the 
course. This let Mr. Chinnery on Cricket, by Rostrevor out of Ireland's 
dam, to the front, and, taking his fences without any mistake, he was 
never headed, and ran first past the post by a length or two, Mr. 
Budgett, on Newtown, who was going for the light weights, running 
him home, having recaught his horses after one fall and a slight 
divergence later on. Mr. Withers came second in the welters, and 
Mr. Saunders in the light weights, while the first brook sealed the fate 
of Mr. Wilson, and the second brought Jessy, who had been ridden 
very hard to make up lost ground, to grief. Then came a farmers' 
race, in which Mr. Colgrove, on Mother Shipton, was the winner, and 
all rode straight and well through the chase, if the finish was not the 
most artistic ever seen. After that, luncheon at Ascott by Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild's invitation, and then away to Aston Abbotts, to meet 
Bentley and the pack for one more little flutter over the grass. It 
came not from Aston Abbotts covert, but from a drain, and such a ten 
minutes to the artificial earths at Puttenham covert followed as even 
these hounds do not often show. Hounds raced up wind or down, it 
was no matter, and, a great many of the field having been thrown out 
at the commencement, a very few were really with hounds, nor could 
the others catch the lucky few. So severe was the burst that one horse 
came near to being killed in it, and under a good man too, not a tailor 
who did not know what he was at. Thus brilliantly closed our season 
with the foxhounds. We are sorry to hear that Cricket has since 
broken his back in the Midland Counties point-to-point on April 10. 

Another point-to-point of great interest came off in 
Hertfordshire. the Hertfordshire county at Symonds Hyde, under 
the management of Captain Warren Peacocke, viz., 
that of the Rifle Brigade for a hundred-guinea gold cup and a 
sweepstakes, the starters for which were as follows: — Capt. Hon. 
Hardinge on The Tart, 1st ; Mr. A. Jenner on Gray Dawn, 2nd ; Mr. 
Lawrence on Captain R. Maude's Hopsitt, 3rd; Bay Rum, ridden by 
Mr. Cowens ; Cornelius, by Mr. Rokeby; Bromsgrove, Mr. Alexander; 
Seaflower, Mr. Ford ; Colonel, Mr. Nixon ; Snail, Mr. Wilson ; The 
Chough, Mr. Rycroft ; Main, Captain Campbell. A fine line of country 
had been selected by Captain Peacocke of plough and grass, and no less 
than twelve men in scarlet were told off from the Hertfordshire kennels 
to mark the course, but were so placed as to leave it quite an open one 
to the competitors, and others were in the dark as to the route alto- 
gether. The tale of the race is soon told : the Hon. H. Hardinge took* 
The Tart to the front at once, made all the running, and won as he 
liked, disdaining even to take advantage of the removal of timber in an 
exceptionally big fence. Charles Harris was so delighted that when 
they passed his post he took off his cap, galloped alongside, and cheered 
them as he would his pack to a sinking fox, for, as he said, " They all 
rode so straight." The only unfortunate feature was the death of Mario 
at the fourth fence from home. Otherwise all went merry as a marriage 
bell ; the Hertfordshire men were in ecstasies, and Captain Peacocke is 
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to be congratulated on the success of the meeting. Wo may say en 
passant that his mastership finished with a capital day's sport from 
Gaddesden on Saturday, the 6th of April. 

The same date, April 6, saw the point-to-point steeplechase par excellence 
of the season, viz., that of the members of the House of Commons, which 
was carried out within the boundaries of the Bicester country near Buck- 
ingham, and under the management of Lords Chesham, Valentia, Mr. H. 
Fitzwilliam, and Mr. Chandos Leigh. Amongst those present we noticed 
Mr. Drake, of Shardeloes ; Mr. George Alsop, Mr. Spencer Lyttelton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henniker Heaton, Sir Matthew White Ridley, Mr. C. 
Vernon, Mr. Frank Parker, Colonel Howard Vincent, Mr. Marjoribanks, 
Mr. Hermon Hodge, Sir William Houldsworth, Lord William Nevill, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Yerburgh, Mr. Douglas Pennant, Mr. O'Neill, 
Lord Melgund, Mr. James Hozier, Mr. and Lady Rose Leigh, Lady 
Chesham, Mr. Anstruther, Mr. A. Pease, Mr. B. Beach, Lord Jersey, 
Lady Hylton, Mr. Walter Barrington, Mr. R. Spencer, Lord Camper- 
down, Mr. Staveley Hill, Colonel Wood, Lord Lawrence, Sir Algernon 
Peyton, Viscount Barrington, Lord Ellesmere, Viscount Strathallan, 
Lord Alfred Fitzroy, Lord Villiers, Sir Hussey Vivian, M.P., Mr. Walter 
Long, Colonel Hambro, Mr. Macartney, Mr. John Austin, Captain 
Armstrong, Mr. Seaton-Karr, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Gore-Langton, Mr. 
Corbett Holland, Lord Howard, Colonel Molyneux, Captain Adams, 
Mr. Budgett, Mr. Blundell Leigh, Major Norris, Mr. Bartley, and Chief 
Inspector Horsley. 

The scene of action was Chetwode, a short five miles or so from 
Buckingham, why or wherefore men from the south side of the vale 
were continually asking, and adding " they could have had a bigger and 
better course on our side of the country, perhaps not a lighter one." 
Those who journeyed to Buckingham in faith as to getting conveyed 
there literally reckoned without their host, or livery stable keeper. We 
always heard Buckingham was an old world place half asleep ; now it was 
taken by surprise. For its lamentations over lost opportunities and 
£ s. d. not grasped we cared nothing, but we did care for that walk, 
enforced to many if they would see the fun, and a stage-struck barbarian 
of the neighbourhood by no means enlivened the situation by shouting, 
" A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse ! " as he cantered leisurely 
past a group of weary mud-crushers. At length, however, our toils, like 
those of others, end, and at just about the point those of the legislators 
are about to commence. Somewhat arduous ones they found them 
ere the conclusion, although to say that the course was an exceptionally 
big one would be straining a point. Nevertheless, the recent rains made 
the going anything but like that of the Chalk downs, and the backers of 
Donovan at Leicester could scarcely have looked at the deep ground 
more dolefully than must the heavy weights in the Parliamentary 
Brigade, the more so as there was a certain amount of plough to be 
traversed. 

Out of some twenty nominators a round dozen came to the post to ride 
thirteen stone each, and as much above as a too solid frame compelled. 
Of those who scaled above that limit without their saddles were Mr. 
Cyril Flower, who walked 13 st. 8£ lbs. ; Mr. P. A. Muntz, 15 st. 4£ lbs. ; 
Mr. J. B. White, 13 st. 6J lbs. Mr. J. Fitzwilliam was 13 st. 1 lb. as he 
sat on his horse Marce.llos ; Mr. Walter Long rode 13 st. 8 \ lbs. ; Lord 
Henry Bentmck's Border Chief carried 13 st. 10 J lbs., while Mr. Elliot 
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Leas had the correct weight, as had Mr. Bromley Davenports Berkshire, 
Mr. Jarvis's Conjuror, Mr. Mildmay's, Lord Steward's, and Col. Heath's 
horses, some of which had to ship a good deal of extra ballast to reach 
that weight. Mr. Fitzwilliam was distinguished by a black coat, and 
Mr. Muntz wore the hunting cap which has so long been a guiding star 
with the Pytchley and North Warwickshire, and report said had con- 
siderably reduced his usual hunting weight for the occasion. Even then 
he was heavily handicapped, and soon found that the Bicester clays do 
not ride like the springy grass of Northamptonshire, where he had at 
any rate on one occasion scored a victory in a race of this sort, we 
believe, from Kilsby Tunnel or thereabouts to near the Hemplow. Mr. 
Elliot Lees would no doubt have been favourite had there been any ring 
(which there was not so far as we saw), on the strength of having been 
victorious in three like contests before, and running at the minimum 
weight. Mr. Flower had two horses on the ground, and although 
it was asserted the other one was intended, no one who has hunted here 
was surprised to see him mounted on the big black which has done 
yeoman's service during the past season. No sooner does Mr. Chesham 
drop his flag than Mr. Bromley Davenport, Mr. Muntz, and Mr. 
Walter Long, despite the extra weight of the two last, rush to the front 
and force the pace, while Mr. Elliot Lees and the rest are in close 
pursuit. No great distance is traversed ere Mr. Bromley Davenport 
comes down, and Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Elliot Lees cannon, 
but without much damage to either. Then Mr. Heath gets a nasty 
fall, and Mr. Jarvis's horse breaks down. Meanwhile Mr. Fitzwilliam, 
Mr. Flower, and Mr. Mildmay are pursuing the leaders in hot haste. 
In the heavy ground, towards the far side of the horseshoe of which 
the course consists, Mr. Muntz finds that his chance is out, and ceases 
to persevere, and Lord Henry Bentinck is added to the list of those 
who are out of it. Down the hill for the bullfinch Mr. Lees and Mr. 
Mildmay have a strong lead, Mr. Flower being the connecting link 
between them and the tail. There is only the second brook, with a 
strongish fence on the landing side, now of any consequence, and at 
that Mr. Lee's horse overjumps himself and shoots his rider over his 
head, while Mr. Mildmay's steed does not put on powder enough, and 
comes neck and crop into the next field. Mr. Flower takes it like the 
workman he is, but scarcely has he gained a lead ere Mr. Lees is up 
and after him. Foot people and horsemen crowd to see the finish, 
for the excitement is intense, and Wilson and his whips have all they 
can do to keep a course for the run in. " Go it, Flower," " Come along, 
Lees " is shouted from scores of lusty lungs ; the light weight gains at 
every stride, and "It's a race, by jove," says an old military- looking 
man close to us, as he shuts up his glasses with a snap. " Flower by a 
length — a rare finish " — says Lord Valentia, who is judge. Mr. Fitz- 
william, almost unnoticed owing to his black coat, was third, Mr. 
Mildmay fourth, Mr. Walter Long fifth, Mr. Bromley Davenport sixth, 
and the rest coming. Then luncheon and admiring what Mr. Sidney, 
of Islington fame, would have styled the " amazones" Lady Chasham, 
Lady Dorien Long on a clever black, <fcc, <fcc., and watching Lord 
Chesham top the last fence flag in hand. To Buckingham to see the 
crowd drink the winner's health, and give cheer after cheer for the 
member for South Beds, who. on dit, changed his horses' names on the 
spot as aptly as his venerable leader himself could have done, A 
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brave day, my masters, a good race, and such a sight as no other nation 
under the sun could have shown us. Long may our legislators eome of 
such stuff as the twelve who then and there contended ; may they aH 
and more of them ride in friendly rivalry again next year, and, John 
Gilpin like, may I be there to see. We hear Mr. Flower has since 
been disqualified for riding a horse that had run under National Hunt 
Rules under the name of Sultan. It appears Mr. Flower bought him 
some years ago at TattersaU's, and was not aware of the fact that he 
had run in public. 

The Meynell had an excellent finish to their 
The Meynell. season; many of their later runs being quite A 1, 

notably from the cliffs on Needwood Forest, when 
they ran down those beautiful low-lying meadows of the Dove, and 
raced into their fox in Loxley Park, with every hound up ; or, again, 
on March 23rd (after the great meet at Rangemore, when more than 
four hundred neighbours partook of Lord and Lady Burton's hospi- 
tality). Finding in Brackenhurst at 4 p.m., hounds literally raced by 
Hoarcross, Bromley Park, and into Bagot's Park. Here but half a dozen 
were with them, including Mr. Frank Fox, Mr. R. Fort, Mr. Alex. 
Crossman, Mr. E. Wolferstan, Charles Leedham, the huntsman, and 
Jim Tasker, his first whip. Passing through the woods they crossed 
the Uttoxeter Road, and running by Bagot's Bromley and Blithfield 
the fox got to ground near Abbots Bromley in about fifty minutes, a 
distance of seven to eight miles. The hunt meeting was this year 
held at Uttoxeter, and took place on Wednesday, April 3, under the 
presidency of Lord Bagot. Mr. Miles, of Tatenhill, and Mr. Buckley, 
Bramshall, were appointed as two bond fide tenant-farmers to serve 
on the Hunt Committee. Mr. F. C. Newton, the hon. sec, announced 
that he had opened a book in which farmers could register any produce 
they had to dispose of. This, and the offer of the master, Mr. 
H. Bass, M.P., to keep an entire thoroughbred horse next year for 
the use of the Meynell hunt farmers, was received with great 
satisfaction. 



THE END OF THE SEASON. 

My hunter may rest in his stable, The pinks that were new in November 

No more, sitting down on his back, Are purpled with many a stain, 

Shall I push him as fast as I'm able Their freshness how well I remember! 

In the wake of the musical pack. i Shall I ever see scarlet again ? 

No more shall I canter to covert, For foxes now revel in clover, 

No more across country l>e borne, No more to be stirred up at morn ; 

Good-bye to the reason, it's over, j Good-bye to the season, it s over, 

Good-bye to the hound and the horn, j Good-bye to the hound and the horn. 

Farewell then to huntsman and master, 

Farewell to each friend of the chase ! 
Farewell to each plough and each pasture, 

F'arewell to each loved meeting-place ! 
No more can I hunt the red rover, 

My heart it is sad and forlorn — 
Good-bye to the season, it's over, 

Good-bye to the hound and the horn* G. E S. 
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Racing 

In compliance with several suggestions, we intend giving a monthly list of 
the table annexed, and subject to the following rules : — 

1st. The first horse mentioned in any prediction will be deemed the tip for 
2nd. A dead heat will be scored as half a win. 

3rd. The selections will be compiled from the prophecies given in the daily 
previous to the race. 
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* The winner of the City and Suburban was not given in any of the above papers. 
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Prophecies. 

the successful predictions made on the remaining great races of the year, as shown in 
the race in question. 

papers on the Monday before the race, and from the weekly papers on the Saturday 
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Correspondence. 

CRICKET REMINISCENCES. 

To the Editor of " BaUiJa Magazine? 

Sir, — I cannot be accused of " backing up a friend" if I say a word 
or two on a late paper on " Cricket Reminiscences " in your number of 
April, as I do not know who the author is, and I have purposely 
abstained from asking, as I like to accept him as an unbiassed critic, 
who has seen and appreciated cricket of the past, and wants real sport. 
I cannot agree with him about any marks to indicate any guards. 
After a man has once taken guard to any bowler — provided he has 
taken it from a standpoint five yards behind the wicket — to the place 
which the umpire gives as the spot where the bowler's hand usually is 
on delivery, the spot on the popping crease, which is cut by an 
imaginary straight line drawn from batsman's standpoint to the 
umpire — which straight line would also include the spot where the 
middle stump stands — is the truest guide for any cricketer who wants 
to gauge the dangers of the bowler's attack. Having received one over 
from any bowler, he must know where the bowler's hand usually is, and 
can step behind the wicket and take his own guard without troubling 
the umpire. A man who constantly fidgets about guard, and turns 
his bat round and round two or three times before forming again to 
receive his ball, may take his choice of two characters, viz., either that 
of a " nervous muff" or of a "robber of time." I thoroughly agree 
about waste of time, which is often wasted beyond even the short 
allowance for play. 

I do not quite agree with one of your contributor's remarks of 
"level with the shoulder" being the "natural way of delivering the 
ball," as it was "high art" attained only by constant practice and 
hard study; but I thoroughly agree with him that the tearing pace 
and direct attack on the wicket by bowlers with a lower delivery, with 
a few inches break and innumerable shooters, would floor the wickets 
of modern heroes as much as it did those of the past, especially if they 
had to play without using pads as a guard, in a line from bowler's 
hand to wicket. I agree with^him also that, barring Humphreys of 
Sussex, modern lob bowling is mostly rubbish. 

But your correspondent and those of my school, which is a little 
older than his, must sit down and grin and bear it, for money and gate 
are kings now, and a three days' large gate and a " draw " is sweeter to 
many committees than a quick match and a win. But I can give him 
one consolation — If he wants to see pure cricket, without any mere- 
tricious gilding, he has only to go to Lord's and see such matches as 
M.C.C. and Ground v. Essex, or Hertfordshire or Derbyshire, and such 
like, he will have a pleasant day and good cricket. The combatants on 
either side may not be modern "stars," but they are sure to be unselfish 
cricketers, as they belong to the school who, at great sacrifice of their 
own money and time, support the game in its integrity, and they are 
the salt of the earth who will preserve old English cricket. 

Yours, &c, F* G4 
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Summary of Prominent Results. 

From March 25 to April 24, 1889. 

RACING, &C. 

Mar. 25. Lord Dudley's b.f. Poem, by Petrarch— Silver Ring, 3 years, 

6 st. 4 lbs. (C. Gray), won the Battyhany Stakes Handicap of 
600 sovs., about 3 furlongs, at the Lincoln Spring Meeting. 

„ 26. Duke of Portland's b.f. Semolina, by St. Simon — Mowerina, 
8 st. 10 lbs. (Watts), won the Brocklesby Stakes of 500 sovs., 
added to a sweepstakes of 10 sovs. each, about 5 furlongs, at 
the Lincoln Spring Meeting. 

„ 27. Sir R. Jardine's ch.c. Wise Man, by Wisdom— Sweet Jessie, 4 years, 

7 st. 8 lbs. (T. Loates), won the Lincolnshire Handicap of 
20 sovs. each, 1 mile, at the Lincoln Spring Meeting. 

29. Mr. A. Maher's b.m. Frigate, by Gunboat — Fair Maid of Kent, aged, 
list. 4 lbs. (Mr. T. Beasley), won the Grand National Steeple- 
chase of 1,500 sovs., about 4 miles and 856 yards, at the Liver- 
pool Spring Meeting. 
,, 30. Sig. Don J. Bocans's b.c. Acme, by Dutch Skater — Myra, 4 years, 

9 st. 5 lbs. (F. Barrett), won the Forty-second Liverpool Spring 
Cup of 700 sovs., 1 mile 3 furlongs, at the Liverpool Spring 
Meeting. 

April 1. Capt. Maudslay's br.g. Starkader, by Berserker— Silvertail, 6 years, 
list. 2 lbs. (Mr. G. Lambton), won the Leicestershire Hunt 
Steeplechase, about 3 miles, at the Melton Hunt Meeting. 

2. Mr. I*. Larkin's b.g. Highwayman, by Design — Black Bess, 4 years, 

10 st. (J. Walsh), won 'the Maiden Plate of 500 sovs., for 
hunters, 4 miles, at the Kildare and National Hunt Races, 
Punchestown. 

,, 2. Lord Dudley's b.f. Poem, by Petrarch— Silver Ring, 3 years, 
6 st. 12 lbs. (C. Gray), won Earl Soencer's Plate of 500 sovs., 

5 furlongs, at the Northampton and Pytchley Hunt Races. 

3. Lord Howes b.h. Claymore, by Camballo — Setapore, 5 years, 

8 st. 5 lbs. (Allsop), won the Great Northampton Stakes of 
600 sovs., If miles, at the Northampton and Pytchley Hunt 
Races. 

,, 3. Col. C. H. Gough's br.g. Trojan, by Homer— Forest King's dam, 

6 years, 14 st. (Mr. Drewhurst), won the Irish Grand Military 
Steeplechase of 200 sovs., added to a sweepstakes of 3 sovs. 
each, about 3 miles, at the Kildare and National Hunt Races, 
Punchestown. 

5. Mr. T. Cannon's ch.h. True Blue II., by Cceruleus — Restorative, 

6 years, 7 st. 10 lbs. (M. Cannon), won the Leicestershire Spring 
Handicap of 500 sovs. , 1 mile, at the Leicester Spring Meeting. 

,, 5. Mr. J. C. Cunningham's br.g. Deloraine, by Haymaker— Sister to 
Black Doctor, 5 years, 12 st. 11 lbs. (Owner), won the Grand 
National Steeplechase of 300 sovs., about 4 miles, at the Eglin- 
ton Hunt Meeting. 
G. Duke of Portland's b.c. Donovan, by Galopin— Mowerina, 9 st. 
(F. Barrett), won the Prince of Wales's Stakes of 11,000 sovs. 
(net), 1 mile and a few yards, at the Leicester Spring Meeting. 

,, 9. Mr. Cass's ch.c. Belmont, by Beau Brummel — Jessica, 8st. 12 lbs. 

(T. Cannon), won the tfitzwilliam Plate of 800 sovs., for two- 
year-olds, Rous Course, at the Newmarket Craven Meeting. 
9. Prince Soltykoff's c.f. Love in Idleness, by Mask — Lucetta, 4 years, 

7 st. 13*lbs. (M. Cannon), won the Crawford Plate of 700 sovs., 
Br^fcby Stakes Course, at the Newmarket Craven Meeting. 

,, 10. Duke of Portland's b.c. Melanion, by Hermit - Atalanta, 8st. 11 lbs. 

(F. Barrett), won the Column Produce Stakes of 30 sovs. each, 
with 150 added, for three-year-olds, R.M., at the Newmarket 
Craven Meeting. 
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April 10. Count Lehndorff's ch.c. Hortari, by Chamant— Hamadryade, 

4 years, 7 st. 5 lbs. (J. Wall), won the Babraham Plate of 
600 sovs., R.M., at the Newmarket Craven Meeting. 

11. Mr. W. Low's b.c. Gay Hampton, by Hampton — Rosy Morn, 

9 st. 6 lbs. (G. Barrett), won the Craven Stakes of 10 sovs. each, 
with 500 added, for three-year-olds, Ancaster Mile, at the 
Newmarket Craven Meeting. 
,, 11. Mr. L. de Rothschild's b.c. Wayland, by Fetterlock — Chopinette, 
9 st. 3 lbs. (F. Barrett), won the Ashley Plate of 200 sovs., for 
two-year-olds, last 5 furlongs of Ab.M., at the Newmarket 
Craven Meeting. 

12. Mr. J. H. Houldsworth's br.c. Carrick, by Springfield — Roselle, 8 st. 

5 lbs. (Warne), won the Sudbury Stakes of 750 sovs., for two- 
year-olds, about 5 furlongs, at Derby Spring Meeting. 

12. Mr. Abington's b.c. Master Bill, by Carnelion— Sword Knot, 3 years, 
7 st. 7 lbs. (S. Loates), won the Welbeck Stakes (Handicap) of 
1,000 sovs., about 5 furlongs, at Derby Spring Meeting. 

„ 13. General Byrne's ch.c. Amphion, by Speculum or Kosebery — Suicide, 
3 years, 6 st. 13 lbs. (Bradbury), won the Doveridge Handicap of 
800 sovs. , 1 mile, at Derby Spring Meeting. 

„ 15, Mr. J. O'Neill's ch.h. The Rejected, by King of Trumps— Accepted, 
5 years, 9 st. 9 lbs. (Mr. Abington), won the Spring Handicap of 
350 sovs. , about a mile, at Nottingham Spring Meeting. 
16. Mr. de Winton's b.g. Tomboy, by Normanby, 6 years, 13 st. (Owner), 
won the First Life Guards' Regimental Cup, about 2J miles over 
a country, at the Royal Horse Guards' Regimental Races, Haw- 
thorn Hill. 

,. 18. Colonel Dansey's b.f. Queen Anne, by Heron — Pucelle, 4 years, 7 st. 

I lb. (Mullen), won the Great " Welcomes" Handicap of 300 
sovs., nearly l\ miles, at Croydon Spring Meeting. 

22. Mr. S. Darling's Gules, hy Tomahawk — Heraldry, 6 years, 7 st. 9 lbs. 

(Warne), won the Easter Handicap of 500 sovs., 6 furlongs, at 
Kempton Park Easter Meeting. 
22. Prince of Wales's br.g. Magic, by Berserker, aged, 10 st. 10 lbs. (A. 

Hall), won the Lancashire Handicap Steeplechase Plate of 1,000 
sovs., about 3£ miles, at Manchester Easter Meeting. 

,, 22. Baron de Rothschild's ch.c. Amazon, by Paladin — Ambuscade, 3 
years, 8 st. 11 lbs. (F. Barrett), won the Thirty-Second Prix 
Biennial of 1,038 sovs. at Paris Spring Meeting (Longchamps).. 

,, 23. Mr. Noel Fenwick's br.c. Tissaphernes, by Xenophon — Twitter, 5 
years, 7 st. 9 lbs. (G. Barrett), won the Great Metropolitan Stakes 
(Handicap) of 20 sovs. each, 10 ft., with 500 added, about 2\ 
miles, at Epsom Spring Meeting. 

„ 23. Sir C. Hartopp s b.g. The Tyke, by Doncaster — Cauldron, 5 years, 

II st. 10 lbs. (Morris), won the Jubilee Handicap Hurdle Race of 
1,000 sovs., 2 miles, at Manchester Easter Meeting. 

,, 24. Mr. Ley bourne's b.c. Goldseeker, by The Miser— Swallow, 4 years, 
8st. (T. Cannon, jun.), won the City and Suburban Handicap 
of 15 sovs., 10 ft., with 1,000 added, about 1J miles, at the 
Epsom Spring Meeting. 

ROWING. 

March 30. Cambridge v. Oxford, former won by nearly three lengths. 

FOOTBALL. 

April 6. Swifts v. Old Westminsters (London Charity Cup — final), latter won 

by six goals to three. 
,, 6. Otley v. Liversedge (Yorkshire Challenge Cup — final), former won by 

one goal, one try, and four minors to one goal and four minors. 
„ 6. Hartlepool Rovers v. Durham City (Rugby Union Challenge Cup — 

final), former won by one goal and tnree tries. . 
,, 6. Ilford v. Somerset Light Infantry (Essex Challenge Cup— final), 

former won by two goals to nil. 
,, 13. Scotland v. England (scratch team), former won by three goals to two. 
„ 15. Staveley v. Kotherhani (Earl Wharncliffe's Charity Cup— final), 

former won by one ^oal to nil. 
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Mr. Charles Ernest Green. 

A scion of a distinguished family — who, in the days of our 
grandfathers, were the pioneers in establishing a grand fleet of 
frigate-built East Indiamen, and are equally well known as pro- 
prietors of the Orient Line of steamers — Mr. Charles Ernest Green 
is a specimen of the real English sportsman. From his boyhood 
he has taken active interest m all manly pastimes ; and has been 
no mean performer in many of those which require strength and 
courage and nerve — three qualities which are very characteristic 
of himself. In following his own fancy, in sports of flood or 
field, he has always shown an earnest desire to promote the 
happiness of others, quite as much as his own amusement. 

Born at Walthamstow in Essex in 1846, he is now just in the 
prime of life ; and anyone looking at his stalwart figure, broad 
shoulders, and clear olue eye, might prophesy — and we trust 
do so truly — that there are very many years, in store, during 
which he will carry the horn which is the emblem of his favourite 
sport. Mr. Green was one of those lucky boys who, as far back 
as he can remember, had something to ride ; and, fortunately for 
him, became a favourite of Mr. Henry Vigne (whose portrait has 
appeared in " Baily "), who is still famous for his pack of harriers. 
Under the eye of so good a sportsman it is no wonder that 
the young pupil learnt a good deal of the real art of hunting ; 
and as, jjlus Mr. Vigne's instructions, he had also plenty of 
opportunities of riding to foxhounds in Essex and other hunts, 
it is not matter for surprise that he should become a bold 
rider, as he is. Mr. Arkwright during the past season signified 
his intention of resigning the mastership of the hounds. Mr. 
Green, yielding to the unanimous appeal both of the landowners 
and farmers in the county, was induced to take the mastership 
of the Essex Hunt. Previously to this Mr. Green had come to 
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the fore, and, in 1886, owing to the serious ill-health of Mr. 
Loftus Arkwright — who had served his county well and truly for 
nearly five-and-twcnty years, with short intervals — had fillea the 
office of acting-master. It is only recently we have had to 
deplore the death of this time-honoured name in connection 
with hunting in Essex ; but the appointment of the new master 
has been very popular ; the field having had plenty of time to 
understand his tactics before he toot the entire command. 
He is a disciple of the same school as the late Mr. Robert 
Grimston ; and likes quiet hunting and leaving hounds alone. 
Mr. Grimston was never tired of preaching the doctrine, 
" Hounds, whether well-bred or ill-bred, are born to hunt, 
and know a great deal more about it than any huntsman or 
master : let them do their own work, unless there are artificial 
difficulties. If you are always too-tooing on the horn and rating, 
hounds will look to you to help them instead of helping 
themselves, as they ought to and can do." As to other sports, 
cricket and athletics came to Mr. Green as a boy at Uppingham 
School, and afterwards as a Cambridge undergraduate, as naturally 
as measles. In his school eleven, Uppingham ; in the Cambridge 
eleven, at Lord's ; at the Oval ; in the Gentlemen's eleven, and m 
North and South matches, he has been often the lion of the day ; 
and, not infrequently, the Ring have mobbed the pavilion, and 
shouted for their idol, " Charley Green," to appear after a grand 
performance. That familiar cry of " Charley Green " — when it is 
the spontaneous outbreak occasioned by the delight of the 
crowd — is really a high honour, as it is a mark of popularity and 
esteem evinced by the many-headed. Mr. Green was most dis- 
tinguished as a hard-working soldier on the cricket field at every 
point of the game. He was a very hard hitter with good defence, 
a splendid long field, and was no mean bowler, coming out in 
that capacity as a fast bowler in the Cambridge eleven. He 
was also good at athletics, especially the high jump and 
hurdle racing ; and by no means averse to a bout with 
the gloves ; and had he been a magistrate would probably have 
heaved a deep sigh when occasion required him to commit a 
plucky young fellow for breaking the Queen's peace. During 
the last few years he has devoted his time and energies during 
the summer to building up an Essex eleven ; and purchased the 
site of the present beautiful ground at Leyton, which is quite 
as accessible from the City as Lord's. His efforts have been 
very successful and promise well for the future, as Mr. A. P. 
Lucas has joined the Essex standard. Mr. Green has been a 
" man of many counties ; " since he played in the past several 
seasons for Middlesex, and for a short time for Sussex, during 
the life of his father, who had a residence at Brighton ; but now 
he has settled down in the county of his birth. 

He has never courted popularity in any way, having forked 
unselfishly for the good of the cause ; and his many friends have 
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rallied round him for what he is worth in himself. It is difficult 
to say when Mr. Green sits down to rest; as, whenever he 
appears, he is always on the move and busy in sport ; and the 
same indomitable spirit of energy is always conspicuous in the 
great mercantile house of which he is an active worker. 



Reminiscences of Albert Gate. 

The intelligent foreigner — who has landed in London with the 
view either of purchasing horses, selling horses, or even only 
looking at horses — will, in all probability, make Albert Gate the 
shrine of his first pilgrimage, if I may so term it, the Mecca of 
his hopes. There he will be sure to find horses of all sorts and 
decrees. The young, the middle-aged, the old, the good, the 
indifferent, the bad (with no disrespect to the place do I write it) 
are here all congregated during every week for the term of the 
summer season, and, from Friday until Monday night, all the 
year round. Without vanity be it said, he does well to go there'; 
for, perhaps, on no other spot on earth could he study horseflesh 
under so many different forms as at Albert Gate. I had almost 
written " disguises ; " but that would most assuredly have been a 
word wrongly placed so far as this establishment is concerned. 
There the goocfe to be sold are offered to intending purchasers in 
their genuine form — so far as those who preside can enforce this 
being done. It is not so long since an edict went forth that 
horses, sold as hunters, must be able to carry a man safely across 
country in some sort of fashion. This is how it reaas : " It 
having come to the knowledge of Messrs. Tattersall, that horses 
are sometimes sold at Albert Gate as good hunters that have 
never been hunted but are sound in ' wind and eyes/ it must be 
understood that horses described as 'good hunters' must not 
only be sound in ' wind and eyes/ but must have been hunted 
and be capable of being hunted. Horses which are describecf as 
' hunters/ without the word ' good/ must have been hunted ; and 
must be capable of being hunted ; but this description does not 
guarantee them being sound in wind and eyes." 

In this announcement can plainly be traced an old family 
determination to have everything fair and square about the 
business. When the first Tattersall known to the public took 
some yearlings to Newmarket, he offered them for sale " without 
reserve." When biddings hung fire he declared that, if he had 
no offer, he would, sooner than not carry out his resolution, tunl 
them loose on the heath, for any one to catch and keep that 
could. One of a later generation would never look at a horse 
that had been preparea for sale according to dealers' fashion; 
and I know absolutely that he once sent back without an exami- 
nation a mare that was just what was wanted, because his eye 
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told him at a glance that the man in charge had subjected 
her to tricks of the ordinary trade. No more need be said 
here to show that purchasers at Albert Gate are given everv 
chance. Every facility is given for examinations as to souna- 
ness after the horses come up ; although, for very obvious 
reasons, they are sold with no warranty in that respect. If 
you wish to buy here, you must use your own discretion, or 
employ a veterinary surgeon to test matters for you, if you wish 
to avoid being let in for a screw. Another precaution — perhaps 
I should say improvement— is that a commission of two and 
a-half per cent, is now charged on the reserve when horses are 
not sold. Since this rule has been made it has not been so usual 
to send up a whole stud— for the purpose of weeding out a few 
screws or worn-out ones — and the sales are more genuine in 
consequence. A vigilant eye is kept on attempts at bidding or 
" running up " horses that are sent up " without reserve ; " and, 
in fact, all, that can be, is done to place vendor and vendee on 
equal terms. 

I do not propose to have anything to do with the " Corner " 
which preceded the establishment at Albert Gate. The new 
premises date back to the year 1865 ; when the firm consisted of 
Mr. Richard Tattersall and his cousin, Mr. Edmund Tattersall, the 

E resent head of the house. Ere many years, however, failing 
ealth compelled Mr. Richard Tattersall to resign active duties ; 
and Mr. Thomas Pain, stepped into the breach, who had gained 
experience, both in business and sport, when the head of a firm of 
brewers at Salisbury. He was, I oelieve, mayor of that city no 
less than three times ; and, first as secretary to, and then as 
master of, the South Wilts hounds, he had become an expert in 
horseflesh and horse-owners. He filled the gap caused oy the 
senior partner's retirement ; and, by taking his cousin's place as 
junior partner, allowed Mr. Richard to resign the hammer. A 
very afcle man Mr. Pain proved. No man had more at 
command the art of rendering himself popular with those 
who either bought or sold at TattersalTs. He was, besides, 
an able salesman ; and, if he could not, at once, coax another 
bidding from a would-be, but half-frightened, purchaser, he had 
some facetious or sarcastic remark at his tongue's end, that 
would start bidding off again. Mr. Pain's health, however, 
could not stand the strain for many years ; and, after a time, he 
began to falter, although, comparatively speaking, a young man ; 
and in 1885 he passed away. By this time Mr. TattersalTs eldest 
son was of an age to fill the vacancy; and so, after a short interval, 
the firm once more became one of TattersalTs and of TattersalTs 
only. 

It is time that I turn to the new buildings that were put 
up when it was found that the old ones must be relinquished. 
Every discovery made by the science of sanitation in the interval 
— between the time of erection of the " Corner " and of the new 
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buildings — was taken advantage of. Round an oblong yard, 
roofed in with glass — which gives every facility for seeing and 
trying horses in bad weather — are ranged a number of stables 
with large roomy stalls, which are capable of containing over a 
hundred horses. In one corner is the rostrum; and, over the 
stalls, are galleries in which carriages of all kinds are ranged for 
sale. These galleries are approached by an easy flight of stairs ; 
and they form a favourite place for ladies auring the sales. 
Many a fair face, when any crack stud is " up," looks down from 
them upon the busy scene below. Those whose brothers or 
husbands are either buying or selling can see all that interests 
them ; and at the same time avoid the turmoil of the yard itself. 
They have only to cross one narrow bit to gain comparative 
privacy ; and this is no slight consideration. 1 am, however, by 
no means sure that bids (and high ones too) do not occasionally 
come from these galleries, when anything "likely to suit a 
lady " is being run down. Besides the yard there is an outer 
range of boxes principally devoted to staUions, brood mares, &c, 
when any such stock are in the catalogue. There also is a corn 
* and a saddle-room, a washing-house, and a place where extra- 
cautious customers can see the horses run " over the stones," and 
note the effect on their poor feet. At various times improvements 
have been made. For instance, new space was acquired at the 
extreme end ; and another small range of stabling was added. 
Doors, too, have been put up at the front and side entrances, 
and these keep out the cold winds which used to sweep in, at 
times, with considerable force. In spite of all this accommoda- 
tion, the stabling, at times, is insufficient It is not unusual to 
see horses come for sale from the Brompton Road ; having been 
located there, because accommodation could not be found for 
them in the home premises ; while all those who have sent horses 
to Tattersall's know that in spring it is necessary to apply for 
stalls some weeks beforehand, to have certainty of getting them. 
This fact tells the extent of business done here, and of the 
money that, in a. year, passes through the hands of the firm. 

Having said so much concerning the firm and place of 
business, I will suppose our intelligent foreigner to be safely 
landed, catalogue m hand, in the yard in the height of the 
London season ; and well up on all these points. He will find 
much to interest him beside the actual form and appearance of 
the horses. And even these will suggest many thoughts. For 
instance, that pair of black-brown barouche horses — brought up 
" to be sold together if possible, if not singly, the property of a 
gentleman, deceased," as the catalogue informs us. What scope 
for imagination they afford ! Who was the gentleman deceased ? 
Doubtless the initiated — the regular habituts of the yard — know 
all about him. Not so our visitor. Was he some county 
magnate, who had not only his country house and his town 
house, but his town horses and his country horses as well — 
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horses which only did duty in the London season ; and which 
rested in their boxes, to recover their action, all the winter? 
Scarcely ! There would have been more of them in that case- 
probably two pairs, and a rest-horse as well ; and all would have 
come to the hammer together, with others of the stud. Were 
they, then, the property of some City magnate ; who was content 
to buy expensive horses to draw his wife about, but knew 
nothing of those little niceties that are required to keep them 
fresh and up to the mark, for appearance m the Lady's Mile ? 
More likely, I should think, by tne look of their legs ! for, grand 
as they are, they show work considerably. " Gone ! 350 guineas 
Mr. B. ! " Yes, Mrs. Sugarcane — whose husband has just 
reached a position which authorises such expenditure, and who 
has looked with envious eyes for some time on Mrs. Broadcloth's 
pair — now has the wish of her heart ; and, through the agency 
of Mr. B. (dealer and commission livery stable keeper), is their 
happy possessor. A strong price, truly ; but doubtless a ready- 
made pair — fit for work at once — is worth it to her ; for she is 
a lady who likes to have her little whims gratified at once ; and 
this lor a carriage, if one of the latest, is certainly one of the 
strongest of them. Next, a pair, " fifteen hands, neat as paint, 
with — ' take a link out of the curb-chain ! ' — action, come on the 
scene, a piebald and blue-roan." " Four hundred ! four hundred 
and fifty ! five hundred ! " are the biddings ; and they are gone. 
" Whose were they ? " asks our friend. " Whose ? Oh ! the 
property of a fashionable actress who is just starting on an 
American tour; and they are knocked down to that dark man 
you see yonder, a Greet merchant," replies a bystander, who 
heard the question. 

A dozen nunters follow ; the property of one of the best fellows 
and best riders in the shires. He has firmly decided that hunt- 
ing does not pay ; and that he will give it up for good ; sell all his 
horses, and live on the Continent. " There is so much sameness, 
you see ; one run from Crean Gorse or Ashby Pasture is so much 
like another. Then there are such crowds now ; a fellow has no 
room to ride ; and there is so much frost that one loses so many- 
days ; the game is not worth the candle." That is what he tells 
his friends ; but, as he does so annually, they feel pretty confi- 
dent that they shall see him, at Melton, when another December 
comes round ; and as well mounted as ever, and going quite in - 
his old form. Nay, T. has at least half a dozen horses already 
in his eye that he feels certain of selling him, when autumn 
cpmes on. 

A glance at the boxes reveals a lot of thoroughbreds sent up 
" to dissolve a partnership." And — while our friend may make 
his mind pretty easy that if they are worth anything, and if the 
said dissolving partnership is not merely an excuse to get out of a 
useless lot, they will probably remain in the possession of one or 
the other of their late owners— visions of deep-laid schemes, to 
bill g off some grand c&up, will probably float through his brain ; 
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trials ; " getting them ready; " — as it is euphoniously termed in turf 
circles — scanning of handicap after handicap as the weights 
appear; a chance maybe at last for a Cesarewitch, Cambridge- 
shire, or some of the new ten thousand guinea stakes. Perhaps 
there has been a flaw, or hitch, in working the commission ; a 
wrong order given to a jockey — perhaps a rupture as- to division 
of spoil after the event — has been pulled off! Anyhow, there is 
a severance of old ties ; and the present sale is a consequence. 
Such are some of the ideas that might flash through the brain of 
a thoughtful man, loitering about the yard at Albert Gate ; for 
such as these have often arisen in my own. 

But it is time that I passed from times gone by to the present ;> 
and a look round the yard shows a very similar scene in this- 
month of May, 1889, to what it has done any time since the place^ 
was built. Old familiar faces it is true drop out; but others 
come to take their places ; and, in the course of a few short weeks, 
the most famous are little missed. True, Mr. Mil ward no longer 
fills the sixteen-stall stable with the pick of the. hacks of. 
England ; but Mr. Weston has stepped in to take his place. He, 
for six years now, has sent up a choice stud of ponies of all 
classes ; but of polo ponies in particular. And, when they are to 
the fore, the exponents of that popular game are sure to come 
forward, in goodly numbers, to do battle for their possesion. > 
Mr. Beresfora also, early in April, brought a rare good-looking lot 
over from Ireland ; but they scarcely realised such > prices as I 
should have expected from their good looks ; albeit, some were of 
opinion that they did not rival former lots from the same stable 
in that respect. 

It falls to another pen to notice all the high-priced " properties " 
which have, this season, been knocked down ; and I must content 
myself by remarking that the season of hunter, sales has once : 
more made a good beginning ; and that it promises to be a& suc- 
cessful as any of those that have preceded it And, now, having, 
traced the history of Albert Gate, from its starting, point to the 
present day, I wish my readers heartily farewell . 



Sales op Pedigree Stock. — Not a few of the visitors to the exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Agricultural Society, which was held in 1886 in 
Norwich, thought that the pleasantest part of that memorable week of 
fine weather was the Sandringham auction. H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales held, during the week, a sale of a draft from his herd and flock ; 
and those who took part in the memorable function will be glad to hear 
there is a chance of a renewal of the pretty scene. On Tuesday, J uly 2, 
Mr. Thornton hax instructions to offer a similar collection to the public ; 
and the following day (July 3) sells at Streetly Hall, near Linton, 
Cambridgeshire, what is not a Royal possession, but a flock of South- 
clowns which, of all others in the kingdom, inherits the longest connec- * 
tion with honours of the Royal Agricultural Society. This is Mr. H. 
Webb's, who has continued since 1862 to breed, without across, from the, 
representatives of the flock reared at Babraham by. his father, the late, 
Mr. Jonas Webb. 
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Sporting Quarters in Scotland. 

Year after year the " land of the mountain and the flood " is 
becoming more and more the favourite resort for sportsmen. 
Apart from the diversified character and excellence ofthe sport 
which is to be obtained in Scotland, its rugged mountain scenery 
and the solemn grandeur of the lochs and rivers possess charms 
for the lover of Nature. The pure autumnal air, the splendid 
exercise sportsmen enjoy in the Highlands, and the rough-and- 
ready kindness of the people, also add 'greatly to the pleasure of 
the pursuit. There is, pernaps, no country in the universe which 
possesses greater attractions for the sporstman, whether he be an 
adept in the art of shooting or not. This fact is established by 
the large rents which are received for many of the places ; and it 
is well Known that the sporting rent far exceeds the agricultural. 
It is greatly to be regretted tnat so much political capital has 
been made out of this peculiarity of the country. At the same 
time it is gratifying to find that all men — who are really 
acquainted with the vast moorland solitudes and the habits of 
the people — are of one and the same opinion on the subject. 
Deer are not only found more profitable than sheep; but 
the farms (when conjoined and formed into deer forests) 
are tenanted by men who circulate far more money in the 
country than any mere sheep-owner would do. In a district, 
where one of the large shootings does not happen to be let, the 
result is always a state of matters almost bordering on famine. 
Apart from these considerations, the land as a rule is not well 
suited for sheep pasturage ; owing to its barrenness and rocky 
formation as well as its distance from market towns. The 
greatest boon to the country is the autumnal influx of sportsmen 
and their friends and visitors ; and the hundreds of thousands of 

Eounds yearly paid for shootings is its best harvest. It must be 
ept in view tnat there are many tenants paying £2,000 per 
annum for their places, and several paying more than double 
that sum. 

It is evident that in this season there is going to be a greater 
demand for shootings than in former years ; from the large 
number of well-known moors which have already been let. This 
may, to some extent, arise from the brilliant accounts of the 
prospects for the glorious "Twelfth" which are now being 
received from the north. Sportsmen must be cautious, however, 
in perusing these reports — not that they are in the least ex- 
aggerated, as prospects at present are as bright as they can be. 
But who knows what a day even may bring forth? The un- 
usually jxnld winter enabled grouse to pair early; and, in many 
districts, nesting is proceeding most favourably. The greatly 
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dreaded disease is reported from one quarter only ; and, there, it 



mild, sportsmen may confidently look forward to one of the best 
seasons on record. Stags, of course, for the same reason, have 
wintered well ; and should be heavy and in good condition when 
the sharp crack of the express re-echoes through the mountain 
passes. 

In Inverness-shire — one of the most magnificent counties in 
Scotland, and one having a shooting rental next to that of 
Perthshire, which has the largest sporting rental of any county 
in Britain — a gr^&t many important places have already -been let 
for the coming season. Erchless Castle and shootings (belonging 
to the Chisholm family) have been let to Mr. Norman Lampson. 
The shootings extend to about 12,000 acres, and yield in an 
average season about 30 stags and between 700 and 800 brace of 

K>use, in addition to the other varieties of Highland game, 
ere is a right of salmon fishing and trouting in the River Glass. 
Kinrara, near Aviemore, has been let on lease to the Earl of 
Zetland. These shootings comprise about 27,000 acres; and 

K'eld about 1,200 brace of grouse, besides other game. . The 
dge is picturesquely situated on the banks of the Spey, in 
which there is a rignt of salmon fishing for three and a half 
miles. Loch Alvie on the moors yielas excellent trouting. 
Kinrara is the property of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 
Aldowrie Castle, which is one of the most palatial edifices in the 
north, and belongs to Mr. E. G. Fraser Tytler, has also been 
let. The shootings extend to about 10,000 acres, and yield a 
very large bag of grouse and other game. The trouting is. a 
feature of the place; Loch Ruthven being splendidly stocked, 
while the River Farigaig contains heavy fish. There are nume- 
rous small lochs scattered over the moors ; all of which afford 
good sport. Altogether this is one of the most beautiful resi- 
dential, and one of the most attractive, sporting places in the 
Highlands. Glenmazeran, belonging to Sir John Fowler, has 
been let to Mr. Laurence Hardy. The shootings comprise about 
8,000 acres; and the average bag of grouse is nearly 800 brace. 
The Findhorn, which bounds the property for about two miles, 
affords fair fishing. 
In Perthshire — famous for its beauty as well as its sporting 

?roclivities — few important places have changed hands, 
'alladhabeithe, on the Menzies estates, has again i>een taken 
by Mr. Poley. It yields good stalking and exceptional grousing. 
The well-known deer forest of Rannoch is unlet Kinnaird, on 
the Duke of Athole's estates, has been let to Mr. Entwisde. The 
shootings extend to about 7,000 acres; and yield about 1,000 
brace of grouse, besides other game. There is a right of salmon- 
angling in the River Tay, and trouting on Loch Skeoch. The 
Comte de Paris retains Moness; which is one of the best moors 
in the county, and is situated on the fine sporting estates of the 




summer is dry and 
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Marquis ot Breadalbane. It is rumoured that the Prince of 
Wales will be a guest at Kennard Lodge during the season. 
The Comte and Comtesse are both capital shots and greatly 
respected in the district. Finnart Lodge, on the shores of Locn 
Rannoch, has been been let to Mr. C. P. Hentv. The moors yield 
about 800 brace of grouse, and Rannoch Loch affords good sport 
in salmo ferox fishing. 

The important sporting county of Aberdeen — in which there 
are several beautiful and historical estates, notably Balmoral — 
has to account for a few changes. Delnadamph, one of the 
best moors in Scotland, has changed hands. It comprises about 
10,000 acres; and yields about 1,200 brace of grouse, a few 
stags, and other game. There is salmon-fishing and good 
trouting in the River Don. On this moor, a few years ago, the 
heaviest bag of grouse on record was made, viz., 7,000 brace ; 
4,000 being shot over dogs, and 3,000 by driving. [It may be 
remembered that the heaviest bag of grouse in one day by 
«me gun was made last season by Lord Walsingham on the 
Blubberhouse moor in Yorkshire. Over 2,000 brace were killed.] 
Several small moors in this county have already been let. 

Although Caithness is the most northerly county in Scotland, 
it. comprises one of the most important sporting estates in 
Europe. The Brawl Castle and Strathmore properties extend to 
over 50,000 acres, and include the River Thurso — one of the best 
spring salmon rivers — from its source to the sea. In one season 
on these estates, which are the property of Sir J. G. Tollemache 
Sinclair, Bart. * over 10,000 brace of grouse and 1,500 salmon 
have been killed. Two of the moors have been let ; Strathmore to 
Mr. Francis Woodroffe, and Dalnawillan to Mr. Alfred Hickman. 

Morsgail Deer Forest in the Lews, the property of Lady 
Matheson, has been let to Major Paynter. The lodge commands 
some fine views of marine scenery; and the forest extends to 
about 20,000 acres. Although the place is rather remote, it is 
attractive for its sporting opportunities ; yielding in an average 
season nearly 100 stags ana hinds, a few hundred brace of grouse 
and other game. The salmon fishing and trouting afford capital 
sport. 

In the Isle of Skye the Deer Forest of Sconcer, which extends 
to nearly 15,000 acres, has already found a tenant. This island is 
well known for its magnificent scenery; and the lodge is situated 
in the midst of it. Sconcer is good for about 25 stags, 300 brace 
of grouse, besides ptarmigan, woodcock, &c. The sea-trout fishing 
is exceptionally good ; and all Lord Macdonald's property is 
famed for its well-stocked trout lochs. 

, Inverewe in Ross-shire r the property of Mr. Osgood H. Mackenzie, 
has been let.to Mr. Andrew Knowles. It is justly considered one 
qf the finest places in the county, both from a residential and a 

* Sir Tollemache is one of the best shots in Scotland, and pays great attention 
to the -development of the sporting resources of his estates. : 
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sporting point of view. The lodge is close to Loch Maree, and 
partly surrounded by high mountains. Loch Maree is one of the 
most celebrated of Scottish lakes ; and it contains about twenty- 
five small islands, several of them having small lochs. The 
whole district is associated with traditional and legendary anec- 
dotes of the days "when right was might." The extent of 
shooting attached to Inverewe is 13,000 acres ; and the game com- 
prises deer, grouse, ptarmigan, snipe, hares, &c. There is trouting 
in the famous Fionn Loch and in about fifteen others. 

Inshewan in Forfarshire, belonging to Mr. John Ogilvy, and 
capable of yielding about 500 brace of grouse, has been let to 
Mr. C.F.Wood. Thd South Esk affords very fair salmon fishing 
and trouting. In this district some of the best grousing in 
Scotland can be obtained ; and Lord Hindlip is lessee of a fine 
sporting domain, for which he pays £3,500 per annum. 

Strathavon in Banffehire has been let by the Duke of Rich- 
mond to Colonel Blackett. The moors extend to about 15,000 
acres ; and yield about 800 brace of game, besides a large head 
of other game. The Biver Avon affords some trout fishing, with 
an occasional salmon. The DUke has also let the Deer Forest 
of Glefiavon to Mr. Hedworth Barclay. The ground, from its 
configuration, is exceptionally good for stalking ; and extends to 
nearly 40,000 acres ; yielding annually a large number of heavy 
stags, and a fair bag of grouse and other game. Huntly, 
another of the Dike's shootings, has also been let for the season. 
The shootings, attached to Huntly, extend to 20,000 acres; 
the game consisting of grouse, snipe, hares, &c, besides a good 
head of partridges and wild duck. The Deveron aflFords good 
fishing. Huntly Lodge was at one time the family seat of the 
Dukes of Richmbnd and Gordon, and is celebrated for its 
avenues and gardens. 

From the great number of less important places which have 
already been let, it is evident that, at least from a landlord's point 
of view, the game harvest will be a rich one. Prior to the 
commencement of the storming of the moors, hundreds of 
thousands of pounds will have crossed the borders; a circum- 
stance which conduces not only to the interests of the agricul- 
tural tenants on the various estates, but to the prosperity of the 
inhabitants of the whole country. Let us hope tnat the unusually 
excellent prospects for the sportsman may not be blighted. 



Windsor Show of R.A.S.E. — The entries received for this prove 
that the exhibition (which opens to the public June 24 and continues 
through the week) will be one of Unprecedented size, variety, and, it is 
believed, excellence. Her Majesty the Queen has announced her inten- 
tion of being present' on the 1 Thursday. By special permission, the State 
apartments at Windsor Castle will be open from 10 a.m. to 5 p:m. on 
each day of the show, including the shilling days. From Tuesday to 
Saturday the band of the-Grenadior Guards will play each afternoon. 
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Foxhunting in the United States, 

The following extracts may be found of some interest to our 
readers. They are taken from a letter just received from 
America by one of our correspondents. The writer of it resides 
in Philadelphia, and recently visited this country for some 
foxhunting. 

" This has been an unusually mild winter for this climate ; and 
I have averaged once a week with the Radnor Hounds since the 
last week in November. Unlike Englishmen, we never stop for 
frost. Two of our best days were when the . thermometer 
marked 22 degrees below the freezing point Only deep snow 
or the ground covered with icy sleet stopped us. We have fifty 
superior hoimds, two of which were imported from England, the 
others being the American breed, which had bloodhound 
ancestors for their original foundation. They are lighter in 
bone than English hounds, but more speedy and more delicate in 
appearance. We have so much forest, which is impenetrable to 
horses, that hounds have to hunt on their own responsibility ; and 
ours, being principally bloodhounds, will not, now, stand the. 
lifting and whipping -in that is practised upon English packs. 
If they are thrashed, they will quit hunting and go home ; out if 
left to themselves will find a trail without assistance. They #ive 
tongue beautifully, and have much truer noses. Our system of 
hunting is so different from yours that we require different 
hoimds. We have an Englishman — who was a huntsman in the . 
old country — to take charge of them. He finds great difficulty 
in drilling them to the obedience that he has been accustomed 
to with English packs. He admits, however, their superior in- 
telligence and independence ; and that their ingenuity m finding 
a lost scent, exceeds any experience he ever had with English 
hoimds. I have been hunting a 17-hand mare by imported 
Moccasin (his dam was Madame Strauss- by King Tom, and his 
sire was Macaroni, the Derby winner). My mare's mother was 
a half-blood mare by Bayonet (a son of Lexington, one of the 
greatest American racehorses), and her granddam was an 
imported Percheron mare, so that she is three parts thorough- 
bred and one part Percheron. The Percheron cross gives her 
an enormously strong loin and stifles. Everywhere else she 
looks like a racehorse. She is a high and safe jumper; with 
enormous bursts of speed for a spin across our pastures, which, 
seldom exceed enclosures of twenty acres. Our enclosures are 
timber fences, averaging 4 feet 6 inches in height, requiring-high. 
jumpers. Our streams are too wide to jump, and have to be 
forded. There are several in our country, 30 to 50 feet wide, 
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with a considerable depth of water in places. The little brooks, 
that supply these larger streams, are generally less than six feet 
wide ; and are of course easily cleared. Our greatest difficulty is 
the abundance of timber ; nearly every farm has twenty acres 
of timber, and it is so wild and tangled with underbrush as to 
necessitate riding round the outside. The hounds, of course, go 
through these bits of forest quickly, and, as they are impenetrable 
for horses, it requires brisk riding round them to keep the 
hoimds in sight ; while a sudden change of direction by the fox 
often throws us out, and nothing but the splendid tongue of the 
pack enables us to find them again— our country being so hilly 
and undulating that a view for any great distance is impossible. 
As the custom of stopping earths is not practised here, our 
foxes generally escape ; but, when we " hole ' a fox, as we call it, 
we dig him out, if possible, and let him go again, giving him ten 
minutes start ; the result of this is generally a run to some other 
earth, from three to five miles distant. These runs form best 
part of our hunting ; as the fox generally goes straight away, and, 
the scent being fresh, the hounds race away together. We have 
divided the pack into two divisions, graded according to their 
speed, about one-half of the pack being slow; and these are 
brought out when ladies hunt But on rougher hunting days, 
when the field is composed of men only, the fast pack give a 
steeplechase. A large amount of our land is in grass, as the 
milk business is the most profitable system of farming so near a 
large city; but every farmer has some wheat, and permits us to 
hunt only upon the condition that we keep off this wheat. This 
often involves a detour, causing the riders to lose the hounds for 
some time. Owing to these wneat fields and to the forests, one 
cannot ride as straight as in your country ; and you can, thus, 
see how impossible it would be to use hounds which depend on 
the huntsman and whip, who could not always be with them. 
The self-reliance of the bloodhound makes him better suited 
for this locality than the English hound. I may add that our 
club is a new one ; and, out of 200 subscribing members, there 
are really not more than fifty who hunt ; and probably not more 
than twenty who average once a week." 



Ten Years' Wild Sports. — Messrs. Chapman and Hall have pub- 
lished, for Mr. N. W. Seton-Karr, under the title of "Ten Years' Wild 
Sports in Foreign Lands; or, Travels in the Eighties," a collection 
taken from papers, written by him, in "The Field," "Land and 
Water," and " The Alpine Journal." The contents of this handsome 
octavo range over Sardinia and Corsica, Norway, Lapland, Finland, 
British Columbia, Canada, the Rocky Mountains, Alaska, India, 
Kashmir, Persia. Of course, after appearance in such widely-read 
periodicals, novelty cannot be claimed. Yet even those who have seen 
the chapters before may find new pleasure in examining these carefully 
revised versions. 
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A Horse-dealing Vet's Dodges. 

AS TOLD BY A PAD-GROOM. 

I'm the Huntsman's second 'Ossman — I'm touched a bit with 
grey; 

I've had a fair egspeeriance of 'Osses in my day. 
I know the noble Hannimal, by Haggards, is beset ; 
But the wust of all the biling is a low hoss-coping Vet 

My fust place, as a boy, was in the stables of a Swell. 
I had to wash the carridges and clean the tack as welL 
The Stud-groom was a Carrickter ! I never shall forget 
The artful games he practised with a raskally young Vet 

For instence ! when the farriers this Vet imployed were slack, 
He'd let a blacksmith chap come in, behind the Master's back, 
And lead away the lot of Nags, fresh shoes on them to set ; 
^Whether they wanted 'em or not) to serve his friend, the Vet. 

And if the 'Osses' teet got pared, so as to make 'em lame, 
Of coarse it proved to both the rogues a profitable game ; 
'Cos Veter-nary visitings hincurred a goodish debt ; 
And the groom received commisshun from the tip-transmitting 
Vet. 

I mind a 'Oss as Master had — a leeder in his teem ; 
His peddigree was Calendered ; his action was soop'reem; 
He was a beauteous dapple-brown, with p'ints as black as jet ; 
And he was wanted, for a Gent, as dealt with this 'ere Vet 

Our groom was squared. He crabbed the 'Oss, in some mis- 
terious way : 

tie told the Boss that Verulam was hailing every day. 

At last, the Hanimal fell sick. He did jest funk and sweat. 

I smelt a Hat when I was sent to fetch that clever Vet. 

I'd watched 'em previous, through a hole, in Ver idam's loose-box. 
('Twixt me and you, I was a Boy as cunning as a Fox.) 
I twigged 'em give the 'Oss a ball, or stuff, m paper set. 
" That little Dose xoill do the trick" said our Segashus Vet. 

He come, and seed the Sufferer ! Says he " I much deplore — 
Since this nice 'Oss is valyoubel — I wasn't fetched before. 
He's got the Dye-arrear bad, and fever too, you bet. 
Ifeer its Heppidemical J " sighed that etroshus Vet. 
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The Boss was rather startled like : he looked uncommon vext 
He didn't know what fav'rite 'Oss would catch the fever next. 
He answered " In your 'Orspital he'll proper treatment get." v 
I'll pull him through— if possibel," cried that delited Vet. 

Away I saw poor Veridam, well-clothed and hooded, led. 
When Master went to see him next he looked about half dead. 
" There seams but little 'Ope." He spoke, in tones of deep regret. 
" I'll give you Fifty pounds for him ; and chance it," said the vet. 

Our Master pulled a suvrin out, and tossed it tow'rd the sky. 
" Heads — he will live," he muttered ; " and Tails — if he's to die." 
Tails was the answer of the Coin ; and Master — in a pet — 
Sold that poor 'Ocussed Quadrooped to this deep-skeeming Vet 

Within a month we heerd the 'Oss was out and well wunce more ; 
A running as a leeder in His Grace's Coach-and-four. 
They said he " pitchpoled " more than once ! And (by fair hetty- 
ket), 

Our Groom stood in a Tenner, with the vile 'Oss-coping Vet. 

F. C. P. 



The Cricket Season of 1889. 

The change in the laws of cricket as regards five-ball overs — 
abolishing certain restrictions as to bowlers changing sides, and 
the right of the inside to terminate an innings in order to avoid 
a draw — is none the less welcome because it was postponed a year. 
We all have to thank Mr. V. E. Walker for this Iboon ; winch 
practically was accepted by an overwhelming majority ol 
cricketers — the only amendments being those put forward by 
the committee of tne Surrey Club ; not by thfe members of th& 
County Club itself, as the club, consisting of 2,700 members, wa& 
not consulted. 

The month of May promised very well at starting ; and the 
season commenced with colts' matcnes all over England. And 
one word about these colts' matches. Too often, after the 
beginning of the season, colts are put away and forgotten till 
next year. This is a mistake. It has been strongly * urged by 
old cricketers that the best colts should be encouraged— 
especially on grand-match days during the dinner-hour or after 
the match — to bowl to well-known batsmen ; or to bat to well- 
known bowlers ; they want to be kept in view, and to be under 
a captain's eve. One prize ought to be always given in a colts'* 
match ; whicn should be awarded to the side which have fewest 
extras. At some colts' matches the "national vice" of an 
unguarded boundary — and balls going "into never" when not 
stopped by the wicket-keeper — cropped up ; and most certainly 
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boys ought not to be allowed to begin life with a slovenly game. 
When the "veterans" played at Lord's in the Jubilee match, 
I. D. Walker prided himself on the fact that the " conscript 
fathers " only gave three extras— and, mind you, they had some 
quick bowling which wanted stopping. Lancashire broke 
ground at Lord's on May 9, in the farst county match in the 
metropolis v. M.C.C. and Ground ; and were robbed of a pretty 
certain victory by weather which caused a draw, M.C.C. wanting 
150 runs with four wickets to fall Young Ward for Lancashire, 
a new recruit, made a great mark as a batsman, as did PaxJ. 
Ward's performance was something brilliant. Mr. Horriby looked 
as fresh as ever ; and Lancashire had evidently wintered well. 

Both universities were early at work in the freshmen's trial 
matches ; and it is very satisfactory to see how university cricket 
honours are now open to every great school in England ; and to 
know that the old cliquism is a thing of the past. On Monday, 
May 13, the "batteries" and the "bowleries" ought to have 
opened fire passim ; but it was wretched disappointment. Lord's 
again was a kind of mixture of putty, clay, and dough ; and we 
had all the misery of waiting for a possibility of commencing 
M. C. €r arad^Yorkshire at Lord's ; so, after hanging about on the 
Monday, and afterwards on Tuesday— just as we did last year 
at the Oxford and Cambridge match — the game was given 
up as- hopeless; the only difference being that last year the 
cricketers performed a series of cricket gymnastics in the mud 
during three days ; and this year the Yorkshire and M.C.C. men 
were unable to try, and did not even wet their feet. Things 
were little better at the Oval ; as, Hants not being able to form 
an eleven, on the Tuesday and Wednesday, the county eleven 
— barring Mr. Shuter and Lohmann, who did not play — met 
eighteen colts and a captain (Mr. Colman). Two colts, Sharpe 
(Notts by birth) and Lockwood(a north countryman also) played 
on the county side— having been acclimatised; and both did 
well ; but the young team were much too strong for the old ones. 
Eighteen in the field are a big handicap ; but the real matter ot 
fact was that youth would be served ; and, as a whole, the run- 
ning, throwing, and catching of the juniors was far above that ot 
the eleven. The ground, of course, was bad; but, again, most of the 
youngsters had been brought up on rough wickets ; and had not 
gone thrqjigh a long course of billiard-table grounds, which are 
now almost a matter of necessity to modern cricketers. Surrey 
only made 81 and 57, and lost by 83 runs. Mr. J. C. Thornton 
took his " eleven of England " to Cambridge, and rather " made 
hay " of the University ; but of course the ground was bad with 
wet, and Lohmann was very deadly, as he always is, on a very 
dead or kicking wicket ; and the Cambridge lost by a single 
innings, scoring only 95 and 60 against the visiting team's 294. 
Gosling, Mordaunt (both old Etonians), and S. M. J. Woods, our 
Australian cousin, were the only three who made double 
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figures. Mr. C. I Thornton's are always "elevens of England;" 
but, though the title is high sounding, still the fact is that his 
elevens are always a very hot lot ; and show very good cricket 
The Cambridge ao not appear hitherto to be very strong in bowl- 
ing ; but these are early aays, and no one really can know what the 
University strength is until Oxford and Cambridge cross swords 
with Surrey county and M.C.C., just before the matches at Lord's. 

The Perambulators and Etceteras — which is generally a fair 
trial for higher honours at Oxford — came off in favour of the 
former at Oxford, by four wickets. There was some good hard 
hitting and shoulders-opening on both sides. 

As to Lord's and the Oval on the 16th and 17th, it was a 
melancholy exhibition at both. Sussex and M.C.C. struggled 
valiantly on trampled grass and mud and finished the whole 
match by Friday before one o'clock ; and at the Oval the North 
and South settled their differences an hour later. The scores 
were — M.C.C., 59 and 84, and Sussex, 72 and 72 for three 
wickets ; thus winning by seven wickets. It was heart-breaking 
cricket to look at. Dr. W. G., who was somewhat an invalid, , 
did all he could ; but he was handicapped by a wet, heavy ball 
and a quagmire to stand on. At the Oval the performance was, . 
if possible, more dreary ; though the ground was certainly much 
better than Lord's. In the match on the 16th and 17th, the 
North and South — so called, though by no means a representative 
North and South within the meaning of the act, as the South 
eleven consisted of three of Kent and eight of Surrey — came off 
at Kennington. The North, who were very strong in bowling, 
won the toss, and very wisely put the South in ; and certainly 
later in the afternoon, when the North were in, the wicket was . 
somewhat drier. Attewell, Briggs, and Peel bowled very well — 
the former splendidly ; W. W. Kead and Henderson being the 
only players who maae double figures at all — namely, 21 and 20 
respectively during the match for their side. The North in their 
only innings scored 128 ; Mr. H. B. Daft, Barnes, Attewell, Gunn, 
and Flowers being the principal contributors. South responded 
with 35, all told ! so the North won very easily by an innings 
and 25 runs. 

The best thing Surrey could have done on Saturday would 
have been to summon the colts who beat them on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and have made up two strong sides of county and 
colts mixed, and have played a good practice-match. It is not- 
said from ill-nature, but in sorrow ; for the cruel neglect of 
everything in the shape of cricket (except sensation gate-money 
matches) at the Oval, is a great reflection on the Executive ; and 
an utter departure from the old line of conduct of those who, 
in days past, at great personal inconvenience and sacrifice of 
money and time, made the Oval what it ought to be noiv — a 
bond fide County Cricket Ground in every sense, with plenty of 
club matches. Nothing can be more praiseworthy than the 
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liberal way in which Surrey play a number of counties at a dead 
loss, and thereby promote cricket all over England ; but those 
who take on themselves the management of the ground and 
wicket are useless to the game unless they are thorough experts 
at cricket, and are well known in the county and to members ; 
and can promote club matches — in the same way that the 
Marylebone Club oes. 

The Spofforth controversy — qua controversy — is over. No 
one can really accuse those who stood up for law, as existing, 
of doing anything dishonourable; or as naving been guilty of 
sharp practice. In their heart of hearts, the majority of true 
English sportsmen would have rejoiced to waive the point and to 
let Mr. Spofforth play. His case on equitable grounds was very 
strong ; and one that may not occur again. When a man adopts 
a wife, and she adopts him, and he adopts a business, and nis 
wife's family adopt him in business, and he adopts a house — and, 
mind you, has a vote for a county, and, I suppose, can be drawn 
as a juryman — he becomes as English, to all intents and purposes, 
as if he had been landed in Derbyshire by a British " Mrs. Gamp." 
I should like to hear the case argued by A. Lyttelton, A. G. Steel, 
and R. T. Reid before Justices Chitty and A. L. Smith. At the 
same time those who say, " If you will open the door you know 
not what abuses may arise" — have a nght to a hearing; and 
there is an end of the matter. Never mind ! " A time win come 
next year ! " — as the brigand at the old " Vic." used to say /with a 
■clatter of a sword scabbard and a ringing of spurs — and nothing 
would please me more than to see SpofForth flooring his enemies 
right and left on behalf of Derbyshire ; which county has suffered 
so much from poachers. Those who say that the objection had 
nothing to do with any disinclination on the part of any section 
of cricketers to meet Spofforth's bowling, will find a very intelli- 
gent audience of gallant men at Chatham, Plymouth, or Ports- 
mouth, amongst the Royal Marines at either of those places. 

I suppose that people, who have nothing to do, sit down and 
brew mischief. A most ill-natured attack was made on Surrey 
cricketers in general, and the Surrey Club in particular, at their 
neglect of poor Jupp and his friends. The facts are these. 
Immediately on hearing of Jupp's death, the Committee who 
were sitting sent one of their managers to ascertain about his 
position ; offered to pay the whole expenses of his funeral ; agreed 
at once to put a handsome stone to his memory — exactly similar 
to a cross which was placed over the remains of his old brother- 
in-arms, Tom Humphrey. And, on finding that the funeral was 
provided for out of the funds of a society to which Jupp 
belonged, the Committee voted a hundred pounds for providing 
for the memorial cross and for aiding his son and one or two 
other near relations. This was all arranged before the charge of 
neglect was brought ; and, most wisely, the Committee neither 
answered nor noticed the charge in any way. I don't exactly 
see what a club could do more. 
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May 20 to 22 inclusive were busy days. 

After all our growling, Heaven, as usual, has put things 
straight ; and in the week commencing May 20 there were six 
good matches all going at once, in which seven counties were 
engaged. At Lord's, M.C.C. v. Derbyshire was a very near thing 
indeed ; and Derbyshire won a splendid match by one wicket ; 
and it is the more pleasant to record, as it shows that Hulme 
(who turned up as a deus ex machind, at the Crystal Palace, at 
Sydenham, against the Australians last year) is a sound wear- 
and-tear bowler and cricketer. Derbyshire had better have " man 
traps" and "spring guns" set, after the old fashion, for the 
" benefit " of the poachers who surround them. 

At the Oval, Surrey and Essex met ; and, as usual, Essex, with 
their accustomed lucfc, had to deplore the loss of three of their 
best men — A. P. Lucas, their new ally ; and R. C. Gosling and 
H. G. Owen. Surrey made a long innings of 302, to which 
Sharpe, the adopted Notts player, with Lohmann as a partner, 
helped to add 149 runs, after nine Surrey wickets had fallen; 
Sharpe making 38 not out. He also bowlea splendidly in Essex's 
second innings, taking seven wickets ; so, as a new help to 
Surrey, Sharpe seems to be about " as good as they make them." 
There was some pretty batting in both Essex's innings ; though 
the figures — 79 in the first and 123 in the second innings — were 
no use against Surrey's 302, and Surrey won the match by an 
innings and 100 runs. Lohmann scored 105. The return match 
at Ley ton on the Feast of St. Grouse — August 12 — will be worth 
seeing : and mind — the return to and from Leyton is " only a 
tanner ! " (or possibly sevenpence) from Liverpool Street or 
Fenchurch Street ; and the ground is as accessible as Lord's or 
the Oval, and quite as good as either ; indeed, I think it is prettier, 
as they dwell m tents at Leyton. 

At Oxford, Mr. A. J. Webbe's eleven Gentlemen of England 
beat the Oxford eleven by six wickets. The captain has com- 
menced as a good steady " double-figure " man as of yore. E. A. 
Nepean, whose bowling when "brand new" was unplayable, is still 
useful ; but he has broken out in a new place, and promises to be 
quite in the front rank of batsmen. Last year he was in great form ; 
and, from all late accounts, he is so now. He is one who gets steadily 
over the ball and means to be master at starting ; and that goes a 
long way. Mr. J. Robertson, the general utility man of the M.C.C. 
(who will bowl, if asked, for a whole afternoon without grumbling), 
made the second longest score of his side — 41 " not out," but he 
did not bowl much. The scores were — Oxford 83 and 135, Mr. . 
Webbe's eleven 154 and 66 for four wickets. Gregson scored 
43 in his second innings. Philipson twice got doubles — as did 
Forster. There does not seem much to shout about either side ; 
and there is plenty of time> as Fuller Pilch used to say, " to rim the 
tape over their shoulders again " before the Oxford and Cambridge 
match. One thing is certain, which is that Wreford-Brown's 
hands are a very bad place for deposit of a ball, if the batsman 
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wants to continue his innings ; as a ball one hits in that quarter 
generally sticks, and allows the batsman time to rest in the tent. 

Notts and Sussex match at Trent Bridge was almost a fore- 
gone couclusion before starting. The loss of C. A. Smith 
(" round-the-corner Smith," as they called him at Cambridge) is 
beyond calculation. It is as great as the loss of Alfred Mynn 
would have been in Kent forty or fifty years ago. He was one 
of the few amateurs of to-day who can bowl the best players 
clean out. 

It is very like a new verse of an old song to read the name 
of A. Shrewsbury, with 104 runs to his name, first on the list ; 
and also to see the names of Gunn and Barnes with long double 
figures, 74 and 46, against them ; and, above all, W. Newham's 
59 for Sussex. Mr. Newham's success is very important, as the 
Gentlemen will want good men and true this season. Notts 
walked over in one innings and 42 runs. Mee, the young Notts 
colt, who was tried at Nottingham two years ago, appears to 
have bowled well. The great mistake Notts made was losing- 
Sharpe to Surrey when they could have had him ; but they are 
strong enough as they are. 

Lancashire in full strength, barring A. G. Steel, met Leicester 
at Leicester ; and in the first innings of either side there was no 
impossible gulf to bridge over, the difference being 41 runs 
against Leicester. Warren, C. Marriott, and Wheeler scored the 
double figures for Leicester's 84 runs ; and the captain of Lan- 
cashire 32, Barlow 29, and Pilling 20, for Lancashire. By all 
accounts the wicket broke up in Leicester's second innings, and 
the whole side were out for 50 runs in 37 overs and four balls. 
[The first time I ever wrote so many overs and four balls! 
Thank you very much, V. E.] The complaints against the 
wretched condition of the Leicester ground have now gone on 
for four years. 

M.C.C. and Cambridge at Cambridge brings the cricket up to 
May 22. The M.C.C. did not send a very strong team, and the 
Club suffered a single-innings defeat by 10 runs ; in fact, G. G. 
Hearne and C. W. Wright were the only two who fairly stood 
up for their 104. S. M. J. Woods, an Australian cousm, took 
eight wickets, and De Little eleven wickets. C. P. Foley kept 
up his old Eton promise of 1886 with 45 runs, and R C. Gosling 
had 39 runs ; the total 1 75. McGregor behind the wicket was very 
busy. The Oxford and Cambridge match ought to be one of the 
best of the season. Never were there two University elevens 
with such wicket-keeping on both sides as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge now have. 

There is just time to rpcord the doings up to May 25. At 
Lord's, Notts and M.C.C. was a glorious match ; Notts, with 70 
runs to the good, in their second hands fell for 86, leaving M.C.C. 
157 to win ; and M.C.C. wiped them off with 7 wickets to spare ; 
Frank Hearne scoring 64, and Chatterton 72 not out by brilliant 
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hitting. The University at Cambridge fell victims to Mr. A. J. 
Webbe's eleven by an innings and 164 runs ; and Oxford shared 
a similar fate against Surrey at Oxford, losing by an innings and 
183 runs ; Warwickshire has beaten Gloucestershire by 68 runs 
at Bristol ; and Lancashire has beaten Sussex at Manchester by 
5 wickets. 

I have had two days' rest under bright sunshine at two different 
places — for which the gods be praised. At either place the 
Forest scene in " As You Like It " might have been played ; it 
was not — but real English cricket was played. On neither 
ground were two or three ton rollers, mayonnaise of salmon, moist 
lobster or baked chicken with broken breasts (miscalled roast 
fowl) ever known. There was a grand natural soil, and waving 
trees and white tents were the backgroimds, and men bowled 
well, and hit hard, and fielded hard, and ran everything out (that 
is to say at Chislehurst) ; and, when hungry or thirsty, a cheerful 
landlord in his shirt sleeves was ready with well-cooked plain 
English meat and honest drinks. Cockneyism is unknown at 
either place. One place was Chislehurst Common, and the other 
place was Mr. Walker's ground at Southgate. 

There are complaints already loud and deep about umpiring 
and decisions. I know not the merits, but I know some of those 
who make the complaints ; and they would not do so without 
cause. The only cure is to make the complaints public ; and then 
the innocent will be acmiitted and the inefficients condemned. 
Though a man of peace I shall never cry if the crowd " howl " at 
fieldsmen who " roar " at' umpires. The system is vulgar and 
dishonest, and no captain ought to allow it ; and it is the 
captain's fault if the system goes on. F. G. 



The Duke op Beaufort's Hounds. — The chronicle of this pack is 
beyond any precedent. During the season 1888-89, they have hunted 
only four days in a week. During the cub-hunting they were out 
thirty-four times and killed forty-six foxes. Two of the runs deserve 
special mention. On September 29 they ran a fox, in the lower woods, 
for an hour ; forced him away, hunted him up to Chalkley, and killed. 
They found again in Bodkin ; got him away, ran at a tremendous pace 
all down the seven-mile plantation to the Badminton Road; turned 
right up the Park, and killed at Worcester Lodge — seven miles in 
thirty minutes. On November 30, the meet was at Horton, but, 
owing to the rain, there was but a small field out. They ran the first 
fox for about an hour, and killed after a pretty hunt. Finding in 
Bath Verge in the afternoon, they had a grand run into Leigh de-la- 
mere Wood — one hour and thirty-seven minutes. The hounds got on 
a fresh fox, and ran into Stanton Park. This was a most enjoyable 
gallop— some - people say the best they ever saw. The final record of 
the season stands thus: — Hunted 133 days; killed 148 foxes; ran to 
ground 31. 
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Public School Sports — Eton. 

It must be remembered that, nowadays, the internal constitution 
of our public schools — that constitution whose authority is so 
supreme because it is the constitution that boys make for them- 
selves — is based upon distinction in athletic pursuits. Fifty years 
ago it was not so. When Mr. Gladstone went down to Eton the 
other day, he asked whether the Captain of the Boats was still 
as a rule elected into " Pop," otherwise called the Eton Society ; 
to be a member of which is to have achieved social success. He 
added that in his day they generally elected him in order to 
countenance athletics. He was told that nowadays the tendency 
-was precisely the other way ; and that athletics were much more 
disposed to countenance literature. 

Whether this be altogether a good development we have 
neither the time nor the inclination to consider ; we are merely 
stating the fact ; but it is undoubtedly true that so many good 
results have followed from the organisation of athletics at our 
public schools that we are not disposed to quarrel over the 
problematic good that may have been sacrificed. 

In a document rather more than a hundred years old we find 
cricket, fives, and goals, which we may suppose to have been 
football, being played at Eton; together with a number of other 
games which are no longer fashionable, and some of which the 
nature even is not known to us. Instances of the former are 
battledore, hoops, marbles, and puss in the corner ; of the latter, 
bally-cally, steal-baggage, cloyster, flyer-gigs, chuck, sinks, stare^ 
caps, and conquering lobs. 

That the latter does not in any way refer to cricket seems 
clear from the epithet attached to it, if looked at in the light of 
modern experience ; but it is possible that this is ironical There 
are also two games mentioned called scrambling walls and 
shirking walls. Whether these have anything to do with the 
wall game is not clear; unless the second refers to a custom 
which has lately become prevalent, and to which may be 
attributed the increasing difficulty of getting a representative 
team of Oppidans upon St. Andrew's Day. 

But in the last remark we fear we may have a little antici- 
pated. When we speak of the wall game and St. Andrew's Day 
we are by no means certain that we are intelligible to our 
readers. So before we proceed to discuss the games which 
Eton shares in common with the outer world, we will give a 
few words to an account of a game which is peculiar to Eton, 
and long likely to remain so. 

Most people who know anything of Eton at all know the name 
of the " Wall Game." If they have ever seen it, it looks to them 
singularly unpleasant, besides being totally devoid of interest 
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Occasionally indeed they see a sharp skirmish ; but most of the 
time appears to be taken up by one or two very hot boys kneel- 
ing upon the ball, and in return supporting the weight of all the 
other players upon their backs. 

Certainly the wall game is " caviare to the general ; " it requires 
an initiation to enjoy and a clear head to understand ; many 
Etonians, even those who have played the game themselves, go 
away from Eton without the smallest genuine comprehension of 
the rules, which form a literature by themselves ; and have, only, 
a kind of empirical knowledge suitable for a few definite and 
practical cases. 

The game is played along a wall about nine feet in height ; at 
either end is a space called a " calx " from the chalk line with 
which it is marked out ; it is the object of each {side to force the 
ball into the opponents' calx, for not till the ball is in cal^ is 
scoring possible. Then the ball has to be got up against the wall, 
with the foot in a certain position, and touched. This is called a 
" shy ; " and the ball is thrown by the toucher at a goal at some 
distance — in one instance a garden-door, in the other the trunk 
of an elm-tree. Owing to the natural expansiveness of the latter, 
the goal is considerably wider than it was fifty years ago. 

The bad points of the game are obvious : 1st, one goal — which is 
little more than a fluke, as the throw is a long one, and the oppo- 
nents have full licence to stop the ball as it goes — counterbalances 
any number of shies — so that the moral victory (as politicians 
say) may really lie with the defeated side ; 2nd, the extremely 
confined limits in which it is played. It is true that the ball 
when it is kicked out must be stopped by what the Latin 
grammars call a " living agent," but this need not be one of the 
plavers ; a bystander or a dog will do — thus the game is practi- 
cally limited by the distance of the spectators from the field of 
action. 

But the strong points of the game are that it is a capital 
training in patient endurance for those engaged in the " bully ; " 
and, for the other players, it calls for great promptitude, and a 
precision of kicking — especially as regards direction — such as no 
other form of football demands ; and the fact remains that good 
players of the wall game will be found to prefer it to any othqr 
form of football. The great annual match is between Collegers 
and Oppidans on St. Andrew's Day ; the Collegers, though select- 
ing tneir team from a body not one-tenth the size of the 
Oppidans, having the advantage of long-continued practice in the 
game ; which is played in college from the earliest years. 

The other form of football — known at Eton as the " Field " 
game, and generically as the Eton game — is played nowhere but 
at Eton and by Etonians at the Universities, ft is played with 
a small round ball; and is a very good game for boys, as it 
.depends more upon speed and adroitness in dribbling tnan any 
other game. It also produces a very sensational kind of kicking ; 
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among what would be called anywhere else " backs," but at Eton 
are known as " behinds." The ball is so small and light as never 
to strain the foot; and the consequence is that " volleying" — or 
kicking the ball before it touches the ground — reaches a pitch of 
excellence at Eton which it seldom attains at any other school. 
But the consequence is that very high kicking is fashionable; 
and more attention is paid to the style of a kick than to its 
practical usefulness ; and a boy who furthers the interests of his 
own side very little will sometimes get the reputation of being 
a first-rate " behind " at Eton. 

Of course high kicking is useful in a game where the " bully " 
have to keep together ; it enables them to get well down the field 
together, and to charge the opposing behinds ; but Eton " behind 
kicking " is not a good school for Association backs ; that low 
pushing kick — with a scrupulous accuracy of direction, that 
makes the fortune of a half-back — is a knack that has to be 
learnt from the beginning ; and though Etonians will make 
marvellously sensational kicks with the Association ball, they do 
not form by any means an adequate proportion of representative 
teams. Of course there are brilliant exceptions, like K. H. Philip- 
son ; but it may be taken as a fact that Eton behinds are not 
generally the best material for Association backs. 

Neither is the Eton game a good training for an Association 
" forward ; " a brilliant dribbler at Eton will take the ball the 
whole length of the field, threading his way through the bully 
and among the behinds with marvellous skill. But the principle 
of the Eton game is, since there is no " passing," for a fast active 
player to stick to the ball as long as he can ; and for the bully 
to back him up as closely as possible ; the principle of the 
Association game is self-sacrifice at all critical moments. A 
player must not attempt to distinguish himself by a brilliant 
run ; but pass the ball away at the moment when he has it com- 
pletely in his own control. When the Association game was 
first started, a very fast adroit dribbler, like R. EL Macaulay, 
would achieve a goal in the Eton fashion to the great surprise of 
his opponents ; dribbling the ball all over the field, and never 
giving it*up to another player at all ; but this is not the game, and 
though occasionally successful, is not a policy worth adopting. 
It irritates the opponents, and gives a good excuse for brutal 
charging. Of course there are Etonians who have been first-rate 
Association players, like H. €. Goodhart, F. Marchant, A. T. B. 
Dunn, and others ; but the majority of Etonians find it impossible 
to divest themselves successfully of Eton habits; and, though 
good players at Eton, never rise to Association eminence at all. 

Whether this will eventually lead to the Eton game being 
given up remains to be seen ; there is no tendency in that 
direction at present ; and, as we have said, the Eton game is 
emphatically a better game for boys — speed, activity, and light- 
ness are the qualities that pay. 
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Football is no doubt the most universally popular game at 
Eton ; probably from the fact that it is the only game that is 
compulsory. By means of this fact many unenterprising boys 
find that they can distinguish themselves fairly — boys who lack 
the energy or nerve to take up seriously any other athletic 

Eursuit in the face of primary discouragement. It is of no use 
eing discouraged at football, as they still have to play. And 
practice proves to boys, after many unavailing efforts, that they 
are not really so bad after alL The House matches too are a 
source of the greatest excitement ; and the House football final 
attracts a greater number of spectators than anything else of the 

It is hardly necessary to say that the captain of the boats at 
Eton is a very great personage indeed; in fact, it is doubtful 
whether, during his year or more of office, there is a greater man 
to be found in Great Britain. He has all the dignity of a Con- 
stitutional Sovereign, combined with all the authority of a 
Dictator. Why he is a greater man than the captain of the 
eleven is not clear ; becauso he does not come before the world 
in nearly so prominent a way. To row five of a school crew for 
the Ladies' rlate at Henley is a much less arduous position 
than to pilot a team through a two days' match at Lord's. Of 
course the arrangements for the 4th of June fall into his hands ; 
but he is,, besides that, practically the school treasurer ; he has 
the power of allowing a house to assume football colours; he 
was, till last year, sole manager of the school races and sports, 
which are now in the hands of a committee. But his glories are 
not diminished ; and it may be said that, speaking generally, he 
is the supreme authority on athletic matters in the school. 

The history of Eton rowing is not a long one. It was not till 
1840 that rowing was freely recognised by the school authorities ; 
though it had been practically allowed for many years before ; 
indeed it had long been a ' custom to race a Westminster crew : 
for, in 1837, when Eton was beaten by Westminster in the 
Datchet water, King William IV. (who was present), attributed 
the defeat to the evil eye of Dr. Hawtrey ; who, on that occasion, 
so far countenanced the race as to come to look on. The West- 
minster race has now long been given up; and the "eight" 
enters for the Ladies' Plate at Henley ; where, of public schools, 
Radley has been their only adequate opponent. 

The career of a " wet-bob " is shortly as follows. He begins by 

foing out in any boat he can get ; by depositing a modest sum 
e is able to get wliat is called a " chance," that he has the right 
of using any one of a small flotilla of boats, moored at the 
u rafts." If he is more ambitious he may purchase a " lock-up," 
and be sole proprietor of a "whiff" or "outrigger" for the 
boating season ; then, he may enter for junior races ; he may win 
a house sweepstakes ; he may increase in strength and stature ; 
and finally, after putting down his name among the aspirants for 
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the boats at W. V. Brown's shop, he may, after a short period of 
anxious waiting, be politely requested to " take an oar." Or in the 
summer-half, he goes down to the rafts, some morning when the 
selection for the boats is taking place ; and gets taken out, with a 
lot of nervous candidates, by some eminent member of upper 
boats ; who, holding the strings, scans the fidgety bucketing crew 
beneath him with a stern and critical eye. Our friend has, 
perhaps, managed to keep his wits about him better than some 
of his fellows ; and he receives a missive, a few days afterwards, 
from a boat captain— perhaps a good-natured " Upper " in his 
own house — that he may get his lower boat colours (for there is 
a certain amount of delicate patronage in these matters), and a 
thwart is assigned to him in tne Thetis or the St. George. 

The number of lower boats has varied from time to time. Six 
is the usual number. AH these wear the same colours, white, 
with a thin magenta stripe at wide intervals. A few years asp> 
all these boats had different colours ; and, consequently, a leisurely 
progress up the boats — necessitating the purchase of a new cap, 
coat, scarf, zephyrs, and socks of each pattern — filled the coffers 
of the hosiers and the heart of a careful parent with dismay. 
Once in the lower boats promotion of a certain kind is sure ; but 
exertions must not be at all abated, if our young friend aspires 
to anything like the Eton Eight. A good many are content, 
literally, to rest on their oars after once getting into the boats ; 
they have got their colours, which show, at least, that at one 
period of their career they have not been " loafers ; " and, finally, 
if they only remain long enough, they are crowned with a curious 
distinction of a kind which exists nowhere but at Eton — a seat 
in the ten-oar, alias the Monarch. 

This boat is a kind of House of Peers ; it ranks at the head of 
the boats, but is regarded as a dignified shelf rather than as 
anything else. Sometimes, indeed, an oarsman, who does not 
wish to be compulsorily retired, exerts himself to some effect 
from the Monarch. In this case, he is recalled into practically 
active life — as a peer is made a cabinet minister — by being trans- 
ferred into the V ictory ; which is the head of the active boats, 
though ranking below the Monarch. 

But we will suppose that our young oarsman is going to tread 
the path of glory, not of ease ; he enters for the junior races, 
from which members of the upper boats are debarred ; he rows 
pluckily if not successfully ; he gets a place in the " pulling/* 
and retires not ingloriously from the " sculling ; " he does his 
best for his house four; and he finds himself included in a list 
called " lower boat choices ; " which is made up by the boating 
authorities, and published at the end of the summer-half. The 
next Easter he is in the upper boats ; and, at last, he is captain 
of a boat himself. 

The eight is not one of the boats ; its members are as a rule 
boat captains or members of the Victory. A dozen or so likely 
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members at the beginning of the summer-half are selected by 
the captain of the boats, generally after consultation witn 
the master who coaches the eight ; crews are taken out ; and, a 
month before Henley, the selected eight — and an extra man or 
two — go into strict training. 

For many years the present headmaster acted as adviser and 
coach to the Eton eight; and it is undoubtedly owing to his 
exertions that Eton rowing has prospered so well and left its 
mark on the Universities ; but — to show the independence of the 
captain of the boats, and the absence of anything like magis- 
terial control that exists — it is recorded that Dr. Warre, on no 
occasion, came even to coach the boat without being invited, for 
that evening, by the captain ; nor did he ever volunteer advice, 
without being consulted. There have been instances of captains 
acting in opposition to advice ; and they have generally wished 
that they had allowed themselves to be guided. 

Boating at Eton gives employment to about three hundred 
boys a day ; and no one is allowed to enter a boat who has not 
passed an examination in swimming — called " Passing " — before a 
Committee of Masters ; a breach of this rule is visited with the 
severest penalties ; and the consequence is that the percentage of 
boating accidents is remarkably small at Eton. 

Before we leave the subject of the boats we must say one word 
as to the two processions which take place. The first of March, 
St. David's Day, is the first day of the boating season ; and the 
boats in order go up to Surly, a well-known river-side house of 
refreshment. The fourth of June hardly needs description ; it 
took the place of the old Eton Montem ; and the boats m semi- 
nautical costume, each with its flag flying — and the steerers in the 
dress of midshipmen or admirals according to their rank in the 
boats — go up in procession to the same place, before the eyes of 
their admiring friends and relatives. They return, in the late 
evening, to the music of the bells of the Cunew Tower ; and row 
round Firework Eyot in the dusk, among Bengal lights and 
showers of rockets ; the compliment they acknowledge by stand- 
ing up as they pass, with their oar-blades aloft; which is not so 
difficult an accomplishment as might at first be supposed. 

The cricketing annals of Eton extend now over nearly a hun- 
dred years. Lord Winchelsea, eighth of that name, took a team 
of Old Etonians against the Gentlemen of England in 1791. Lord 
Winchelsea was a member of the well-known Hambledon Club ; 
and was the projector of an early reform of increasing the number 
-of stumps from three to four. The first recorded public school 
match is Eton v. Westminster in 1799, played at old " Lord's" 
now Dorset Square. Archbishop Sumner was a prominent bowler. 
In 1805 the first Eton and Harrow match took place, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe being a performer. In the early years of 
the century the match with Harrow was played at irregular 
intervals. In 1841 Emilius Bayley, now the Kev. Sir Emilius 
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Laurie, made his great innings of 152 against Harrow ; a perform- 
ance which has never, since that time, been equalled in this 
match by an Etonian ; though, upon four other occasions, three 
figures have been reached — %.e. t C. J. Ottaway in 1869 with 108 ; 
A. W. Ridley in 1871 with 117 ; W F. Forbes in 1876 with 113 ; 
and C. P. Foley in 1886 with 114. Of the Etonian players of 
bygone days, perhaps the best known are George Osbaldeston 
(afterwards Master of the Quorn and Pytchley), and J. H. Kirwan 
(who in 1835 performed the almost unprecedented feat of taking 
every wicket in the second innings of tne M.C.C.). Of later years, 
among other illustrious names, a long list of Lytteltons and Studds 
have figured in the Eton teams. 

The entire control of cricketing affairs is now in the hands ot 
the captain of the eleven. A new ground has this year been 
added by the munificence of old Etonians to the available cricket 
space. There is now accommodation for twelve Fifth Form and 
seven Lower Boy games; which, averaging as they do twelve 
players aside, provides for about 450 boys every half-holiday. 
These are known by the names of Upper, Midale, and Lower 
Club, Jordan, Upper and Lower Sixpenny, and two games known 
by the uncomplimentary title of Refuse, which are a refuge for 
tne destitute who have failed to be picked up in the regular 
games. The captains of each of these games — or keepers as they 
are called at Eton — are personally appointed by the captain of the 
eleven. Besides this, there is practically unlimited room for net 
practice ; so that ample opportunities are afforded for the selection 
of representative house teams. There is also a game played 
called Aquatics ; where the votaries of the river have a chance of 
refreshing their memories of the game, and where some very 
extraordinary cricket may be seen three times a week. 

The first game, Upper Club as it is called, is played in what 
was anciently known as the Upper Shooting Fields — a beautiful 
field, on the east of the College demesne, surrounded by woods 
and waters ; on the south is a tall avenue of elms and chestnuts, 
over which C. I. Thornton has been known to hit, and beyond 
that the river. At one corner is the Pavilion, a picturesque 
building of red brick attached to one of the College Lodges. 
The players in Upper Club, to avoid the inconvenience of going 
back to the houses, have the privilege, as the season advances, of 
having tea among the trees of Poet's Walk, an avenue leading to 
the river. It is in Upper Club that the school matches are 
played ; against teams of the Zingari, M.C.C., Christ Church, and 
others. On these occasions there is a large concourse of specta- 
tors, with rugs and beach chairs, to watch the progress of the 
game. The first match of the season is the first eleven against 
the next twenty-two, in which the eleven are as a rule victorious ; 
though the doubling of the fields makes placing the ball a some- 
what difficult matter. The only external matches are with 
Winchester, played on alternate years at the respective schools. 
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Of late the superiority of Eton has displayed itself in a 
somewhat marked fashion in this match; and it takes now a 
secondary place as compared with the Eton and Harrow match at 
Lord's. At the Winchester match the eleven plays in its colours 
for the first time ; and as a rule it is the same eleven that repre- 
sents the school at Harrow — though there are sometimes changes 
in the taiL After Lord's is over, the house matches begin, and 
continue till the very end of the half— the final being not un~ 
fre<juently played on the last morning ; the spirit, however, in 
which these last matches are played, depends most markedly 
upon the result of the Harrow match ; ana a defeat, then, casts a 
certain gloom upon all subsequent cricket proceedings. 

Badges of merit, for cricket, are rare as compared with those of 
the Wet-bobs. There are no house colours for cricketing teams. 
Each club has its colour, a cap alone being worn. In Upj)er Club, 
beside the eleven colours (they alone with the eight being per- 
mitted to wear white flannel), there are the " twenty-two " colours. 
These are not given for the next twenty-two after the eleven, 
but begin immediately after the old choices of the eleven. 
Besides this the colours of a club — called the Eton Ramblers — are 
given to the eleven ; but, these are not worn at Eton. 

The captain has had for a good many years the benefit of the 
advice of Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, who was captain of the Eton 
Eleven in 1861, having played in the team for three previous 
years. He came back to Eton, more than twenty years ago, as one 
of the masters. It is in a great measure owing to nis constant and 
careful supervision that the success of Eton cricket is due. His 
well-known form — with a straw hat with the Zingari ribbon — is 
never absent from the school matches and the evening practices. 
Not unfrequently, too, he takes a place in an opposing team ; and 
shows the present generation that they have much to learn from 
the cricket of the past. There are also a couple of professionals 
attached to Upper Club; and several masters — such as Mr. Edward 
Lyttelton, Mr. C. H. AUcock, Mr. J. M. Hare, of cricketing fame — 
do their best to forward the interests of the game. 

At Eton, as at most other public schools, the batting is as a 
rule superior to the bowling, ft is related of Mr. C. T. Studd, 
one of the best of modern Etonian bowlers, that, whenever he 
had an unoccupied half-hour, he used to set up a stump and 
bowl at it. It is to be wished there was more of this com- 
mendable practice. Bowling is much more a matter of dogged 
perseverance than of initial skill ; and many more boys, if they 
only realised it, would stand a chance of distinguishing them- 
selves by their bowling than by their batting. Mr. Fellowes, a 
well-known old Norfolk cricketer, used to advise young aspirants 
to keep a ball j)erpetually about them ; to be always tossing it 
about and throwing it, so as to get thoroughly used to the feel of 
it. The tendency is, if anything, rather in the other direction. 
Boys are always to be seen about the fields with bats ready to 
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practise a stroke or two ; but evidently making the ball quite a 
secondary consideration. Still, Eton has little reason to com- 

Elain. The present captain of the eleven, Mr. H. R. Bromley- 
davenport, is a very capable left-handed bowler; and, if adequately 
supported, ought to register a successful season. 

Football, as we have said, is the only game which is com- 
pulsory at Eton. The greatest diversity of games prevails in the 
Easter half There are upwards of forty Fives courts, which are 
tenanted at all possible hours of the day. Even the original 
Fives court, between two buttresses of chapel and adjacent to the 
North porch in the school yard — to the fortuitous construction of 
which Eton Fives owes the somewhat whimsical device of the 
Pepperbox — is often tenanted by small boys, in what is known as 
"half change." Fives is the only game at Eton which is 
rewarded with no badges of merit ; but this is not found to make 
any sort of difference to its popularity ; in fact, the number of 
courts has been largely increased lately ; and yet the accommo- 
dation is not large enough for those who wish to ulay. 

There is also a small pack of beagles (presided, over by a 
master and three whips) which hunts in the neighbourhood of 
Eton three days a week throughout the Easter half. This affords 
a most excellent form of exercise for a field of boys numbering 
from eighty to a hundred. A sharp run sometimes carries the 
hunt to a considerable distance from Eton ; as when, in 1887, 
they killed in the mill-dam at West Drayton after running from 
Slough ; but the field is always sent home by the whips, so as to 
be in time for lock-up — the whips themselves havmg certain 
privileges in that respect. 

Besides these occupations, practising for the School and 
House Sports gives, to a good percentage of boys, amusement 
and exercise ; but it is not a branch of athletics in which Eton has 
ever excelled to any marked degree, though it produces from time 
to time a good performer. The only really sensational " event " — 
which took place at Eton — was W. H. Forbes* throw of over 120 
yards with the cricket-ball ; which was witnessed by the writer 
of these pages. It was unfortunately impossible to ascertain the 
distance with absolute accuracy, for the ball struck the trunk 
of a tree some feet from the ground. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that games at Eton are 
well organised ; and that, as far as possible, provision is made for 
the healthy recreation of the school; of course there will always 
be a class of boys — a class at present decreasing — who will avoid, if 
possible, any form of active exercise ; and these will continue to 
present a troublesome problem. 

Of course, too, athletics at a school have, like everything, their 
ebb and flow ; their seasons of progression and retrogression, from 
causes unexplained. Sometimes the material for success is not 
there ; sometimes it is there and success refuses to crown it. In 
one year, all possible pains may be taken, the boys may be as 
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keen as possible, practise with diligence and play with spirit, yet 
an indifferent team or an eight below the average may be the 
result. Another year, without half so much apparent enthusiasm 
or such prolonged efforts, a team may carry all oefore them. This 
may be the result of luck ; or of the existence, among the members 
of that particular team, of those indefinable qualities which com- 
mand success. And, though defeat is always unjustifiable, success 
is just as often inexplicable too. 



Some Notes on Welbeck and its Stud. 

By John Kent. 

The endeavour has often been made to describe Welbeck, but 
its features are so unprecedented that, to enumerate them all, 
would be well-nigh impossible. The natural beauties of the 
estate, together with the grandeur of the Abbey, have been so 
supplemented by art that the whole place has attained to some- 
thing very Uke perfection. Three generations of the illustrious 
famuy, to which Welbeck Abbey belongs, have each left behind 
additions to it which are, in tne highest degree, deserving of 
admiration. 

No nobleman employed more time, energy, and perseverance, 
or spent more money, in the improvement of his estate than did 
the fourth Duke of Portland. Part of the land being of a 
tenacious nature, effective drainage was required to make it 
productive. A vast number of labourers were therefore employed 
to do this thoroughly, at a cost, in some instances, of as much 
as £100 per acre. Some of this land was brought into cultiva- 
tion; but some was planted with timber trees. In order that 
these might be ornamental, as soon as possible, many large oaks 
were transplanted ; for which purpose very powerful machinery 
was required with careful attendance afterwards. So successfully, 
however, were these fine trees treated by the means employed, 
that they continue flourishing and ornamental to this very 
hour. 

The fifth and late Duke, upon his succeeding to the estate, 
followed the example of his r father. Perhaps, like his two 
brothers the late Lords George and Henry Bentinck, his grace 
indulged in extremes ; for he devised and carried out some most 
extraordinary alterations. He caused to be constructed works 
which were apparently impossible ; and, indeed, could only have 
been accomplished by one who was wholly regardless of expense. 
He conceived the iaea of constructing subterranean passages, 
to connect different points together ; and formed dwelling apart- 
ments beneath the surface of the ground, in soil which naturally 
was saturated with water. Part of it, indeed, was actually under 
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the lake. The cost has been computed at between two and three 
millions sterling. There are about one and a half miles of these 
subterranean passages or tunnels. One of them connects the 
"Abbey" with the kitchen; from which the repasts are conveyed 
to the dining-room by a tramway ; at the end of which is a most 
perfect mechanical hit. There is, also, a tunnel from the Abbey 
to the new riding school, which is about two-thirds of a 
mile distant. This tunnel, too, is connected with the hunting 
stables ; which stand upon an acre of ground, fitted up in the 
most efficient ajid costly manner. Every convenience is pro- 
vided for accommodating about ninety-five horses. Beside these 
are other extensive stables, &c, with coach houses and all other 
necessary offices, completed in the same perfect and expensive 
style. Near to these stables are numerous buildings, which 
approach in extent to an ordinary village. They include agents' 
and stewards' offices, reading rooms, and a library for the use of 
the people employed upon the estate. There is also a social 
club, which is furnished up handsomely; with a canteen and 
billiard and refreshment room. There are, too, rooms with an 
assortment of literature and the daily newspapers ; a school for 
more than 100 children; a post-office, a laundry, dairy, gar- 
dener's house, with most extensive hot-houses, green-houses, 
vineries, peach and other houses for growing fruit and flowers. 
Some of these houses are of unusual dimensions, being 800 feet 
in length ; one peach house is 1,000 feet long. The gardens 
comprise about 32 acres (10 in strawberry beds) ; and are 
independent of the ornamental grounds immediately adjoining 
the Abbey, which are beautiful and delightful in the extreme. 

A tan gallop was also set out, which is a quarter of a mile long ; 
all covered in with G4,000 square feet of glass. This is a noble 
structure adjoining the kitchen garden ; and one side of it serves 
as a back wall to a long range of glass houses. The new riding 
school is a most magnificent building, being 385 feet long, 106 feet 
wide and 50 in height. It is lighted by upwards of 8,000 jets of 
gas : its external appearance is very imposing ; having been built 
with wrought stone from Anston, Gipsy Hill and Belph Moor. The 
roof is of glass and iron ; the tiles copper. Fifty columns support 
the roof. There is a cornice round it, in solid stone, which cost 
five guineas a yard to carve; and there is a metal frieze of 
copper, representing foliage, beasts of the forest, birds, fruit, and 
flowers, carved and coloured most artistically. The entire build- 
ing is said to have cost £100,000. To form an adequate idea of 
it, a stranger must imagine one of our principal railway stations 
when lighted up. Its grandeur is most imposing, and it has been 
used for holding large meetings, such as tnose of the Conserva- 
tive Associations and Primrose League; and for dinners and 
entertainments, to various bodies and districts, which, at different 
seasons, it has been his grace's pleasure to entertain. These are 
its occasional inmates ; but the general purpose, for which the 
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building is brought into requisition, is for exercising his grace's 
noble stud of hunters. Of these there are about twelve or four- 
teen ; the finest which can be purchased. Some of these have 
cost 500 and 700 guineas each ; — it would be a difficult matter 
to match four of them — viz. : Trappist, Doncaster, Give and Take., 
and Chippendale ; all of whom look like being within the sound 
of a " whoop " whenever proclaimed. The family,for many genera- 
tions, have taken a most lively interest in that noble animal, 
the horse ; for the old riding school (a very costly building) was 
erected as early as 1623. This has been converted into a library 
and chapel ; and fitted up in a most elaborate style, with four 
cut-glass chandeliers weighing nearly a ton each. These have 
sixty-four sidebrackets of glass, witn about 2,000 lights ; the 
sparkling effect of which exceeds all imagination. This "Old 
Kiding School" having been converted to this use, the new one 
was built as its substitute. The late (or fifth) Duke did not en- 
tertain the same taste as the fourth or " old " Duke for thorough- 
breds ; yet he took great delight and pleasure in horses of various 
descriptions ; to obtain which, he would, to suit his fancy, often 
give fabulous prices. 

The fourth Duke of Portland was a chief supporter of the 
Turf; and took the greatest delight and interest in it. One of his 
favourite pursuits was to breed and rear his own racehorses. For 
this purpose brood mares were always kept at Welbeck, where 
yearlings were broken and got ready to be sent to Newmarket,, 
when fit to be trained. Thw were, however, never allowed to 
run at two years old. His Grace bred Tiresias, who won th 
Derby in 1819, beating Sultan and other good horses ; yet, when 
he was put to the stud, Tiresias failed to get any animal of 
merit. This was a great disappointment, and his grace could 
never be persuaded that the stallion would not one day be the 
sire of a really good horse, and, in this belief, continued to breed 
from him, till it became proverbial, at the leading meetings, that 
the " long-tails " (which his grace desired all horses should wear) 
were tailed off in each of their races. The present, or sixth Duke„ 
has formed some excellent paddocks at Hunciecroft and Wood- 
house Hall, about a mile from the Abbey. These cover about 
eighty-three acres, and are divided by excellent fences into lots, 
of various convenient sizes, and sheltered by plantations. Upon 
the most elevated portion of this land is huilt a residence for 
the stud-groom; a large number of excellent well-ventilated 
loose boxes ; spacious and well-drained yards, all fitted up with 
every requisite. The place is kept, throughout, in the most perfect 
order imaginable. W. Chapman (who was formerly with Lord 
Falmouth) is the stud-groom; and the whole is under the 
superintendence of Mr. T. Warner Turner. 

The stud consists, at present, of two stallions, twenty brood 
mares, and the average number of yearlings and foals. 

St. Simon (by Galopin out of St. Angela) promises to be one 
VOL. li. — no. 352. F F 
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of the most valuable of sires, having been a superior racehorse at 
all distances. His stock, which are now two years old, and 
yearlings and foals, are in the highest degree promising. They 
are of good size, with ample bone, substance, and length, and 
with points so exceptional that they are seldom all seen in the 
produce of one sire. St. Simon's subscription list at 100 guineas 
a mare has been full every year. It is filled for 1890, and 
subscriptions have been booked for 1891 at a fee which is not 
yet agreed upon. 

Mate (by felandford out of Gretna") has had several thorough- 
bred mares ; but is chiefly kept for the use of the tenantry, who 
have his services at a fee oi one guinea, a privilege wnich is 
greatly appreciated by them. 

The brood mares are — 

1. Atalanta by Galopin out of Feronia. 

2. Amena by Hampton out of Mowerina. 

3. Dodona by Springfield out of Wheel of Fortune. 

4. Eileen by Munden out of Miss Middlewick. 

5. Flying Footstep by Doncaster out of Atalanta. 

6. Golden Eye by General Peel out of Pintail. 

7. Ladj Mar by Scottish Chief out of Lady Morgan. 

8. Lanssa by King of the Forest out of Acropolis. 

9. Mowerina by Scottish Chief out of Stockings. 

10. Marquessa by Blair Athol out of Murcia. 

11. Muirninn by Scottish Chief out of Violet. 

12. Modwena by Galopin out of Mowerina. 

13. Staffa by Scottish Chief out of Tails. 

14. Satchel by Galopin out of Quiver. 

15. The Shaker by Scottish Chief out of Fravolina. 

16. Tact by Wisdom out of Enigma. 

17. The Baroness by Saunterer out of Curatrix. 

18. Ulster Queen by Uncas out of Pirate Queen. 

19. Rattlewings by Galopin out of Mavis. 

20. Wheel of Fortune by Adventurer out of Queen 

Bertha. 

This must be admitted to be a most valuable stud of mares ; 
and to contain specimens of all the best blood in the kingdom. 
No expense is spared to mate those which are too near in Wood 
to St. Simon with the most approved and fashionable sires; and 
it is believed that racehorses are likely to be obtained which will 
reward the noble Duke for his strenuous efforts and generous 
enterprise. His grace gave 5,000 guineas for Wheel of Fortune 
and 1,100 guineas for her filly foal by Springfield (now called 
Dodona, ana put to St Simonl and very large prices were paid 
for several of the others, Rattlewings (when a yearling) having 
cost his grace 2,100 guineas. Atalanta is the dam of Ayrshire ; 
and Mowerina is the dam of Donovan, and Semolina ; from them 
and their companions, by the aid of St. Simon, a winner of the 
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Two Thousand Guineas, Derby, and St Leger may probably be 
bred at Welbeck. 

The yearlings of last year were nine in number, and were most 
promising. Five of them were by St. Simon ; and it is very doubtful 
whether tnere ever were a more promising lot of nine sent to New- 
market by one owner than these, and which are now two years 
old. Surplice (the property of Lord George Bentinck) was a mag- 
nificent yearling ; and being by Touchstone out of Crucifix, had a 
vast number of heavy engagements, indeed the forfeits alone 
amounted to £1,400 ; still, the colt St. Serf (by St. Simon out of 
Feronia, the dam of Atalanta) was even a more perfect colt 
as a yearling than Surplice was ; and, if able in his early days 
to accomplish what Surplice achieved with good old animals, 
he may, too, be one to perform the same feats that Surplice did. 

It should be noticed that the present Welbeck stud contains a 
large share of the blood of the late Lord George Bentinck's 
stud. Out of the twenty mares, no less than fifteen possess 
strains of Bay Middleton, EUs, Venison, or Surplice, all of which 
were horses owned by his lordship. Even St Simon harks back 
to Bay Middleton, who was one of the best bred and most 
superior racehorses upon the Turf, though he was not So 
successful at the stud. His stock proved often unsound and 
difficult to train. A very remarkable and inexplicable circum- 
stance in connection with this subject was the success of the 
foals got by Bay Middleton out of V elocipede mares, although 
the Velocipedes were notoriously, as a group, unsound as well as 
the Bay Middletons. Yet it was a fact that the Velocipede 
mares bred the soundest Bay Middletons ; and the best of the 
racehorses got by him. Mares got by Emilius and Whale- 
bone were some of the soundest bred at that time; and yet 
when these mares were put to Bay Middleton the produce could 
not be trained. A combination of the Bay Middleton and 
Velocipede blood (in themselves two extraordinarily good horses) 
should distinguish itself in their descendants. Therefore, with 
such choice mares and such a stallion as St. Simon (whose stock 
is so full of promise) the Welbeck stud, under good management, 
should realise the anticipation of its noble owner. 

A herd of about twenty-five or thirty Ayrshire and Alderney 
cows, of very choice breeds, are kept These have taken a 
number of prizes at the Boyal, the Bath and West of England, 
and at various local shows. A list of the honours won are 
announced upon various tablets placed in conspicuous parts of 
the cowhouse ; which is replete with every convenience for the 
comfort of the animals. The dairy is fitted up in the most 
beautiful manner imaginable, with marble and glass, having a 
fountain in its centre by which the temperature can be regulated. 

To dilate upon all the " wonders of Welbeck " would occupy 
more space than is at my disposal. Still a hasty mention of 
some of them may be interesting. I will mention the beautiful 
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lake, which is 159 acres in extent and three miles long; the 
deer parks of 1,640 acres, enclosed with ten and a half miles of 
well constructed iron fences, containing some fine stags 
and a large herd of pure white deer. The lodges number about 
forty-five, and are very ornamental; they are all built of one 
kind of stone, and the interior of each is both commodious, 
and comfortable. There are extensive shops with powerful 
steam-engines, and there is every description of machinery 
that can be required to perform tne work necessary upon the 
estate, the most of which, of every description, is executed at 
home. The gas works are upon an extensive scale ; for nearly 
all the buildings (including the great extent of tunnels) are 
lighted with gas, to supply which four gasometers are necessary. 
Tne poultry yards and kennels are of the very best ; as are the 
portable steam-engines with waggons for the conveyance of 
coals, materials of all description required for the parks and 
for the extensive roads, which are perfectly formed hy a very 
heavy roller attached to the traction engine. 

A few anecdotes and incidents characteristic of the noble 
owners of this magnificent estate should not be omitted. The 
fourth Duke of Portland was devoted to the improvement of his 
estates ; giving to its supervision great personal attention. His 
great delight was to occupy himself with the various labourers 
whom he employed ; and to aim at rendering his outlay remu- 
nerative. His grace would amuse himself by working with the 
men in the drains, trenches, and excavations for transplanting 
trees, &c, and in husbandry in the fields as well One day a. 
labouring man named Joe Stubbins was hoeing turnips ; and it 
appeared that he was thinning them too much. Taking the hoe 
in nand, his grace practically taught Stubbins how to hoe turnips 
without excessive thinning. " Is it correct" — asked he of Stubbins 
— " that you have been too unwell to work much lately ? " To 
which the labourer replied that he had not been able to do any 
work for six weeks. The Duke then said, " If I were to give you 
ten pounds what would you do with it ? " " Pay the debts my 
illness has caused ; and tnen buy what is wanted for my family.'" 
' Then, when you see me again, be sure and ask me for £10 ; for 
I am sorry to say I have not got so much in my pocket." 
Stubbins proving too modest to do this, the agent was desired to 
pay it. When the man acknowledged the receipt he was met 
with the speech, "Now, Stubbins, I intend making you a farmer;" 
and he was desired to prepare to live in a cottage which had 
recently been built. To this six acres of land were attached ;. 
which the Duke had most effectually drained and enriched by a 
liberal dressing of bones — and for the whole Stubbins was to pay- 
five pounds a year rent. As he proved an efficient farmer, a few 
years after, six acres additional were added to his occupation. 

Upon another occasion, a tenant upon the estate gave notice to 
leave his farm. The Duke asked why he had done so ; and was 
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told by the tenant that it was in consequence of his not having 
the means to cultivate it profitably. " What do you intend doing 
when you leave your farm ? " was the next inquiry. " I thought 
of taking a small dairy farm," was the reply. " Would you not 
prefer remaining in your house, and carrying on the farm for me, 
if I paid you for doing so ? " was his grace's third question. 
" Certainly ," was the reply. A promise was at once given that 
this should be arranged!. About two or three years afterwards 
the Duke inquired of his agent whether this said farm was in 
good cultivation ; and whether it realised any profit. He was told 
that the farm was now in excellent condition and paying its way. 
His grace then, upon meeting with this " old tenant," remarked 
to him that he was pleased to hear he had got the farm into good 
cultivation, and to his (the Duke's) advantage ; and added, " If 
you are able to cultivate this farm successfully when you act for 
me, surely you ought to do so acting for yourself. Therefore, 
if you say now much money you want, I will let you have 
sufficient to make up the capital requisite to enable you to farm 
to advantage." 

The Duke took a lively interest in the racing at Newmarket 
and in everything connected with it ; but he was more especially 
concerned with the training ground and the " Heath." He spared 
no expense to render this as perfect as possible for racing pur- 
poses ; by clearing portions of it from furze, by levelling it and 
sowing it with rape, feeding it off with sheep, and then laying it 
down with turf. He also purchased a large tract of land adjoin- 
ing the racecourse to prevent it from becoming the property of 
anyone who might not be favourable to racing. Not having 
obtained any previous knowledge of the boundaries of this land, 
his grace, one day after the conclusion of the races, inquired of 
a shepherd whether he could tell him which was the land the 
Duke of Portland had bought " Certainly I can " — said the man 
— " as I work upon it ; and I know it well" " Then show it to 
me, if you please." During the survey the shepherd stated, " I 
am wherry glad the Duke of Portland has bought this land." 
" Why are you glad he has bought it ? " remarked the Duke. 
" Because he is such a mort-a-good old chap," was the answer. 
" And why is he a mort-a-good old chap ? " "Because he employs 
so many men, and is so good to the poor," was the reply. 

His grace, as was the custom with many other noblemen, 
spent, during the racing season, much time at Newmarket ; and, 
between the meetings, was greatly interested in watching the 
training and management of his horses. He would spend much 
time with them, both when at exercise and when in the stably. 
When he was not so engaged, he would be occupied in making 
improvements upon the training grounds and courses. During 
race- week it was the Duke's custom to ride upon the Heath 
mounted on one of his favourite black longtail cobs, with high trot- 
ting action. He would attend the saddling for each race ; and, then, 
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trot off to his portable stand which was erected upon a waggon- 
This was fitted up with every convenience to enable the horses to 
be seen from it by the aid of a telescope, whichever of the various 
courses it might be upon which the race was run. From the 
time of the start his grace would, in a most audible voice, an- 
nounce the position of the several horses; and the probable 
result of the race. This he was enabled to do by the aid of an 
excellent telescope ; which is, now, in the possession of the writer 
of this article, who, in years gone by, has witnessed many races 
from the " portable stand." 

The fourth Duke was in the habit of wearing a blue coat, with 
gilt Jockey Club buttons, top boots, and " leather breeches." In 
this dress he would walk, when it rained, from the flat, into the 
town ; a servant leading his cob behind him. It was one of his 
grace's customs not to ride in a shower ; preferring to get drenched 
to riding on horseback in one. This habit was remarked upon ; 
for, on such occasions, the Duke returned to the town long after 
all the other visitors. The " Portland Stand " and the " Portland 
Farm " are mementos of a nobleman whose name was revered at 
the " little town " in Cambridgeshire. And there is every reason 
to think that the same name will continue to be so, for many 
years to come, by every one in Newmarket, and all who are 
interested in the noble sport which supports it. 

The late (or fifth) Duke of Portland — when Marquis of Tich- 
field — took some pleasure in the stud of his brother (the late 
Lord George Bentmck) ; and he was by no means a novice in 
estimating its strength. He would make thorough inspection of 
the horses, when they were stopping at Harcourt House, on their 
way to meet engagements. His grace hardly ever failed to do 
this ; having inquired of me what horses were there. This was 
a departure from his usual habits ; for the fifth Duke seldom 



he indulged in many peculiarities. He would purchase a number 
of horses, of various descriptions, at excessive prices ; and he 
had costly carriages, built after his own suggestion. These 
horses and carriages were never used ; and, after a time, were 
disposed of, at a great sacrifice. On one occasion the Duke 
bought what was represented to be a fine young horse, with a 
beautiful flowing mane and tail. It proved, on reaching the 
stables, to be an old animal, with a false mane and tail ; to the 
great amusement of his brother Lord George ; who took me to 
see it ; minus its mane and tail. 

Upon his accession to the Welbeck Estate as fifth Duke of 
Portland, his grace followed his father's example in devoting 
himself to improvements. Still, like his brothers Lords George 
and Henry Bentinck, he indulged greatly in extremes. One of 
his first objects was to remove the offices and domestic apart- 
ments to a distance from the Abbey. He pulled down the 
kitchen, chapel, beer cellars, and orange house ; and converted 
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the brewhouse into the kitchen, and the old riding school into 
a library and chapel. He erected an additional wing, with 
magnificent apartments ; which gives a more noble appearance 
to tne Abbey. The offices being removed to such a distance- 
to avoid any inconvenience which might arise from it— the fifth 
Duke devised the construction of tunnels and a tram or railway 
from the kitchen to the dining-room in the Abbey. From 
the Abbey a connection was made, through tunnels, to all the 
other offices. The works, executed by this Duke, exceed all 
precedents. Fifteen hundred workmen were employed upon 
them for years ; and the buildings are all erected in the most 
expensive manner and with the most costly materials. These 
alterations and additions are so extensive that, although his 
grace enjoyed the title but twenty years, it is stated that he 
expendea four millions sterling upon them ; and they may 
justly be designated as the "wonders of Welbeck," if not as 
some of the wonders of the world. 

Although eccentric, his grace was kind, considerate, and 
liberal He was ever desirous of rewarding those whom he 
employed according to their service and labour. When he took 
a walk: in the grounds or park he would invariably take a 
number of silver coins (which had been previously washed) in 
order to give something to each of those who opened the gates 
or otherwise waited upon him. 

The fifth Duke did* not often engage himself with sport, but 
would occasionally take a day's shooting. In order that he 
might not be absent from home when the Duke desired to shoot, 
the keeper once asked permission to attend his daughter's 
wedding upon a certain day. His grace did not accede to this 
request, stating he might require his services. He did not 
really do so ; and subsequently, meeting the keeper a few days 
after the wedding, the Duke inquired whether the keeper had 
attended the wedding. Receiving the reply, " Certainly not, 
since your grace desired me not to do so." " For your obedience, 
and to compensate her for your absence, I will give your daughter 
a present," said the Duke; and, writing a cheque for a laige 
sum, " Give your daughter that." 

"Wonders will never cease " is a truism which is often repeated* 
But this reference to those at Welbeck must be concluded. 
There are many matters of great interest which might be dilated 
upon, but they cannot be alluded to now. 

The present noble owner of Welbeck is too well known to be 
mentioned by so humble an individual as the author of these 
few reminiscences; yet he would wish to offer his tribute of 
respect to one who not only is most considerate towards all of 
those who have the honourable opportunity of serving him, but 
who has also provided generously for those who remain of the 6M 
servants of the family. 
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In the Reign of Queen Anne: 




VI. 

The familiar face and figure of William 
Cavendish, fourth Earl and first Duke 
of Devonshire, was seen for the last 
time at Newmarket during the Spring 
Meeting of 1707. On this, the occasion 
of his last appearance there, he could 
have only taken a passive interest in 
the proceedings ; through being almost 
prostrated by a complication of dropsy, 
gout, and stone ; consequently the ani- 
mation and zest — which had so long 
been characteristic of him when in the 
pursuit of the robust pleasures of the 
turf in those days — gave way to inert- 
ness caused by the incurable disease to 
which he succumbed at nine o'clock 
on the morning of the 18th of August, 1707 ; he being then in 
the sixty-eighth year of his age. The Duke played a prominent 
part in most of the stirring events — -political, ministerial, social 
—of the period wherein he flourished; and his connection with 
the turf was, relatively speaking, no less conspicuous. To the 
Cavendish family, even Wore the time of William Duke of 
Newcastle, the manage and horseracing came as natural as 
mother's milk ; therefore it is no wonder that the nobleman, the 
subject of this brief memoir, should have been prominently 
identified with " the sport of Kings." The Duke — eldest son of 
William Cavendish third Earl of Devonshire, by Elizabeth second 
daughter of William Cecil second Earl of Salisbury — was born 
on the 25th of January, 1640. We are told his early education 
was necessarily rendered somewhat irregular; nevertheless he 
was imbued with a predilection for equestrian knowledge, in 
which he afterwards took high honours. It seems his boyhood 
was chiefly spent abroad ; and for good and cogent reasons he 
did not take up his residence in England until the Restoration. 
During his travels on the Continent he was initiated into the 
questionable accomplishments of gallantry peculiar to the 
Koyalists of those times — as personified in the career of Bucking 
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ham, Rochester, Sedley, and others of that school ; but, unlike 
many of those, he was not identified with the " fast " proceedings 
that rendered so many of his friends and associates notorious. 

At the Restoration young Lord Cavendish returned to England 
in the mite of Charles IL ; officiated at the Coronation cere- 
monies; and was elected, soon after, M.P. for Derby. The 
following year he journeyed into Ireland, where he was converted 
to Home Rule by Lady Mary Butler, second daughter of James 
Duke of Ormonde, on the happy occasion of their marriage, at 
Kilkenny, on the 27th of October, 1661. On his return to 
England he. participated in all the courtly and social functions 
of tne time ; and attended to his Parliamentary duties on other 
occasions than when the King wanted money from his faithful 
Commons. In 1665 he volunteered for service on board the 
fleet under the command of the Duke of York ; and, although 
he fought bravely in defence of his country , he had the mortifi- 
cation to see tne Dutch Fleet sweep our shipping off the 
surface of the Thames, thanks to the imbecility of the Admiralty 
"authorities." In 1669 he made his first essay in diplomacy 
by joining the mission of Mr. Ralph Montague (whom we have 
so frequently encountered in tnese pages as the Duke of 
Montagu) to the Court of Versailles. While sojourning in 
Paris at this time the well-known incident occurred in which 
Lord Cavendish defended himself with his fists when he was 
attacked by three French officers of the King's guard with their 
swords. 

On his return to England Lord Cavendish took a prominent 
interest in political events ; and for many years played a con- 
spicuous part in the House of Commons. He frequently attended 
the meetmgs of the Royal Society (of which he was a Fellow) ; 
and at race meetings, particularly tnose at Newmarket, he was 
equally at home. Though he Was now opposed to the Court 
party he had many friends at Court. His chivalrous conduct — 
in vainly endeavouring to avenge the assassination of his friend, 
Tom Thyne, and his ineffectual efforts to prevent the judicial 
murder of Lord Russell — are too well known to require recapitu- 
lation here. On the death of his father, in November, 1684, 
Lord Cavendish succeeded to the family honours and estates ; 
and very soon afterwards, when James II. ascended the throne, 
the Earl of Devonshire proposed to discuss the King's speech in 
the House of Lords ; a proceeding which — though perfectly con- 
stitutional — was looked upon by the then Court faction as an 
overt act of rebellion. But fearing to proceed, openly and above 
board, against the popular Earl, the wire-pullers (behind the 
tottering throne) had recourse to a subtle subterfuge. By egging 
on Colonel Colepeper — to deliberately insult his Lordship — they 
hoped to get him into their toils. This abject tool accordingly 
lay in wait for his victim within the " verge " of the Court at 
Whitehall. The Earl happening to pass at the time, the gallant 
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Colonel hit him on the ear, " which my Lord returned, and felled 
him." This shocking outrage, occurring within the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Court, was promptly made known to the King ; 
whereupon a warrant was immediately issued directing the Earl 
to appear with his sureties before the Lord Chief Justice. He 
put in appearance accordingly on the 27th of April, 1687 ; and 
gave bail in £30,000 to appear the next day at the Court 
of King's Bench, himself in £10,000 and four securities in 
£5,000 each, namely, the Duke of Somerset, Lord Clifford, 
Lord Delamere, and the Hon. Thomas Wharton. When the 
Earl surrendered to the Court, on the following day, he was 
told his appearance was recorded; and allowed to depart on 
bail pending the hearing of the case. On the 6th of the follow- 
ing month the case was opened in the King's Bench ; when the 
noble prisoner was required to plead fqr striking Colonel Cole- 1 
neper in the King's Palace. He insisted on his privilege, that, as 
ne was a peer of England, he could not be tried for any 
misdemeanour during the sitting of Parliament; and it being 
then within the time of privilege, he refused to plead. The 
defence, however, did not hold good; and, without going into 
the particulars, it will be sufficient to mention that eventually 
the Earl was fined £30,000, and committed to prison until the 
amount was paid. The Countess, his mother, brought to King 
James bonds of Charles I. for £60,000 — lent him in the Civil War 
by the Cavendishes — and offered them all for the release of " her 
son Billy;" but James was obdurate. But "as the Earl was 
never able to bear any confinement he could break from, he 
broke out of his prison — only to go home to his seat at Chats- 
worth. Upon the news of his being there, the Sheriff of 
Derbyshire had a precept to apprehend him and bring him with 
a posse to town. But he invited the Sheriff in, and kept him a 

Ensoner of honour, till he had compounded for his own liberty, 
y giving bond to pay the full sum of £30,000." This bond was 
found among the papers of King James, after the Revolution of 
1688, and returned to the Earl of Devonshire by William III. 

In the meantime, the Earl kept idoof from the Court of 
James II.; devoting his time to rural sports and pastimes, 
rebuilding his seat at Chatsworth, and quietly promoting the 
advent of William of Orange. When King James ran away 
from his outraged subjects — and left his son-in-law to walk over 
the course for the kingdom upon which the sun is said to never 
set— the Earl of Devonshire — hastening to the support of William 
of Orange— was received with open arms and forthwith appointed 
Lord Steward of the King's Household. 

On March 21, 1688-89, Lord Chamberlain the Earl of Dorset 
issued a warrant to Sir Gilbert Talbot, Master and Treasurer of 
the Jewel House, signifying the King's pleasure that he (Sir 
Gilbert); was to prepare and deliver to the Earl of Devonshire, on 
his appointment to the office of Lord Steward of the Household, 
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one thousand ounces of plate, to be made in such vessels and. 
after such fashion as the Lord Steward shall direct* 

About the same time the Lord Steward was apportioned the. 
following apartments in Whitehall Palace, viz., tf the rooms on 
the waterside even with the gallery ; and the rooms overhead 
wherein Lord Dunmore and Col. Wardon lately were ; and also 
all the ground room on the ground floor, with the kitchea 
and offices belonging to the Duke's lodgings; excepting only 
the room called the 'Duke's Anteroom* (where he used ta 
eat), and the bedchamber and closet which the Duke had 
(wherein lately Mr. Petre lodged)." He soon after obtained 
an order to take possession ; i.e., " the lodgings in Whitehall 
wherein lately the Earl of Sunderland lived, with the kitchen 
and all other offices thereunto belonging." On February 23> 
1692-93, he obtained possession of "those lodgings wherein tho 
Countess of Plymouth lately dwelt, looking into the Privy 
Gardens, with what other conveniences she had thereunto be- 
longing." He was also allotted a suite of apartments at 
Newmarket Palace, which he occupied during the several raco 
meetings down to the Spring Meeting of 1707. Other honours^ 
dignities, and emoluments were conferred on the Earl, as oppor- 
tunity permitted. In May, 1689, he was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of the county Derby ; K.G., April 3, 1689 ; Recorder 
of Nottingham, November 13, 1690 ; Warden and Chief Justice 
in Eyre of all the Royal Forests, Chases, and Warrens North of 
Trent, November 21, 1690 ; Lord Lieutenant of the county Notts, 
May 6, 1692 ; and created Marquis of Harrington and Duke of 
Devonshire May 6, 1692. 

As to the Duke's career on the Turf, it would appear (so far as. 
can be gleaned from the fragmentary records of racing in thos& 
days) that he more often lost than won. Nevertheless, he loved 
the sport for its own sake. His " old horse " Loaby must have= 
contested many races before he broke down when running in an 
eight-mile race at the Spring Meeting of 1698. The Duke's, 
lawsuits with Mr. Frampton in the following year would probably 
give a good insight to the racing laws of those times if we could get 
at the facts. Unfortunately, the records of the Court of Common 
Pleas — where the case was tried — are mysteriously silent on 
the suit. It would appear the Duke's partiality was for matches. 
— eight and nine miles being his favourite courses ; and that ho 
usually had a couple of thousand on a match, or £1,000 a heat on 
the result. At the Spring Meeting of 1700 he had several of 
those events, and lost them all. Indeed, it was a bad meeting for 
him in other respects, as his Duchess was dangerously ill at the 

* It seema some time elapsed before this order was executed by the Master 
and Officers of the Jewel House, viz., December 10, 1701 ; when the Duke of 
Devonshire received three dozen silver plates, weighing 750 ozs. 5 dwtS.V 
which, at 8s. 6d. per oz., cost £318 17s. Id. ; and, June 14, 1702, one dozen 
silver plates, weighing 250 ozs. 17 dwts. 12 grs., at 8s. per oz., cost £106 His. 4d. 
— L. C. R. Plate Book, Vol. 595, pp. 332, 359. 
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time in London, and his son, Lord Henry Cavendish, was nearly 
burnt to death by a fire at his house in Soho Square — indeed, 
it caused his death on the ensuing 18th of May. 

On the accession of Queen Anne, the Duke of Devonshire was 
•confirmed in all the appointments held by him, under the Crown, 
in the preceding reign. His visits to Newmarket and other inci- 
dents associated with the Turf (having already been recorded in 
these pages) require no recapitulation nere. 

As an instance of the firmness of the Duke's character, no 
better example could be adduced than when he dared to beard the 
lioness of the Court in her own lair. At this particular time, the 
Duchess of Marlborough's will was law. She dispensed Court 
patronage ; sold and filled up offices without let or hindrance * f 
her power was omnipotent : none dare dispute her patronage or 
question the fitness of her nominees. A vacancy having occurred 
in the Lord Steward's Department of the Household, a candidate 
sought and obtained the post from the Duchess ; who sent her 
protege, without ceremony, to the Lord Steward, commanding him 
to confirm him, in it, forthwith. But to her great mortification — 
and contrary to the least of her expectations — he sent her nominee 
back to the Duchess ; upon whom the Duke immediately called 
with an air of grandeur equal, if not superior, to her own. " Madam/' 
rsaid he, " are you Queen of England, or am I the Lord Steward of 
the Household ? If you are the first, take this staff ; if I am the 
last, I only do my duty in this justification ; and you have done 
more than yours to be the occasion of it." This was the first rebuff 
the Duchess had received since she fancied herself the absolute 
Mistress of the Court. 

It seems that soon after the Duke's death some drafts of his 
racing and breeding stud were sold ; * although the greater and 
better portion of it reverted to his eldest son and successor, who 
was a prime favourite with the Queen, by whom he was appointed 
to the office of Lord Steward of the Household. Like his father, 
-the second Duke was a great patron of the Turf ; and, as we shall 
have frequent opportunities of showing, his horses held their own 
.against all comers. 

* The Duke of Devonshire's Diamond, " a very fine and cood horse," was 
advertised to serve mares at Mr. Marshall's stud at Plumstead in Kent. The 
fee was 10s. a mare. If they did not stand the first leap, " they might be 
brought again and have a second or third leap, or left there at grass at 4s. 
-a week." 

(To be continued.) 



Shorthorns. — At the dispersion of Sir Robert Loder's herd, on May 
15, fourteen cows and heifers, of the Duchess tribe, fetched 3,500 
-guineas, i.e., averaged 250 guineas each. The highest price was 510 
guineas (for an in-calf two-year-old heifer), paid by Mr. A. H. Lloyd ; 
who has, himself, a sale of choice Shorthorns of the same blood at 
Harewoods, Surrey, on Thursday, June 13. Here, there will be offered, 
3by Mr. Thornton, Grand Duchesses, Oxfords, Princesses, and Waterloos. 
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Spring Hunting in the New Forest. 

In many agricultural countries hunting this season ended early 
so the gathering of keen sportsmen (who, in the spring, are 
always attracted to the New Forest) was larger than usual. 
Lucky were those sportsmen ! for they were able to enjoy such 
a succession of good days, during the usual month of spring 
hunting, as even the oldest native can hardly ever remember 
before. It is with sport that our readers are interested ; or there 
might be much to tell of a sojourn in the Forest besides a 
chronicle of the hunting. 

It may be well to begin by giving a few details concerning the 
different hunts. Mr. Lovell is stul the ever-popular master of 
the deerhounds ; and long may he continue so to be ! No on& 
better understands those mysteries of the craft which he declares 
it has taken him a lifetime to acquire. Still, as he maintains,, 
he only knows half ; for there is something fresh to be learned 
every day that he " goes out." Though Allen now hunts the 
hounds, having as whip his son Charley (who is going to the 
Badsworth next season), the master is always ready to help; 
and, when he takes the lead, it is any odds that a deer is brougnt 
to hand. They have a grand pack of hounds ; and it would do 
the Squire of Bramham Moor good to travel south, if only for 
a day, to see how, under every difficulty, his drafts can hunt and 
kill a deer. 

Mr. Mills, of Bisterne Manor, is justly proud of his foxhounds, 
which are now known as " the vanishing pack ; " for they con- 
stantly slip away from their followers in the big enclosures; 
and sometimes lull a fox by themselves. Still, George Sears — or 
Morris — generally arrives in time to collect the pieces ; for both 
of them have a peculiar knack of getting across the Forest. 

At Furzy Lawn there will be several changes. Mr. Bradburne- 
retires in favour of Mr. Stanley Pearce ; who has engaged Povey 
(from the Old Berkshire) as huntsman in place of Jack Dale. 
Dale has shown this season till the end of April — as this tale 
will prove — sport of highest character ; and to large fields, for 
every nook and corner of Lyndhurst, Brockenhurst, and Ring- 
wood has been full of sportsmen. To show how they enjoyed 
themselves, as space is valuable, a few short notes from a diary 
must suffice. 

We commenced on Thursday, April 11, with the deerhounds- 
at Fritham. A nice morning ! till a storm gathered up and burst ; 
when hounds were laid on at three o'clock near Canterton. 
Very few saw the run, which was to Shave Green, and back to 
King's Garn ; out over Ocknell Plain to Pug Pits and Holm 
HilL At the last-named the deer, joining a herd, saved his life ; 
and the few surviving sportsmen rode home waterlogged. 

On Friday, April 12, a large field met Mr. Bradburne's fox- 
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hounds at Pennerly Gate. They drew Abbotts Standing, then 
Haw Hill, and marked a fox to ground. They ran another 
round Hawk Hill to Stubby ; till a thunderstorm saved his life, 
and also saturated his followers ; so that, after drawing Matley 
Bog and the Rifle Butts, " Home " was the order. 

On Saturday, April 13, a nice little field met Mr. Mills, at the 
Orown Inn, Bransgore ; and Sears first drew Mrs. Dark's coverts 
at Beech House, where they found a fox, and ran him across 
rough moorland, enclosed with banks and ditches ; then back to 
the Rhododendrons and crossed through Mr. Meyrick's pretty 
domain into Sir George Meyrick's Park at Hinton Admiral ; where 
that fox went to ground. Then they drew open Forest nearly to 
the kennels ; and back to Holmsley ; where they found a leash 
of foxes which kept them running, in different directions, till 
horses had enough of the deen ground. 

Monday, the 15th, was a rea letter day with the deerhounds, 
at Picket Post, when they found at once in Lord Normanton's 
High Wood ; and the pack was laid on at Chatteley's, 1.15 ; 
racing to Appleslade, Red Shoot Wood, Roe ; out across the plain, 
down the Soldiers' Bog to Backley and Oakley ; through Beech- 
beds and Knightwood ; down the stream in Gritnam ; through 
Hurst Hill to Queen's Bower ; where they roused their deer in the 
gorse; and killed him at 3.15 by the New Park fence, near 
Brockenhurst Bridge. 

Here the New Forest foxhounds met next morning (Tuesday, 
April 16) and had a capital run ; from Pug Pits out by Boldre 
Wood and Knightwood; turning back, through Pug Pits to 
Ocknell Wood, round to Boldre Wood ; where he beat them, 
after a run of an hour and twenty minutes. They found another 
in the Grove ; ran by Rufus's Stone to Black Wool ; through the 
Bentley's and Ocknell Wood to Pug Pits ; back to the Grove ; 
then, away again, by Alum Green and Bank ; through Gufnells 
to Coxlease ; where he beat them after the run of the season — - 
two hours and ten minutes. 

Mr. Mills, too, had a rare run next day ; from Handy Cross 
Pond. They found in the open near Roe, ran to Red Shoot Wood, 
Appleslade, Lindford, Moyles Court, back, over the open, to Roe 
and Milkham ; out across the bottom for Ibsley, where he beat 
them, after a run of two hours and thirty minutes. 

Extra crowds gathered at Eastertide, but there is plenty of 
room to ride in the Forest ; and no damage to be done to any 
crops. On Thursday sportsmen, with the deerhounds, at Fritham, 
were kept galloping about ; till, late in the evening, hounds were 
stopped, in Pug Pits, without blood. Saturday was another dis- 
appointing day with both packs of foxhounds. Mr. Bradburne's 
had no scent to hunt from Stoney Cross ; and Mr. Mills could 
only run two brace to ground from Wilverley. 

Easter Monday — with the deerhounds at Picket Post — was 
almost like a meet with the Queen's at Maidenhead Thicket. The 
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tufters found a deer in Lord Normanton's covert (Bacon Hill); 
and the pack soon thinned the field through Lindford Great 
Enclosure, Appleslade, Roe, over the open to Oakley, Beechbeds, 
Burley Rails, across the fields to Dame, Slough, Vinney Ridge, 
Pound Hill, New Park, Hurst Hill, into BrickljTis : where they 
killed, after a real hunting run of an hour and thirty-five minutes. 

A meet at Bolton's Bench next morning, April 23, meant the 
last with Mr. Bradburne's hounds ; so a large field assembled, 
inclined to sadness; for no one enjoys last davs, especially when 
a change of management is anticipated. Matley Bog was blank; 
but they found in Buskets without scent enough to kill. This 
was the case in Brochis Hill ; but, in the famous rhododendrons 
in Minstead Manor, hounds killed a fox — so their season ended 
with blood. 

Next day, April 24, Mr. Mills' hounds kept their followers 
very busy from Wilverley Lodge ; and grief predominated ; but, 
they went home without killing even a man. Thursday, 25th, 
was a cold, wet morning, when the deerhounds met at Stoney 
Cross Tun — better known now as the Compton Arms — where 
Beach welcomes sportsmen and takes care oi their horses. Mr. 
Lovell took the pack down to the Earldoms, where a deer was 
harboured. He was quickly roused by the pack, which raced 
through Mrs. Morrison's coverts, at Hampworth and the 
Franchise to Bramshaw Telegraph ; out, over the Forest, to Islands 
Thorns, Amberwood, Sloden, the Bentleys, Roe, Red Shoot, 
Appleslade, Lindford, Moyles Court, Newlands, Hasley, Ashley, 
Hampton Ridge, all over the open wild country to Godshill, 
down to the River Avon. Here the deer was killed after a run 
of three hours and twenty minutes. The finish was, thus, very 
select ; and it was late before the last sportsman arrived home. 

Friday, April 26, was a day of rest — for all but the most 
active — at the Lyndhurst Athletic Sports. These, as usual, 
passed off well under the presidency of Lord Londesborough, 
who was assisted by his hard-working committees and honorary 
secretaries (Captain Porcelli and Mr. Blaker). It was a jovial 
gathering ! where all went merrily as marriage bells ; for every 
one came for enjoyment, and the races — especially over obstacles 
— were manfully contested; so Lady Londesborough might 
well compliment the happy recipients of the handsome prizes. 

In the evening every one collected, in the New Forest Hall, to 
see "A Legend of tne New Forest," an original operetta, in 
three acts; composed. by Capt. E. C. Trollope, written by Mrs. 
P. C. de Crespigny and Miss Maud Key. The parts were sustained 
by Miss Edith Clvn (who sang charmingly); Miss Brownrigg 
(who danced gracefully) ; Mrs. E. Paston-Cooper, Mrs. Bradburne, 
Colonel and Mrs. Younger, Capt. Trollope, Sir Charles , Rich, 
Mr. W. F. Rawnsley, and by aristocratic choruses of handsome 
and charming gipsies. Little Master Bradburne played a dashing 
demon, who handed the bow to the phantom, Sir Walter Tyrrel* 
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wherewith to shoot King Rufus. According to the legend, this 
monarch appears on the old spot for a month during every year • 
nor will Tyrrel obtain peace till he can persuade a maiden to be 
his wife. The scenery was painted by Messrs. Jack Emms and 
G. F. Short. The audience thoroughly appreciated every hit; 
especially the misfortunes of the poor licensee, whose song was- 
encored; as were, enthusiastically, several of Miss Grlyn's, 
especially an appeal for her phantom lover. As Zara, she was 
selected, by Sir Walter Tyrrel, to be his saviour from farther 
wanderings. If this little legend be repeated, during the cricket 
week at Lyndhurst, there is sure to be a full house ; for never 
was applause more enthusiastic at the fall of a curtain. 

On Saturday, April 27, Mr. Mills' pack soon vanished from 
Crowe Chapel ; and only a few sportsmen rejoined them late in 
the afternoon in Slufter. Nor were they more lucky on Monday 
with the deerhounds at Picket Post ; for hounds divided soon 
after they were laid on ; and only came together again too late 
to kill a deer. 

A show of pony stallions — which will do good in the 
Forest — kept sportsmen amused next morning ; and the sale of 
Mr. Bradburne's stud (at the kennels) drew a large audience on 
a wet afternoon. Prices were fairly satisfactory; yet some 
visitors secured bargains, especially when Jack Dale's terriers 
were sold. On Wednesday Mr. Mills had a very fast gallop of 
twenty-five minutes from Holmesly to Burley ; with many falls 
in bogs. There was fun again in the afternoon from Burley New, 
till the fox went to ground in Burley Rocks. 

Heavy rain all night and until noon on Thursday, May 2 r 
gave the deerhoimds the run of the season from Little Stoney 
Cross ; for hounds can generally run when water splashes over 
their backs. They found a rare good deer in King s Garn that 
took them up to the copse of Linwood (where he was blanched 
and hoimds raced in view), back across Brook Common, through 
Canterton Coverts, to Shave Green, Brochis Hill, Irons Hill, 
Buskets, across Lyndhurst Road, to Ashurst Lodge ; back, along- 
side the railway (which they crossed by the station), into Church 
Place, Deer Leap, Long Down, Foxhifl Farm, Staplewood Hill ; 
into Marchwood Park, close to Southampton Water. They 
hunted up to their deer in the lake, and killed him, after a very 
fast run of one hour and thirty-five minutes, which fairly 
decimated the field; after which master and huntsman rode 
home, happy as kings. 

On Saturday, May 4, Mr. Mills wound up the season (as he 
had commenced on August 1) with a meet at Picket Post. 
There a large field collected; and a few saw a very sharp 
gallop round Islands Thorns in the evening, but no May fox 
was killed ; still their followers look forward hopefully till next 
August. So ends the chronicle of 1888-89 ! A brilliant wind-up 
to a very good season ! And may all good sportsmen " summer " 
well, to he ready for the next. " ' ^ 
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Yachting and Rowing. 

Although Lord Dunraven's challenge — for the America Cup — 
has been talked about for some time, there has been, during the 
last few weeks, more than one period when the chances of a 
match appeared very small The Valkyrie is, however, now at 
work ; yet it must be said that the prospects of a British victory 
are scarcely so bright as they were m 1887. In all the matches 
sailed before starting to America, The Thistle, especially in light 
winds, showed remarkable speed. Lord Dunraven's new ship 
has, at present, been tested mainly in light winds ; and, in these, 
has certainly acquitted herself well. In the first match — that of 
the New Thames Yacht Club, on the 22nd ulto. — the entries 
consisted of Mohawk (Colonel Villiers Bagot), Vreda (Mr. T. H. 
Hoddens), Yarana (Mr. P. A. Ralli), Dis (Mr. A. D. Clarke), 
Deerhound (Captain C. G. Nottage), Foxhound (Mr. Harry 
North), Valkyrie (Earl of Dunraven), and Irex (Mr. J. Jameson) ; 
Dis and Foxhound were, however, absentees. The wind was, 
throughout, very paltry, so that instead of going round the 
Mouse, the Club steamer stopped abreast of the Nore. At this 
point Valkyrie had about a minute's lead of Yarana; and 
Deerhound was next (close up), with Irex a bad fourth. 
Valkyrie led home with a very light wind; yet, when the 
time allowances were worked out, they showed that Deerhound 
had won. On the next occasion (the Royal London day) the 
craft raced in two classes; the first consisted of Irex, Yarana, 
and Valkyrie, starting in the Lower Hope, round the Mouse, and 
back to Rosherville; while those rated "under forty" went 
from the same point, and had to round the West Oaze Buoy, 
also finishing at Rosherville. Deerhound and Vreda were, 
again, too good for Mohawk. Still the wind was most pro- 
vokinglv light; and, from time to time, the vessels did little 
more than drift. All the same, Deerhound was to the fore; 
while, in the premier class, Valkyrie showed the way right 
through ; making the most of the poor breeze, which compelled 
another curtailment of the course. The yachts, as on the previous 
day, rounded the steamer near the Nore; Valkyrie w innin g hand- 
somely. Her finish was timed at 5 h. 6 min. 57 sec, while Yar- 
ana was not home until 5 h. 31 min. 17 sec. Valkyrie, thus, had 
nearly 18 minutes to spare. The last of the three days, (under 
the auspices of the Royal Thames), was a decided improvement 
in weather ; for, though the early morning did not promise well, 
wind strengthened as the day wore on ; and the sailing afforded 
a tolerable test of the capacities of the vessels. The first class 
again consisted of Yarana, Valkyrie, and Irex; and went the 
usual course. A second lot comprised Mohawk, Vreda, and 
Deerhound; and a third division included Maid Marion (Mr. 
VOL. li. — no. 352. g G 
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Miles B. Kennedy), Foxglove (Mr. W. B. Paget), Dis, Vol-au- Vent 
(Mr. R. Ingham Clark), Amphitrite (Lieut-Colonel A. W. 
Macgregor), Foxhound and Decima (Mr. St. Julien Arabin). Both 
of these had to round the West Oaze Buoy; and finish off 
Gravesend. Yarana had the best of the start ; and led Valkyrie 
a long way; the fleet keeping very close order down the 
Kentish shore. After lunch a welcome change came; the 
wind hardened, so that, contrary to anticipation, the vessels were 
able to go the full course. Valkyrie established a lead when 
the breeze improved ; and rounded at the Mouse just before half 
past two. Yarana was 4 min. 40 sec. later, and Irex was 5 min. 
40 sec. behind her. Yarana, thus far, kept within her time 
allowance (6 min. 30 sec.) of the leader. Spinnakers were, now, 
set smartly ; especially on Yarana ; and the fleet went very fast 
In the end, Valkyrie worked out lead enough to give Yarana her 
time allowance, with 1 min. 17 sec. to spare. Irex (although, of 
course, hopelessly out of any chance of a prize) made up a lot 
of leeway when the wind strengthened, and finished within 
19 sec. of Yarana. We must wait for a real heavy day, to see if 
Irex, in her own weather, can have a look-in against the new 
cracks ; but, so far, she has had no luck this season. 

Meanwhile Deerhound was leading Vreda and Mohawk home ; 
and was loudly cheered on reaching the flag. Vreda — with an 
allowance of over nineteen minutes — was threateningly close, and 
ultimately took first prize, having besides nearly five minutes in 
hand. In the handicap, Vol-au- Vent had to give time — varying 
from seven to forty minutes — to all her opponents ; and, although 
first in, lost the honours to Foxglove. Altogether the day's sport 
was very enjoyable ; and brought what used to be known as the 
" Thames Cutter Week " to a most satisfactory conclusion. 

Cowes is likely this season to be more patronised than ever ; 
and by all classes of sailing men. A new club has been founded 
there, with the title of the Island Sailing Club, which, it is 
promised, shall be in full activity by the end of the present 
month. As the Royal Yacht Squadron and the Royal London 
Yacht Club already have quarters at Cowes, this town will be 
found to be well provided with all accommodation required by 
amateur seafarers, a body rapidly increasing in numbers. The 
Naval Artillery Volunteers (so long fostered by Lord Brassey) did 
much to develop a taste for seamanship and sailing. And the 
success of Corinthian matches has each season become more 
marked ; clubs devoted to amateur sailing being constantly on 
the increase. 

Mr. Birchall — not content with entering for nearly all available 
events during the summer — has, during the past winter, been 
racing the Neptune in the Mediterranean. He brings home 
some ten prizes ; and will overhaul, at Gosport, for the coming 
season. 

The prizes given by Prince Batthyany (of course the family 
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name reminds everyone of Flying Cloud and Kriemhilda) are 
being keenly contested by the members of the London Model 
Yacht Club ; which flourishes amazingly. Mr. E. R. Tatchell has 
won a heat or two ; and bids fair to carry off at least one of the 
trophies. 

The promised arrival on the Thames of Searle (the Australian 
champion) and O'Connor (the American great gun), is sure to 
attract to our shores " all and sundry " of the contingent who 
make their living by rowing, or talking about it. Searle is due 
before long ; having, it is reported, left Australia for England on 
the 10th ulto. ; O'Connor is to start from America on the 5th 
inst. Wallace Ross is also expected before long ; and, by Sep- 
tember — when the Searle-O'Connor match is to be rowed between 
Putney and Mortlake — there will be, no doubt, a cosmopolitan 
collection of aquatic sportsmen, of all sizes and qualities. Native 
talent still appears at as low an ebb as ever. There is absolutely 
no youngster to be seen of especial promise ; and this, although 
unceasing activity reigns amongst the tradesman and artisan 
class. 



"Our Van." 

Shall we recall that miserable day when in wet and 
May Day. cold we saw Donovan beaten by Enthusiast ? No ; 

let the dead past bury its dead. It is a long time 
ago, or at least it will be, by the time these pages are read ; and why 
should we dig up an old sorrow ? It was very terrible for an hour or 
so ; but we got over it as we did over poor Friar's Balsam's broken 
jaw ; and then the pro and con on the morrow as to the cause — why 
that was worth all the money backers lost and bookies won. How we 
did talk and how we did write; which latter was much worse than the 
former ; because the man who writes is supposed to be in a collected 
frame of mind, and not to tell more tarradiddles than he can help. 
There were a good many told about the Two Thousand though. But, 
again we say, never mind ! 

Where shall we begin our May budget ? We dare 
The Old Order, not venture on Chester ; we have done it so often. 

Old " Baily " readers will fling the green covers to 
the other end of the room, we feel sure, if they see any allusion to the 
Walls and the view therefrom, the Dee salmon, and the early goose- 
berries. A lament, too — over the exaltation of gate money and the 
decay of old-fashioned meetings — will probably not meet with the appro- 
bation of a reader who may be a holder of shares in Kempton Park or 
.New Barns. We could drop a tear or two a few years ago over the 
declining fortunes of Chester, Bath, York, and others of the old- 
fashioned sort ; but now we shrug our shoulders, and only say que 
voulez vou8. The old order has changed ; and, though we hardly like 
to acknowledge it, most of us perceive how hard it is to kick against 
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the pricks. This year it was harder than ever. We went to Chester, 
of course, and hope to go there as long as life is spared ; but we were 
all thinking this time of the Jubilee and the Royal more than we were 
of the Cup. There were the old surroundings, as pleasant to the 
senses as ever they were ; there were the old crowds, and old cakes and 
ale for those crowds to enjoy ; but the what-came-we-out-for-to-see was a 
question that might have been asked more than once. The committee 
and the zealous C.C., Mr. T. Lawley, had done all they could, but they 
had not been seconded by some of the old patrons of the meeting ; and 
though there were two or three of the old faces on the stewards' stand,, 
among them those of Lord Combermere, Colonel Forester, and General 
Mostyn, there were many gaps. The Duke of Westminster was unable 
to be present ; and singular to say his Grace had not a horse running. 
The parties in the neighbourhood, too, were small ; and altogether the 
three days, except for the weather, would not have been enjoyable. 
But we are forgetting. We said we would spare our readers this year 
the tale of Chester. Shall we take them to the Academy ? 
Snort d Co trv Lifti wnere is it ? the sport we mean. We wander 
ItB^^ltoju* 6 on for 801116 time from gallery to gallery without 
meeting any fine old crusted M.F.H. on the old 
horse (always " the old horse "), with a favourite hound or two that we 
have been accustomed to see for so many years. To tell the truth, we 
were rather pleased than not that they were absent. There was a terrible 
sameness about the canvases ; " the old horse-" was very wooden some- 
times, and his master was not very interesting. We did find certainly 
in one of the rooms a full-length of Colonel North by Mr. Onless, R.A., 
and, as the gallant Colonel is master of the Mid-Kent Staghounds, that 
must count ; and Messrs. Sedley and Charlton share between them the 
honour of having painted the only equestrian portrait in the Academy, 
that, of Mr. Andrew Knowles, who was for some time Master of, and 
did so much for, the Ledbury Hunt. Mr. Knowles is mounted on a 
very serviceable chestnut with a hound or two ; but the picture is hung 
so high that looking at it is a toil. We must hark back to a doggie 
picture of Miss Godsel's, which is clever. " Give a dog a bad name, and 
hang him," shows us an animal very much ashamed of himself ; and 
" Waiting for Help " is a deer and hounds picture, of which there is no 
lack, by the way. Mr. Carter has drawn a very good stag ; and in " The 
Boscobel Oak " Mr. E. Croft has painted some very handsome horses ; 
their only fault, as one critic has remarked, that they are " too good for 
the time." In Mr. Briton Riviere's " Of a fool and his folly there is no 
end," the horses do not quite strike us as being correct ; and certainly 
the best drawn figure is the Jester's donkey, quite in the painter's early 
style. For Mr. Riviere has taken up new ideas ; and his only other 
picture in the Academy, " Pale Cynthia," though beautiful, doubtless, 
makes us long for some of those domestic subjects of his, in which dogs, 
geese, ducks, cats, horses, and chickens figured. Do our readers remem- 
ber " The Last Scoop " of four or five years ago ? And as we are on dogs, 
let us call attention to a bit of good painting and genuine humour in 
" The Lost Chord " of Mr. F. Mulock's, two dogs exploring a guitar that 
lies on the ground. One of them has struck the chord with his paws, 
and the puzzled countenances of both are excellently rendered. Mr. 
Mulock has in another room a joint production of his own and Mr. H. 
Dixon, " He fears no wound who never felt a scratch ; " showing with what 
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different feelings the terrier who has felt the black cat's claws regards 
the attack on her from the one who has not experienced pussy's atten- 
tions. "We must particularly mention Mr. Claude Hayes's " A Southerly 
Wind and a Cloudy Sky," <fcc., because it is the first, to us, satisfactory 
•embodiment of the legend that we have seen on canvas. It has been 
often attempted, if our memory serves, and not too successfully ; but 
Mr. Hayes has given an atmosphere that explains the title. There is 
more about the little picture to notice, we feel sure, if the hanging 
committee had been kinder. There is a great deal of good work in 
Mr. John Charlton's picture called " Incidents in the Charge of the light 
Brigade at Balaclava." Lord George Paget was leading the 4th Light 
Dragoons, second line in the charge, when, meeting the riderless horses 
from the first line, they turned and charged abreast of him. It is a very 
stirring incident well told. " Brothers of the Brush " is the rather far- 
fetched title of a canvas representing a couple of terrier puppies worry- 
ing a fox's brush. There is a good picture in which that wicked 
" Charlie " is the leading character, " A Return Visit," by Mr. A. W. 
Strutt, a fox playing the mischief in a poultry yard in full light of day. 
The fox is very good. Mr. H. Garland's " Anxious Moments " hardly 
explains itself ; and the handsome face of Colonel Edis, the popular com- 
mander of the Artist Corps, painted by Mr. P. R. Morris, is a relief 
after the dull, uninteresting faces — though no doubt admirably limned 
— which confront us on all sides. Cannot the hanging committee, we 
wonder, "make a law and pass a proclamation" that all undistin- 
guished nobodies who sit for Academy honours shall at least be decent- 
looking — or they will be sent to Olympia ? The portraits, some few apart, 
vexed our souls. Of course those of Mr. Herkomer, Mr. Onless, Sir 
John Millais (only represented by one portrait), Mr. P. R. Morris, Mr. 
Burgess, Mr. John Pettie, and Mr. H. T. Wells command our admira- 
tion ; and we would especially mention the Lady Eden and the Mrs. 
Gladstone of Herkomer's, and the Lady Manisty and Mr. Thomas 
Sidney Cooper of Onless's, not forgetting (one of the prettiest in the 
Academy), the charming face of Muriel, daughter of Mr. John Collett, 
by Burgess. But even some of these artists have not been happy in 
their sitters. While we admire the work, we deplore the subject. 
Are the Royal Academicians strong enough, we wonder, to stop the tide 
of commonplace ; which, in the shape of portraits, overflows the walls 
of Burlington House? 

But here is ono of Nature's portraits, " The Dawn of an Autumn 
Day," to refresh us after the vacuous countenances of John Brown, 
Esq., and Mr. Samuel Smith. The title of the picture almost suggests 
Mr. W. B. Leader ; and the canvas is a beautiful transcript of trees and 
running water, though perhaps " Sabrina's Stream " and " Cambria's 
Coast " will be thought by most people the masterpieces of the artist 
for this year. " Cambria's Coast " is certainly very lovely, a picture 
that grows upon you in its calm beauty. Mr. Leader is, we hear, about 
to leave his pretty residence near Worcester, but we trust he will not 
give up the county. To those who know Worcestershire, Mr. Leader's 
landscapes appeal with a double force. There is a canvas not far from 
u The Dawn of an Autumn Day " that we venture to think will arrest 
general attention. "In His Father's Footsteps" is the picture of a 
fair young boy bestriding a gallant grey, held by a groom ; while, by the 
horse's shoulders, stands a handsome old man, the grandsire, con- 
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templating the boy with a face in which sternness blends with emotion. 
The widowed mother looks on from a balcony ; the groom holding the 
horse's head lowers his eyes as if feeling the grief that the mother 
and grandfather express ; the gay, bright face of the bonny lad is the 
light to the picture, the pathos of which is undeniable. But we must 
hurry on through a mass of pictures, with here and there something 
that attracts, much that does not. " Digging Out," by Mr. J. Emms, 
hardly satisfied us ; but a picture near it of animal life, " Strolling 
Players Awaiting an Audience," is full of humour and good drawing. 
A group of performing dogs, ranged partly on a platform and partly 
below it, are gazing at the spectators with a sort of anxious gravity, 
as if keenly alive to their responsibilities, and eager for a good " house." 
Each dog has individuality on his features ; and even the donkeys are 
looking on with a professional air, as if contemplating the business 
aspect of the work. The artist is Mr. Yates Charrington, and he 
deserves our thanks. Though not exactly coming under the heading 
of this brief notice, we must not omit Mr. Dendy Sadler's " Over the 
Nuts and "Wine," an old world quartet enjoying their port after dinner, 
a very telling picture ; and thus bring our rapidly sketched notes to a 
conclusion. 

We fancied, as we hurried through the rooms of 
Kempton and the Burlington House, that — while a group of faultlessly 
Jubilee. got-up young women were contemplating with most 

artistic eyes a landscape of Leader's, or those most 
wonderful ball-playing young Grecians of Sir Frederick's — we did 
hear occasionally sotto voce inquiries, from Mabel to Muriel, of, " Are 
you going to Kempton ? " Of course she was. Wasn't she thinking of 
her frock, as she gazed on " Cambria's Coast ; " and wondering if that 
horrid Mabel had got a prettier one, when she faced " Sabrina's Stream"? 
The Academy is all very well, of course, but the especial paradises of 
the season are Sandown and Kempton ; and the entrance to their 
pastures is what a modern Peri considers a temporary Eden. And Peri 
laid herself out for Kempton, you bet ! and was rewarded, we trust ; and 
rewarded in her turn the wealthy shareholders — or Peri's friend did — and 
the no less wealthy executive who had borne the burden and heat of 
many days ; rewarded, too, more or less, good John Bertram and his 
staff of 400 waiters, who provided the things Peri is very fond of, 
including mayonnaise of salmon, fiz not too dry, and tea. And as Peri 
occasionally bets, they had provided a Jubilee Stakes ; " all for her," and 
a good many other people besides. And, in the words of a music-hall 
ballad sung by the dashing serio-comic of the day when Caractacus won 
the Derby, "The betting went up and the people came down" — and 
the Waterloo platforms and the Kempton turnstiles did great business, 
and Goldseeker was the burden of the song. Our readers, of course, 
know all about Goldseeker ; or if they do not they ought to do. He 
is a great horse, Goldseeker ! and as good-looking as he is great ; and 
how he ran away with the City and Suburban — to the disgust of his 
stable and the joy of the early birds — need not here be repeated. Our 
readers, too, know, or ought to, how, according to that jade, Rumour, 
his party had backed him for the Jubilee ; for which, if he had not taken 
the unwarrantable liberty of winning at Epsom, he would have been 
the best goods ever known ; we (backers) should then have never wanted 
money any more ; they (bookies) would either have committed suicide, 
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or, if alive, been sent to Hanwell ; and the dawn of a millennium would 
have begun, in which the lion, as personated by Captain Dudley Smooth, 
would have laid down with the lamb, represented, for this occasion 
only, by the chief bookmaker. However, this delightful arrangement 
did not come off; and Goldseeker, after rumours that he would not 
run, came to the post with the unprecedented weight of 9 st. 1 lb. He 
was a great horse, as we all knew ; and he looked it in the paddock half 
an hour before the race. The public were on him, we think, though 
some of us had had our ardour rather checked by hearing, when we 
arrived at Kempton, that the gentleman — generally considered the 
manager of the stable — had not a shilling on the horse. Either he 
considered he was overweighted, or he was doubtful as to his fitness. 
The best thing to be done by those who marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested this rumour — which we may here say was undoubtedly true — 
was to leave Goldseeker severely alone. At least that was the opinion 
we expressed to any friends caring to ask us; and the result fully 
justified, we think, our advice. Neither did we quite see why there 
was such a run on either Orbit or True Blue II.; and here again 
we were told that neither Kingsclere nor Danebury much fancied the 
chance of their respective horses ; and that the master of Danebury, up 
to half an hour before the race, had not backed his horse for a shilling. 
However, we presume he did put on something ; as the horse left off 
equal favourite with Goldseeker at 11 to 2. There were some wonderful 
stories before the race as to what Screech Owl had done with Martley 
in a trial ; and moreover they had the advantage of being true, which 
cannot be said of all racing tales ; so Lord Cholmondeley's colt came in 
the market and found plenty of support along with Amphion at 100 to 8. 
Wadlow made no secret of his belief that none of the older horses could 
beat Screech Owl, and that if one of his own age was to do it he must 
be A 1. Of course the win of Amphion at Derby had called attention 
to the great chance General Byrne's horse possessed ; and it is curious, 
so well did he look, and such a picture of quality as he was, that he did 
not figure at a shorter price. But we were eaten up with Goldseeker, 
True Blue, and the wretched Orbit ; and everything else was more or 
less an outsider. They backed the beautiful Love-in-idleness, who, on 
the Epsom running, had a great chance of beating Goldseeker, and also 
The Rejected ; but there was comparatively little money for Bullion, 
and Martley had given way before the advance of his stable companion, 
Screech Owl. Everybody said to his fellow that it was " a very open 
race ; " and straightway went to the rails and took 5 to 1 about Orbit, or 
whatever was his fancy, at whatever the price, and the bookies did a 
good trade. The "Pink 'Un's" representative, William the Silent, 
took front rank among the outsiders ; and brought, we fear, grief to 
some leading members of the theatrical profession. " Spangles " not a 
few, besides those of his popular owner, went on him ; and after the 
race there was a reckoning up of how many " stalls " to the bad were 
some well-known managers. The race requires little telling. Screech 
Owl took the lead directly the flag fell ; followed by Amphion, and really 
that is all our readers need be told ; except that the positions of the 
leaders were reversed soon after they came into the straight. Screech 
Owl was apparently still going the strongest, and Bradbury was riding 
Amphion ; but at the distance Lord Cholmondeley's colt began to tire, 
and so let up Amphion ; and, then, the race was over. Wadlow said 
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truly when he declared that he would beat all the older horses ; but he 
found a better three-year-old than his own ; and Amphion showed us a 
return to the form that last year we were inclined to rate very high. 
He went off in the late summer and autumn ; and his win at Derby 
paved the way for his success at Kempton. A beautiful colt doing 
great honour to Rosebery — we believe his undoubted sire — he has, 
unfortunately no engagements, at least none of any importance ; but 
General Byrne, we trust, may find handicappers lenient ; and at weight 
for age, penalties or no, Amphion will be a difficult nut to crack. He 
may be a cup hero — who can say ? 

But the terrible defeat of Goldseeker, the wretched figure cut by 
Orbit, and the " running pig," or something like it, of True Blue II. 
demand a paragraph to themselves. And yet we have very little to say 
except that Goldseeker's running could not be true. Bar the extreme 
outsiders — who were never in the race — Goldseeker was about the first 
horse beaten. True Blue II. ran as if he did not intend to win ; and 
Orbit no one saw. There had been a ballot for places, in which 
Amphion and Bullion got the best inside berths, and Goldseeker the 
worst outside one. Making full allowance for his bad position, it is 
yet difficult to believe that this was the horse's true running. He 
carried a great weight ; but still we had expected him, if not to win, to 
make a good fight for victory, and not to come in, which he did, at the 
tails of everything. Hard fortune or bad management — which is it? — 
to have a very good horse and not be able to win any money with 
him ! As we have said above, it was the general belief that his stable 
had backed him for the Jubilee under the belief that he could not be 
got ready for Epsom ; and he was only started for that race to give the 
people who had backed him a run for their money. If this is so, the 
case of his owner is hard indeed. The City and Suburban win will 
take a deal of wiping out from the memories of handicappers ; but still 
we hope Mr. Leybourne's good horse will find his place this year among 
those who first catch Mr. Robinson's eye. 

And, if the Jubilee Friday was a big day, the Royal 
The Royal Stakes. Saturday was a bigger. There were some learned 

pundits — men with an eye and a mind for big 
crowds — who declared the concourse was not equal to that of Minting's 
and Bendigo's years ; but no one, including ourselves, believed them. 
Since that memorable Saturday we have fallen in with one or two of the 
higher powers of Kempton ; and have invidiously tried to extract from 
them what was the " take " on the two days. Our efforts were vain. 
Unheard-of tortures, we feel confident, would not have wrung from 
Mr. Portman-Dalton, Mr. Hyde, Captain Bayley, or Mr. George 
Everett the sum total. But there was a satisfied twinkle in Mr. 
George Everett's eye that spoke of a dividend this year even better 
than that of last. And, by the way, if we, and some of our journalistic 
brethren — who now and then inveigh against the "plethora" (favourite 
word) of racing, and urge upon the Turf Legislature the advisability of 
restricting the number of gate-money meetings — if we were share- 
holders in Kempton, Sandown, or Manchester, how different would be 
our views ! Then if the Jockey Club knocked off a meeting or curtailed 
a day, what thunderbolts of wrath should we not put in type! We 
should look out our strongest adjectives, and " tyranny " would be the 
mildest of our substantives. But the Van Driver is not, alas! a 
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Kempton shareholder. If he was, a series of articles in " The Sporting 
Slasher" on the expediency of having a race meeting every three weeks — 
with terrific denunciations against the Jockey Club if they opposed the 
scheme — might be expected from his pen. Now, beyond a feeble 
protest against racing six days a week, he has nothing to say. So let 
us return to our muttons. 

The show in the paddock was a small show ; and if it had not been 
for the presence of General Boulanger, the excitement would have been 
small. As it was, the rather insignificant figure of the Frenchman was 
more an object of interest than Ayrshire or Friar's Balsam. We are an 
idol-worshipping people ; and two years since evinced a wild adoration 
for Bendigo such as we do not remember any other horse in the last 
five and twenty years calling forth. Now there was no Bendigo nor 
Minting either in the paddock ; so the ladies went for Boulanger ; and 
we are bound to add, as veracious chroniclers, expressed themselves as 
disappointed when they saw him. There really was something for 
them to see in Friar's Balsam, Ayrshire, Seabreeze, and Melanion, four 
very good-looking horses, Derby, Oaks, and Leger winners among them ; 
and one who might have taken the highest classic honours but for a 
cruel mishap. Melanion, too, comparatively unknown, was a very taking- 
looking horse to the eye, and gained many admirers ; especially as it was 
soon known that both the Duke of Portland and George Dawson greatly 
favoured him ; and believed him to be the superior of Ayrshire at the 
weights. They had not been together, it was understood ; but still the 
stable estimate of them was as we have said ; so Melanion was soon made 
second favourite to Friar's Balsam ; and Ayrshire, whom most of us had 
come down to Kempton with the intention of backing, retreated to 
6 to 1. One cannot fly in the face of owner and trainer; and though 
the Duke did not explicitly tell his friends to back Melanion, he made 
no secret of his belief in him. We might write a homily here on the 
unwisdom of running a horse or horses without knowing something 
about him or them ; but it would fall, we fear, on barren ground. Why 
the Duke of Portland and Sir Frederick Johnstone did not find out in 
what form Ayrshire and Friar's Balsam were is best known to them- 
selves. " A Yorkshire gallop " would surely have soon opened the eyes 
of Kingsclere as to the condition of the latter ; and the inability of 
Melanion to make his stable companion gallop might as easily have been 
discovered. It does not say much for the judgment of certain stables — 
or of the members thereof heretofore considered among the astutest of 
the astute — that such things should be. And then the money — but that 
is a painful subject. Painful in another sense to all who like a great 
horse, was it to see poor Friar's Balsam cut such an ignominious 
figure. Beaten half a mile from home, the hoarse roar of the ring — pro- 
claiming the fact — sounded a harsh note to many of us who had not a 
shilling on the race. He was a good horse once ; and, as we have before 
said, had the ball at his feet, so to speak ; and now, the wreck of his 
former self, he was a target for the jeers of the bookmakers. And the 
provoking part of it is that all this might have been spared us if only 
John Porter had been directed to ascertain what form the horse was in. 
In like manner, the opinion of the Heath House stable, that Ayrshire 
could not give two stone to Melanion, was thoroughly confuted ; and the 
Derby horse won without Watts having to call upon him. Seabreeze, 
supposed to have turned roarer and not looking her best, yet made a 
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gallant struggle for victory ; and we hope the reports about her are 
unfounded. But the Duke won ; the luck, bar the one break in the Two 
Thousand, continues ; and, though he told us after the race he would 
rather have taken the prize with Melanion, yet the £9,000 that Ayr- 
shire brought him makes that son of Hampton such a grand horse that 
we do not think his owner needs any condolence on the beating Melanion 
received. Besides, the latter lives to fight another day. 

And now unto Newmarket do we shift our scene. A 
Vewmarket and its tame scene would it have been under the regime of 
Stakes. last year, and the sport after the excitement of the 

Kempton Jubilee would have been poor indeed. But 
now, under the new dispensation, no longer are we quit of one excite- 
ment, but another takes us in hand. The Jubilee and the Royal are 
dead and buried, and what will win the Newmarket Stakes is the 
question of the hour. We said something — in our opening remarks anent 
Chester — of the old order changing; and when we find a great three-year- 
old race richer by far than the Derby set for decision only a fortnight 
previous to that race, here is an example. A Derby dress rehearsal. 
One or two rdles omitted, but the leading tragedian or comedian — which 
shall it be ? — in the part of the hero, the jeune premiere to make the 
rimning, and the useful heavy to bring up the rear. But the dress 
rehearsal was unlike rehearsals " in another place." It was just on the 
cards that the leading tragedian — we think it must be tragedian, because 
the subject is a solemn one — would have to give up his part to his 
under-study, and the whole cast of the drama to be played at Epsom 
would have to be re-arranged. It was quite possible not only 
that the under-study might take the place of the aforesaid leading 
tragedian, but that some impudent jeune premiere would force 
himself to the front, and upset the well-laid plans that "the 
book" had prepared. To drop metaphor, Enthusiast having 
beaten Donovan in the Two Thousand might beat him again in the 
Stakes ; while there were one or two bloodthirsty animals (les jeunes 
premieres) quite ready to do it if Enthusiast could not. Very curious 
is it at this lapse of time to remember the decided prejudice (we can 
call it by no other name) there was against Donovan. Scarcely a 
Newmarket man — we mean by that a Newmarket owner or trainer — 
who did not tell us that Enthusiast would win ; and the trainers of more 
than one outsider assured us that they would beat Donovan \ they did 
not say they would win, but they would beat Donovan. .That was the 
Newmarket creed. Of course there was the warranty of the Two 
Thousand for the assertion. A beaten horse, however fluky the defeat, 
is a beaten horse ; and, though to most unprejudiced persons it was 
manifest that the result of the Two Thousand could not be true, yet, 
what are racing men if they are not prejudiced ? So Enthusiast met us 
at every turn on the day of the race. We asked one of the very ablest 
judges of racing what would win, and he said Enthusiast. We asked 
the gatekeeper of the paddock, and his answer was the same. We inquired 
of several distinguished swells — from noble lords, downwards — and had 
the invariable reply, except in one instance, when we were told Gulliver 
would win. The latter staggerer drew, we regret to say, two golden 
sovereigns from our pocket ; and made us fail for a brief space 
in our allegiance to Donovan. The Duke of Portland's horse did 
not show in the paddock ; but from what we saw of him on and 
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after the race he was a very different horse from what he was on the 
Two Thousand day. Enthusiast we did see, and what struck us parti- 
cularly about him was that, now he was trained, he was not the good- 
looking horse he was in the First Spring or the Leicester paddock. 
Moreover, he appeared dry in his coat ; while Gulliver was in too 
nervous a condition, and evidently felt the heat too much to inspire much 
confidence ; good-looking horse as he is. He and Laureate were, we 
consider, as far as appearance went, the pick of the paddock, Mr. 
Hammond's colt being a picture of quality. Mr. Harvey Combe's 
Papyrus was a racing-like colt, and Wishing Grate a racing-like filly, 
and that was all we could make out from the dozen or fourteen 
horses that walked round the inner paddock. Gray Hampton was not 
among them, but he was a good place investment ; nor did we see Gold, 
though he might have been there. In the market — more important 
place than the birdcage — Donovan was firm ; but Enthusiast did not 
travel so well as he did in the morning ; while, with the exception of 
the favourite, there seemed most money for Gulliver, whose stable made 
no secret of their liking for his chance ; and Gay Hampton, Minthe, 
and Gold were also supported at 100 to 8. 

The race was simply confirmation strong, not of the Two Thousand, 
but of Leicester and many places and races besides. Do our readers 
remember how Donovan made hacks of his field at Oadby, how he won 
the Middle Park Plate, and other performances which we need not 
mention here ? Well, the Newmarket Stakes was the ditto of some of 
them, more especially a ditto of the Middle Park Plate. It was an 
exciting race before it was run — if our readers will put up with our 
bull — not on the actual running. The talk about Donovan and 
Enthusiast was the excitement ; which was to* win, the question. We 
had all made up our minds it was a match, and the mind of Newmarket 
leant strongly towards Enthusiast. There was a perfect prejudice 
against Donovan, arising from some other cause than his defeat in the 
Two Thousand. The trainers were against him, we think, to a man, 
and many of their employers sided with them. It was no use reminding 
them of Donovan's brilliant two-year-old career and his decisive victory 
at Leicester. The Guineas had wiped all that off the slate, and 
Enthusiast was the horse of the hour. We got tired at last of the 
iteration of how he had " come on." Tom Cannon's opinion was hurled 
at our head whenever we ventured a plea for Donovan. That accom- 
plished horseman was quoted as having the greatest faith in the win of 
Enthusiast. The touts, many of them, persisted that Donovan was not 
trained, and one of the finest judges of borses and racing out told us 
half an hour before the race that he believed Enthusiast would win. 
There were even outsiders mentioned, who, whether they won or not, 
would at least beat Donovan. Gulliver was one of them. A fair two- 
year-old, and a very good-looking horse, though called " a peacock " by 
some critics (we rather like " a peacock " ), he was yet so far removed 
from Donovan's class that the idea of his beating the Duke's horse 
seemed ludicrous. But Jarvis was very much in earnest about it, and 
so were some of his employers, and Gulliver to win and a place was an 
eleventh-hour tip. He and Laureate were the best-looking horses we 
saw in the paddock, Laureate especially being all quality, but Gulliver 
did not perhaps show to advantage, as he was nervous and evidently felt 
the heat very much. Enthusiast looked dry in his coat, and it seemed 
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to us that in being trained he had lost some of his good looks. At 
Leicester we regarded him with admiration ; in the paddock at New- 
market he had a common look about him. Neither Donovan nor 
Turcophone were in the paddock, nor did we see Gay Hampton, though 
he might have been there. We could not make out that Kingclere 
fancied his chance very much, though George Barrett looked very know- 
ing, and professed, we believe, he might win. Despite Newmarket going 
for Enthusiast — indeed, a cynical acquaintance of ours said by reason of 
that fact — Donovan was very firm in the market, and not a bookmaker 
ventured on the slightest liberty with him. The Ring evidently knew 
more than the Newmarket trainers, and their knowledge was soon 
tested. Before reaching the Bushes it was evident that all was not well 
with Enthusiast, and by the time that venerable landmark was reached 
a great cry of his being beaten rang on the air. It was quite true. The 
Bushes have been a fatal spot to many a rogue and jade, and one more 
was added to the list that day. It transpired that Enthusiast never 
attempted to gallop after the first half-mile, and though we never 
thought he would beat Donovan, we' expected he would make a fight for 
victory. Mr. Douglas Baird is a good sportsman, and deserves better 
fortune than to have two rogues in his stable, both of them no doubt 
good horses and capable of carrying his colours in the van. For the 
following day El Dorado trod in the steps of his stable companion, and 
in the Payne Stakes, deliberately cutting it, allowed the moderate 
Morglay to win. Before the race someone took 1100 to 200 about El 
Dorado for the Derby ; after the race he went back to 1000 to 80, and 
no takers at all. Can Donovan lose the Derby now ? 

On the title-page may be seen what we hope our 
William Robinson, readers will consider a good likeness of a good jockey. 

William Robinson is not the first man who has 
won his spurs in the Danebury stable, and probably will not be 
the last. A knowledgable apprentice, his win on Kilwarlin in the 
Leger of 1887 made him a jockey. The fact of Lord Rodney by 
a stroke or two of his pen cancelling his indentures to Tom Cannon, 
and becoming Robinson's first master, gave the latter a rise in his 
profession, which he has well maintained. Upon the win of Kilwarlin 
followed quickly other victories for his first master, and Robinson has 
never looked back since. To win the Leger two years in succession, with 
the Oaks in addition in one of them, was good fortune indeed, and of 
which Robinson has subsequently proved himself worthy. He is much 
respected in the profession he has adopted, and bears a high character 
for honourable and straightforward conduct. 

We were unable to notice last month the handsome 
Three Great Buns, volume in which Colonel Anstruther Thomson has 

perpetuated the story of three runs that it is not 
hyperbole to call historical. They are the Waterloo run of February 2, 
1866, with the Pytchley, when Colonel Anstruther Thomson was the 
master ; the Greatwood run with the Duke of Beaufort's Hounds on 
February 22, 1871 ; and the Harlequin run with the late Mr. Chaworth 
Musters' Hounds on February 16, 1872. Old readers of "Baily" 
will remember some graphic accounts of two of them, especially of the 
Greatwood run, which Mr. Blair Oliphant contributed to the magazine, 
and he now says in the volume under notice, " the lapse of seventeen 
years renders the writer unwilling to interfere with any of the details 
of his story, which was collected at the time from information received 
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from the best sources;" and he might have added, from his own 
personal knowledge, as he took part in the run. A great part of the 
gallop took place in the Vale of White Horse, and Mr. Blair Oliphant 
mentions, to show how far the " Blue and Buff" were from home, that he 
was asked three times in the course of the run by pedestrians, " Whose 
hounds are these 1 " It was a wonderful gallop, no doubt, and we are 
glad to hear its memory is preserved in other ways, for the Ash 
Wednesday meet is always at Suckett's Gate, and the result is, as a 
rule, highly satisfactory. The same writer also contributes a stirring 
ballad of the run, in which men and incidents are very happily 
sketched. And for a plain unvarnished tale of a great day with 
hounds, we think all hunting men will read Colonel Anstruther 
Thomson's account of the wonderful Waterloo run with the Pytchley, 
when he was master of that celebrated pack three-and-twenty years 
ago, with keen interest. Not a redundant word or expression, no 
ornament of style, and yet so gracefully described, that as we sit and 
read we see the moving scene. See " Charlie " having a shy at the rails 
and tumbling over them; see Usurper overjump himself and fire 
the master "a regular burster;" can hear poor Buck Reynardson, 
with his horse in the ditch, exclaim, "Oh dear, oh dear;" 
and can certainly picture the ride home to kennels, which were reached 
about ten o'clock, with the Master stopping every three or four miles 
and calling his hounds, when " they all came round me, wagging their 
tails, and trotted on again." How, after this grand run — time, three 
hours and forty-five minutes- — Colonel Anstruther Thomson sat down 
to his dinner at ten minutes to eleven, got to the Harborough Ball at 
12.30, remaining a couple of hours, and only feeling " very little tired," 
is worth reading, a good termination to a great day. The Harlequin 
run is from the pen of the much-lamented Mr. Musters himself, and an 
additional interest is given by the story being told in spirited verse by 
his widow. The volume is profusely illustrated; the likenesses are 
admirable, and every hunting-man should be very thankful to Colonel 
Anstruther Thomson for bringing out such a handsome and thoroughly 
reliable record of " Three Great Runs." 

, There will be a sale at Albert Gate on Whit 
' Hunters. Monday, June 10, of some exceptionally good 
hunters, the property of Mr. Henry Boden, of the 
Priory, Derby, a man so well known with the Meynell, Quorn, Belvoir, 
and South Notts, that anything he rides is pretty sure to be good. 
Besides, Mr. Boden has to mount three sons and a daughter in addition 
to himself, and the nags, it may be confidently asserted by what is 
known of the family, have been well ridden this hard season. Mr. 
Boden sells every other year, and among the sixteen lots which will be 
offered on the 10th there will be found four thoroughbreds — Victor, 
Capio, Pero, and Hexham — looking like blood dray horses, so 
powerful and up to such weight are they. They have been all prize- 
winners in addition, and Hexham's record in this respect is a 
remarkable one. He had taken first prizes in 1887 and 1888 at 
Stockton, Harrogate, Manchester, Malton, Cleveland, Darlington, 
Durham County, Northallerton, &c., &c. The Nigger by Citadel out of 
a General Peel mare is also, as are many of the others, a prize-winner,, 
and he has done twenty-nine good days this season. He will fetch 
money, we believe. The four-year-olds are a very handsome lot, and 
one of them, Lord Lyon by Lord Lyon, dam by Marquis of Lome out 
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of own bister to Dundee, was thought to be the best big three-year-old 
shown in Yorkshire last summer. He, with Hexham and one or two 
others, are entered at Windsor Show. We do not think two handsomer 
covert hacks than the prize cobs Denmark and Lovely will be seen in 
Tattersairs yard this year. Most hunting men will be up in town that 
busy week, and they had better look in there. 

The English Horse Show Society could scarcely have 
Olympia. selected a more appropriate site for their first exhibi- 
tion, which commenced on May 15, than Olympia ; as 
it combines advantages for a show of horses under cover that we have 
never seen equalled elsewhere. Moreover, we must congratulate them 
on having made it a success ; as good entries, careful judging, and things 
generally running smoothly may, we think, command such a verdict. 
There were no doubt minor matters which need improvement ; but here, 
as elsewhere, everything cannot be expected perfect at once. Better 
horses we have seldom seen, take the classes all through ; while the riding 
and driving was, we think, over the average of that usually seen in such 
exhibitions. Jumping of course there was, both by daylight and the 
electric light ; and the fences were of such a nature that those in the 
reserved seats could see nearly every kind of fence to be found in the 
British Island negotiated in its own peculiar style. For instance, in 
addition to the double, single, gate, and water jump, there was the stone 
wall of Gloucestershire, Scotland, and Galway — no mean specimen either ; 
and, added thereto, was the bank and double ditch, which renders the 
Emerald Isle so difficult- for English horses — and at times Englishmen 
also — to cross. Are we correct in thinking these two fences were relics 
of the Irish Exhibition held here ? Many old friends met our view 
amongst the weight-carrying hunters ; and the result proved that show 
form is no more certain to be retained than that of the turf. Of course 
we expected to see Mr. Brown and Mr. Stokes well to the front ; and 
were not disappointed, as the former won with the bad-coloured Muleteer 
by Pathfinder, dam by Gunboat, whose arms and second thighs look like 
work all over. While many liked, even better, Mr. Stokes's Smoke by 
Young Dutchman out of Lady Godiva, we should call him stronger but 
possibly slower. Some thought him light below the knee ; probably 
they had not tried to span him. He is a fine goer withal. Havard, a 
bay gelding of Mr. Saunders- Davies's, was third, and Prince commended ; 
but where was public form when Conundrum could only rival Hard to 
Find in getting H.C. to his name? Tormonite, from the Pytchley 
country, looked like work. 

In Class 2, under 14 stone, Mr. Brown won with a beautiful chestnut 
four-year-old, Sunshine by Gaston, dam by Uncas, all quality and good 
looks. Jealousy, placed second, was well made but common looking ; and 
third (Bon Bon, dam by Sugar Plum), looked altogether useful, while 
Waterford held the reserve number. The pick of the lot, indeed of the 
show, we considered to be Newry ; a grand mover with liberty all over, 
the property of Mr. Stokes. Sunshine won again in the four-year-olds, 
and beat a good one in Messrs. Cattle's Highthorn, with Early Bird 
very promising third ; Mr. Goodwin's bay gelding was reserved ; highly 
commended, Profit. The hack class first premium went to Grand Duke, 
a wonderfully fine mover, the property of the Stand Stud Company ; 
Loyalist, second ; Emperor, third. Primrose and Handsome Jack, with 
Asbestos behind them, took honours in the smaller hacks ; and in Ladies' 
Hacks Koyalist and Violet were the successful ones. Denmark and 
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Elegance came to the front, as usual, in the Tandem class ; and the 
Stand Stud Company showed the best four-in-hand, admirably driven 
by Lord Rothschild's coachman, Simmons. Perhaps the sensation of the 
show was the jumping of Mr. Taylor's Princess Alice ; who, with a long 
coat on and ridden in rusty bit and irons, created no end of laughter 
when she came in ; but equal applause when she took the bank and 
double at a mouthful, never touching the bank even with a hind shoe. 
Ormonde, Hawthorne, and Fearless earned honours in this line over 
wall and timber ; while Delicious, Dandy, Burgundy, and many others 
attracted a good deal of notice by their grand fencing in the earlier 
competitions. The leaping by electric light proved a great attraction, 
and drew numbers there in the evening ; but the bank jumping was so 
uncertain that later on it was made optional as to whether the competi- 
tors took it or not. Altogether we congratulate the Society on the result, 
and hope it proved as great a financial success as it deservedto be. 

One is almost sick of hearing this inane question 
" Is Marriage a put ; but as it is become a cant phrase that often 
Failure ? " leads up to curious revelations, we repeat it. A friend 

of ours — who is addicted to Stonehenge and Salisbury 
Plain and occasionally takes a walk to explore this wonderfully interesting 
part of England — was overtaken by a sudden shower of rain lately ; and 
hastened to the only place of shelter available — a lonely shepherd's hut. 
It was a veritable wigwam ; and one that would have done duty for the 
residence of a primaeval Briton before furniture was invented. The 
occupant was a fine old specimen of the antediluvian nomad, who grate- 
fully accepted a drink of whisky in return for his hospitality ; which 
consisted of a cup of water — a scarce thing on this chalk-strated plain. 
" I suppose you are a single man ? " queried the visitor, looking round 
the comfortless shanty. " Yas I be, zur," replied the shepherd ; " but 
I needant be if I'd a minded. Thur be zeverial females as be ready 
to fine me here, var as it be from nowhere. They havunt disactly axed 
ma to marry, but very near as bad as that." Our friend says that he 
thought of the old Adam, and the evermore quoted excuse for a man's 
yielding to woman's wiles, repeated by the bucolic swains when accused 
of little sinnings in love, " Her put herself in my woay, yer wushup ! " 
The mean wretches, to lay the blame on the woman ! 

The Adjustable Horse Shoe Company — whose offices 
ffafflesi Hone Shoe, are at 20, Budge Row, Cannon Street, London, 

E.C. — are to be congratulated upon having, at last, 
accomplished the feat of producing a horse shoe which can be fixed as 
firmly — without the use of a single nail — as the ordinary one, where 
seven or eight nails of the H.P. pattern have been employed to fasten 
it. A light, yet strong, steel band is attached to the heels of this new 
shoe ; and passes round the hoof well below the coronet. It is attached 
to the top of a toe-pillar, which can be bent to the slope of the hoof ; and 
— with the aid of one or two small studs, to fit into grooves in the hoof — 
the whole thing is as firm as it can be. We have seen nailless horse shoes, 
of this pattern, worn as thin as possible. "With these, no horse can 
ever be pricked, and, should he have corns, the shoe can be removed 
instantly. If it should be necessary to " rough " a horse, it will not be 
required to draw or drive a single horse nail. These patent shoes were 
on view at the recent show at Olympia ; and attracted no little atten- 
tion. Some army and other horses have been shod with them for some 
time ; and the trial has been in every way satisfactory. 
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In compliance with several suggestions, we intend giving a monthly list of 
the table annexed, and subject to the following rules : — 

1st. The first horse mentioned in any prediction will be deemed the tip for 

2nd. A dead heat will be scored as half a win. 

3rd. The selections will be compiled from the prophecies given in the dail; 
previous to the race. 
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The winners of these races were not given in any of 
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Prophecies. 

the successful predictions made on the remaining great races of the year, as shown in 
the race in question. 

papers on the Monday before the race, and from the weekly papers on the Saturday 
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CORRESPONDfiNCfi. 



[June 



Correspondence. 

--- r FALCONRY. ••••• - 

To the Editor of " Baily's Magazine" 
Sir, — Your correspondent who writes on "Falconry" will find some 
very interesting remarks on the sport in "Lubbock's Fauna of 
Norfolk," published by Jarrold and Sons, 3, Paternoster Buildings, 
London. Yours', <fec. W. : 



LONDON PAVEMENT. 
To the Editor of "Baily's Magazine. 11 

Sir, — Your correspondent who signs himself "H." in your. April 
number speaks with good reason of the daily amount of straining and 
falling of our London horses, owing to the greasy nature of our 
London roads. This no doubt must, alone mean a serious loss to 
owners of horses. For some months I have been using an excellent 
shoe which entirely does away with slipping on any road. The manu- 
facturers are Messrs. James Bros., Northampton. The shoes have 
indiarubber inserted through them, and from my own personal ex- 
perience (and that of several who have given the shoes a trial) I 
feel confident that the shoes have only to be more widely known to 
become at once popular. 

Hoping you may find space for my letter in the interests of owners 
of town horses, I am, Sir, yours, <fcc., R. B. 0. 

BLAIR ATHOL. 
To the Editor of " Baily's Magazine 11 

Sir, — I beg to point out a few inaccuracies in this article. First, 
General Peel was not a dark horse, having run and won a race 
from a solitary opponent at the Doncaster September Meeting in 1863. 
He was then not named. Next, Tambour Major went to the post for 
the Derby in 1863, not in Blair Athol's year. In 1863 there were no 
less than thirty-three false starts for the race, and Tambour Major 
was left at the post. I well remember that when Wells, his jockey, 
was remonstrated with by the owner, Count Batthyany, for not getting 
the horse off, his reply was, " Since you are so fond of riding you had 
better ride the horse next time yourself ! " Wells was not the most 
courteous of the members of his profession-; and was, besides, angry with 
the Count for claiming him when he was engaged to ride one of the 
favourites. The Derby was won by Macaroni that year, after a 
very close race with Lord Clifden. 

I fully agree with "Umbra" as to the merits, as a racehorse, of 
Blair Athol ; and, also, as to the reason of his comparative failure at 
the stud. When perfectly fit I believe him to have been about the best 
horse that ever was foaled ;« and, in appearance, a far finer animal than 
Gladiateur. 

I also wish to point out to "Umbra" that Gladiateur did meet 
Th,e Duke in the Leger, 1885,, when Gladiateur won in a canter, The 
Duke being fourth. He was not able to stay the course, though a 
' Buperi'dfrnitef. ^ , 

It is in no carping spirit that I write these remarks ; and I beg to 
refer to " Hull's Guide " for their truth. 

6th May, 1889. .Observer. 
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Summary of Prominent Results. 

0 

From April 30 to May 25, 1889. 

RACING. 

April 30. Duke of Portland's b.f. Semolina, by St. Simon— Mowerina, 9 st. 

3 lbs. (F. Barrett), won the Two- Year-Old Stakes of 10 sovs. each, 
with 200 added, Rous Course, at the Newmarket First Spring 
- Meeting. 

May 1. Mr. D. Baird's ch.c. Enthusiast, by Sterling— Merry Duchess, 9 st. 

(T. Cannon), won the Two Thousand Guineas Stakes, for three- 
year-olds, 1 mile 17 yards, at the Newmarket First Spring- 
. Meeting. 

, , s 2. Mr? C. Hibbert's b.c. Tortoise, by Uncas— Lady Mostyn, three years, 

9 st. 6 lbs (T. Cannon), beat Mr. Abington's Melhfont, six years, 

10 st. 4 lbs. (Owner), in the match of 1,000 sovs. each, last 5 fur- 
„ longs A.M., at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting. 

„ 3. Mr. Vyner's b.f. Minthe, by Camballo— Mint Sauce (J. Woodburn), 
won the One Thousand Guineas Stakes, for three-year-old fillies, 
8 st. 12 lbs. each, R.M., at the Newmarket First Spring 
Meeting. 

,, 8. Mr. B. Maple's ch.m. Mill Stream, by Wisdom— Mill Race, 6 years, 
7 st. 4 lbs. (T. Loates), won the Chester Cup of 700 sovs. , added 
to a Handicap Sweepstakes of 25 sovs. each, about 2J miles, at 
Chester. 

„ 9. Mr. Vyner's ch.c. Aperse, by Camballo— Apology, 4 years, 7 st. 

11 lbs. (G. Barrett), won the Great Cheshire Handicap of 15 sovs. 
each, with 400 added, about 1£ miles, at Chester. 

„ 10. General Byrne's ch.c. Amphion, by Speculum or Rosebery— Suicide, 
3 years, 7 at. 11 lbs. (Bradbury), won the Great " Jubilee" Han- 
dicap Stakes of 3,000 guineas, New Mile Course, at Kempton 
Park Spring Meeting. 

,, 11. Duke of Portland's b.c. Ayrshire, by Hampton— Atalanta, 4 years, 
10 st. 1 lb. (Watts), won the Royal Stakes of £9,500 (nett), 
1J miles, at Kempton Park Spring Meeting. 

,, 14. Mr. J. E. Savile's br.h. Ringmaster, by First King— Yardley, aged, 
7 st. 5 lbs. (J. Turner), won the Great Northern Handicap of 
500 sovs., 1 J miles, at the York Spring Meeting. 

,V 15. Lord R. Churchill's ch.c. Engaddi, by Mask— Crusade, 3 years, 
6 st. 9 lbs. (Allsop), won the May Handicap of 250 sovs., 6 fur- 
longs, at Brighton Spring Meeting. 

,, 16. Duke of Montrose's b.h. Dazzle, by See-Saw, dam by Adventurer- 
Wild Flower, 5 years, 6st. 9 lbs. (W. Blake), won the Spring 
Handicap Plate of 1,000 sovs., the straight mile, at Doncaster 
Spring Meeting. 

, , 21 . Duke of Portland's b. f . Semolina, by St. Simon— Mowerina, 9 st. 2 lbs. 

(F. Barrett), won the Exning Plate of 500 sovs., added to a 

Sweepstakes of 10 sovs. each, for two-year-olds, R. C. , 5 furlongs, 

at the Newmarket Second Spring Meeting. 
,, 21,. .'Lord - Ellesmere's ch.c. Felix, by Sir Frederick or Hampton — 
1 ~" Plaisante, 5 years, 8st. 2 lbs. (T. Loates), won. the Newmarket 

Handicap, A.F., 1J miles, at the Newni&fket Second Spring 

Meeting. 

*„ ' 32, Duke of Portland's br.c. Donovan, by Galopin— Mowerina (F. 
.r Barrett), 9 st., won the Newmarket Stakes x>f £7,500 sovs., for 
"three-year-olds, at the Second Spring Meeting. 

„ 22. Chevalier Ginistrelli's br.f. Signorina, by St. Simon— Star of Portici, 
2 years, 8 st. 6 lbs. (F. Barrett), won the Breeders' Plate, Rous 
Course, at the Newmarket Second Spring Meeting* 
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May 23. Mr. L. de Rothschild's bl.c. Morglay, by Sir Bevys— Pink, 
8 st. 10 lbs. (F. Barrett), won thePayne Stakes of 15 sovs. each, 
with 400 added ; R.M. (1 mile 17 yards), at the Newmarket 
Second Spring Meeting. 
Baron de Rothschild's ch.ni. Heanme, by Hermit — Bella, 8st. 10 lbs. 
(F. Barrett), won the Bedford Two-year-old Plate of 800 sovs., 
Rons Coarse, at the Newmarket Second Spring Meeting. 
Duke of Portland's b.f. Semolina, by St. Simon—Mowerina, 2 years, 
9 st 6 lbs. (F. Barrett), won the May Plate of 1,300 sovs., five 
furlongs, at Windsor. 
Mr. John Dawson's b.h. M.P., by Statesman— First Love, 5 years, 
8 st. (T. Loates), won the Spring Handicap of 300 sovs., one 
mile, at Windsor Meeting. 
Duke of Hamilton's Loup, by Mask—Fair Agnes, 2 years, 9 st. 
(J. Watts), won the Glasgow Plate of 300 sovs., five furlongs, 
at the Hamilton Park Meeting. 

CRICKET. 

At Lord's, Colts of the North v. Colts of the South, former won by 

an inninxB and 49 runs. 
At Oxford, the Seniors' Match ; Mr. Wreford-Brown's Side v. Mr. 

A. K. Watson's Side, latter won by ten wickets. 
At Cambridge, the Seniors' Match ; Mr. Butler's Side v. Mr. Wood's 

Side, former won by one wicket. 
At Lord's, M.C.C. and Ground v. Lancashire, drawn. 
At Cambridge, the University v. England, latter won by an innings 
and 139 runs. 

At Lord's, M.C.C. and Ground v. Sussex, latter won by seven 
wickets. 

At the Oval, North v. South, former won by an innings and 25 runs. 
At the Oval, Surrey v. Essex, former won by an innings and 100 

runs. . 
At Trent Bridge, Notts, Nottingham v. Sussex, former won by an 

innings and 42 runs. 
At Lord's, Leicestershire v. Lancashire, latter won by nine wickets. 
At Lord's, M.C.C. and Ground v. Derbyshire, latter won by one 
wicket. 

At Oxford, The University v. Gentlemen of England, latter won by 
six wickets. 

At Cambridge, The University v. M.C.C. and Ground, former won 

by an innings and 10 runs. 
At Cambridge, The University v. Gentlemen of England (with 

W. Wright), latter won by an innings and 164 runs. 
At Oxford, The University v. Surrey, latter won by an innings and 
183 runs. 

At Lord's, M.C.C. and Ground v. Nottingham, former won by seven 
wickets. 

At Bristol, Gloucestershire v. Warwickshire, latter won by 68 runs. 
At Manchester, Lancashire v. Sussex, former won by five wickets. 

RACQUETS. 

May 1. Mr. E. M. Butler beat Mr. M. C. Kemp, by 56 to 30 aces, in the 
semi-final game of the Amateur Championship at the Queen's 
Clubs West Kensington. 
Mr. fe. M. Baker beat Mr. C. D. Buxton, by 63 to 50 aces, in the 
final game of the Amateur Championship at the Queen s Club, 
West Kensington. 

FOOTBALL. 

May 4. Granta v. Wisbech St. Augustine's (final game of the Cambridge 
Association Cup Competition), former won by five goals to two. 

YACHTING. 

May 25. Lord Dunraven's Valkyrie, cutter, 78 tons, won the Channel Match 
of the New Thames Yacht Club, from Southend to Harwich. 
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